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“Two Heads — with 
but a single thought 


ANIORA CREAM Ae grec 
ANZORAVIOLA 


Sold hb y chemists 
Hairdressers & stores 


ANZORA PERFUMERY CO..LTD..WILLESDEN LANE. LONDON,N.W.6. 
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HELP NATURE TO KEEP YOU WELL | 
= 


Strenuous exertion entails an expenditure of 
vital energy which must be made good at all costs. The healthy feeling 
of invigoration which follows the taking of a cup of the ‘Allenburys’ 
Diet is Nature’s signal that all is well. This easily prepared food is 
pleasant to the taste and quickly dispels fatigue after a hard game. 


EASY TO MAKE 
UIs PLEASANT TO TAKE 
Price : 
4 


<DIET 2/1 and 4/- 
FROM ALL CHEMISTS 


I enclose 3d. in stamps tor postage ; please send me a }-lb. trial sample of the 
‘Allenburys’ Diet. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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‘Safety first’ on 
wet days means 
shoes soled with 


‘Dri-ped’ leather 


—Dr. CHEERYSOLES. 


**Here’s a motor car coming,” 
continued the genial adviser; “* we 
can hear it, see it, dodge it. 
* Safety first’ is an ABC matter.” 

Dodging colds is on a different 
footing ! That's right—footing! 

They're creepy, crawly, lurky in- 
visible things—colds. Can't hear 
them coming. Can't see them. Just 
have to take precautions. ‘lhe best 
way—is get on the right footing. 

Sitting, standing, walking in 
footwear that leaks is begging for 
trouble. ‘These things lower your 
vitality—give germs the very chance they're seeking. 


Go dry-shod. ‘That's the best way to dodge colds Always look for the 
and attendant ills. Get into shoes soled with Dri-ped purple dia- 
Dri-ped leather. 17 times more waterproof than best mond stamped pte 
bark-tanned leather! Snug, comfortable, dry feet t 

ark-tanne * whug, com e, ary Teet to sole. Incase of difi- 
the end of the wettest day! culty, please write to 

Safety first! Look for the Dri-ped purple diamond Dri-ped Ltd., 


stamp on the soles. 

Dri-ped Soled Footwear in all sizes for men, 
women, and children may be readily obtained from 
your footwear dealer. Your repairer can re-sola the 
shoes you are now wearing with Dri-ped leather. 


Bolton, Lancs. 
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Double-wear Super Leather Waterproof 


for Soles 


NEW FOOTWEAR AND REPAIRS 


— 
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The Cultivation of 
Tobacco — No. § 


HE Tobacco Harvest commences at 
the end of July when the plants 
are harvested and threaded on long 


poles. 


Mule carts are used to convey these poles 
to the Curing Barns. 


The average crop is about 700 lbs. to the 
acre, but only a small percentage of this 
will ultimately produce the Rich, Ripe 
Virginia Leaf used in the making of 


PLAYER’S 


Navy Cut 
TOBACCO & CIGARETTES 
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Just Wrap Your) 
OLD UMBRELLA | 


in paper, tie to a board or 
stick, and post to us to-day | 
with P.O. for 7/6. By next | 
post it will come hack “as 
good as new.” recovered 
with our “ Defiance ” Union | 
and securely packed. 
Postage on Foreign Orders | 
2/- extra on each Umbrella. 

A post card will bring you 

our illustrated Catalogue of ' 
“ Defiance” Umbrellas, and 
patterns for re-covering 
umbrellas from 5/- upwards 


STANWORTHS 


STANWORTH & CO., 
Northern Umbrella Works. 
BLACKBURN. 


' 5 But restore your gre 
DON T LOOK OLD ! faded hairato natara 
with 
LOCKYER'S Suiphur HAIR RESTORER. 
Its quality of deepe ning et lour in a few days, 
thus securn preserve nce fed th 


s health to the Hair tores the nat ural colvur. 


alp, and makes the mn, “per t 
s worl med Hair | torer ”Y t Mai 
lists, J. Purver & Ceo, yratories, London, 
be obtained direct from them by post, or trom any 


t 
Chemists and Stores throughout the world. 


This famous lotion ye kiy removes Skin Erupt 
complexion  Slig test rash, faintest spot, irritanle pimples 
tinate eczema, disappear by applying 


INK, uch renders the skin spotes clear supple, 
comtert at le. For 42 years it has been the remedy 

Eruptions 
Pimples Rougimess Scurtf Spots 
Redness Rashes Acne Rosea 
Sulpholine is prepared by the great Skin Spec ialists, J Pr PPER & Co, 
oe ap Bedford Lal rat ne omion, S.E.1, and is sold in bottles at 
13 and3-. It can be obtained dire tir m them by post or trom any 
Chemists and Stores throus “~ ut the world 


Blotches 


President: H.R.H,. The DUKE OF YORK 
THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL For CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, &£.2, 
which deals with | larger numbers of children than any other 


Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications 
for admission and 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman: Cot. Lorp Wa. Cactt, C.V.0. T.GLENTON-KBRR, Sec, 


WANTED 


Women Writers! 
Earn While You Learn. 


Learn to write ARTICLES and STORIES: earn while 
learnin Make spare hours profital'e Write for free 

las a Writer Regent Institute 
toria Street, S.W.1 


question contributed 


BISHOP WELLDON, D.D. ; 


Published by 


A book that demands the 
attention of all thinking people 


Life After Death 


According to Christianity and Spiritualism 
Edited by SIR JAMES MARCHANT, LL.D. 


A symposium presenting the latest views of this 


by prominent representa- 


tives of varying schools of thought, including :— 


SIR OLIVER LODGE ;_ REV. F. W. 


NORWOOD, D.D.; PRINCIPAL H. WHEELER ROBINSON, M.A. ; 

REV. G. VALE OWEN : REV. C. DRAYTON THOMAS ; ROBERT 

BLATCHFORD ; REV. F. C. SPURR. With an Introduction by the 
BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Cassell’s at 6/- net 
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TO TRY ON AND INSPECT 


IN YOUR HOME 
You PAY 


SHOWERPROOF COAT 


SPECIAL DIRECT OFFER. UNUSUAL VALLE 
These Splendid Coats Expertly Fashioned by Skilled Men Tailors. 


SEND NO MONEY 


This is an Amazing and Generous Offer. 
TRY AND SEE, FREE, Before You Buy. 
This is a remarkable lady’s Showerproof Coat offer by a 
well-known City Mantle Firm. It is, in fact, THE CITY 
OF LONDON’S GREATEST BARGAIN offered on amaz- 

ingly generous conditions. 


FASHION’S 
LATEST 
VOGUE. 


It means that every lady can try on free at home, for leisurely 
inspection, without sending cash first, one of these smart, good 
quality, comfortable rain-resisting coats, which are expertly cut and 
fashioned by skilled men tailors. This unusual bargain can only 
be explained by the fact that Carr & Westley, Ltd., are actual makers. 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFER. 


PMiobably never before have you seen such a generous offer and 
ich a great opportunity. It can only be made because the 
nakers know the unexampled value of these showerproof coats, 
md they are eonvine ed that every lady, trving on and in 

specting one of these magnificent garments, will be truly delighted 
uel will desire to keep it, disp eins as it will such unusual value. 


CHARM AND DISTINCTION— 
BEAUTIFUL SHADES. 


Smiurt tailor Coat, eut a ent's double-breasted 
Ra It i ideal all occasions and suits 
Vl Mat tt four most charming 
Grey baw e Blue—with faint 

wid contrasting colours 
Lhet wo the coat is lined 
quality lining rhe 


ery latest decrees of 


tastin ws, in fact, is the whole of the garment. In addition 
thoroughly showerproof and, theretore leally suited for present wear 
valk in the rain and this « at will keep y udry, Retats its shape after 
t hard wear, t crumpl r bee This beautiful 
| it, which ought to be m every woma wardrobe for all seasons 
Hered on these surprising terns If vou ck t like it simply send it 
er to purchase 


THE FREE HOME INSPECTION PROVIDES A GREAT BOON. 
WRITE NOW. IT PAYS TO DEAL DIRECT WITH THEN MAKERS 
be able to try on anc spect without mig money first, 

with it wis nto buy lvantages rest with vou, and the 
miakers trust vou. See trom the illus um actual article) the remark 


ibly tine appearance ot this coat, whi ost free is an astounding bar 
vain and honestly worth double. Stock siz ire ; Bust 34 1ns., 36 ins., 38 Ins, 
ins., Length in each size 48 ins You can eit days’ home inspection 
Can be ask for at, sends your name s, Stating size and whethe: 
buttoned Fawn, Brown or Air Koree Blue preferred 
up close SEND NO MONEY. The coat will come per retur You are at liberty 
teh back the coat within two days of receipt of it. Otherwise you sent 
round ae she low cost of 30/ Write name and address distinctly and state whether 
neck uf Mrs. or Miss. 
desired. SIMPLY WRITE NOW FOR IT TO :— 


CARR & WESTLEY 


(Dept. N), 40 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, WC. 
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PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 


“Queen's Royal” Household FAR ARTHRUGS 


In Ric Torkey Partenss, measuring 5 ft. long and 2) ft. wide. These bave gained a (Regd.) 
world-wide reputation for Magniticence, Cheapness, and Utility, having no equal. Registered New Designs, and con- 


sidered Works of Art, Thousands of Repeat Orders and Testimonials received, including undermentioned, giving Sale P i 3 6 
the highest satisfaction. SPECIAL OFFER—Three for 10/- fr ce 


Black Mount, Tyndrum, N.B., November 24th. The “ Queen's Royal" Housebold Carpets and Hearthrugs are patronised by 
Lord Breadalbane writes: “ Will feel obliged by Mr. Hodgson Royalty, Nobility and Clergy from all parts of ¢he Empire. 
sending to above address two more of the ‘ Queen’s Royal’ Carpets, “ ” 
ft. x ft. Cheque £2 Is, 6d. enclosed.” Gigantic Sale of Queen's Household Reversible Rich Turkey 


Letterfowrie, Drybridge, August 22nd 
Sir Robert G, Gordon writes: The‘ Queen's Royal" Carpets and 
Rugs please very much. Enclosed are orders for three more carpets 


tter: 

and three Hearthrugs. Cheque for £5 11s. 6d. enclosed.” . Trade Mark | 

Ladbroke House, Redhill, 15th June. ad 

The Viscountess D'Arcy writes :—" Enclosing 3/6 for one of your 

‘Queen's Royal’ Household Hearthrugs, Red shade, as those supplied Goods | 
previously.” 

Beware of 

Imitations. 

: 


(Registered) 
Admittedly the Cheapest in the World. Woven without seam. Altogether 
superior quality, with handsome border to correspond. A marvel for excellence 
and beanty Thousands of Repeat Orders and Testim. nials received, giving 
the highest satisfaction. When ordering, please menti n if for Bed, Dining 
Drawing, or Sitting Room, and any particular colour preferred. 


6 ft. ft 13 

Hit. oft, 166 Reduced ( = 
x10) ft. 229 Sale 1 
9ft. x 12 ft. 26/- { 2ft. x 18 ft., 

103 ft. x 3044 J Price ft. x ft 


Castle Hill, Ealing, London, June 4th 
“Lady Madeline Erskine received the ‘ Queen’s Royal’ Reversible Carpet 
from Mr. F. Hodgson, the dark terra cotta colour, which she likes very much. 
Please send another at earliest, same size, dark art shades. Cheque enclosed 
34a. 
Buccleuch House, Richmond, 8.W., June 6th 
Lady Ellis writes: “ The * Queen's Royal’ Household Hearthrugs received, 
and will thank Mesers. F. Hodgson & Sous to send three more as soon as possible. 


In all colours and ten different designs 


A New Design in the “ Queen's Royal” Reversible Hearthrugs Cheque enclosed.” 
The latest colourings are Navy, Myrtle, Moss, Fawn, Drab, Sky, Corrard, Lishellaw, Ulster, Sept. 1st 
Olive and Brown shades. The Canterbury Bells Bordered Design Sir Chas. 8. King, Bart., writes: “ Please forward me two more ‘ Queen's 
for this season in old Indian Art Colours, Anglo-Persian and subdued Royal’ Household Hearthrugs, different patterns of subdued Turkish shades, 
Torkish and Oriental shades (Copyright Registered). Lf this desigu also three more Real Opossum Pur Rugs. Enclosed you bave Cheque value 


is wanted, kindly quote registered number 268593 
Galaxy Illustrated Bargain Catalogue of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen and Cotton Bedspreads, Quilta, Table Linens, Bedsteads, Linoleums, 
Blankets, Curtains, Copper Kerbs, Fire Brasses. Cutlery, Tapestry Covers. &: . Post free if when writing you mention The Quirer, April, 1926, 
Established ower half a 
an 


F. HODGSON & SONS, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


- 
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If you can’t sell it elsewhere, | E FRAGRANT MINUTE 
sell it through FOR EVERY DAY iSeries 


THE BAZAAR |. WILHELMINA STITCH 


Copies can be had from al! Booksellers and News- 
54 Drury Lane, London, W.C.2 


| agents, |/-, or post free 1/2 from the Publisher 
CASSELL’S, LONDON, E.C 


= 


Cassell’s Famous 


Should be the constant companion of the gardener, ow 

whether amateur or professional. These Books are Le Bue 

thoroughly practical, up to date, and the illustrations C4. 
are abundant and beautiful 


Garden Planning and Planting The Garden: How to Make It 
Garden Work for Every Day Pay 

Ge th by Month 
Gardening : A Complete Guide The Garden Month by Mo 


. The Greenhouse: Its Flowers 
Gardening Difficulties Solved and Management 


Hardy Border Flowers 1,000 Gardening H nts 
Indoor Gardening Vegetable Growing for Amateurs 
Cassell’s, Publishers, London, E.C.4. 
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IF RHEUMATIC 
DISSOLVE THIS IN YOUR 
MORNING TEA. 


Then watch the pains, aches, swellings, stiff- 
ness, and other misery disappear. They 
simply HAVE to go, says ALICE 
LANDLES, certified nurse. 


Wwe 


key 


Rheumatism can be caused in but one way. 
That is by acids and impurities in the blood. 
Chemical analysis and microscopic examination 
of the blood prove this beyond the possibility 


er 
ms of doubt or argument, as any standard medical 
8 work will explain in detail. Of course, various 
8 conditions, such as exposure to cold and damp- 
y- ness, or committing certain errors of diet, can 
4 make rheumatism worse, but the primary cause 
always remains the same, Therefore, trving to 
. ; | get rid of rheumatism without ridding your blood 
and system of the acidulous impurities which 
. Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. directly cause this physical calamity, is exactly 
. a we like trying to get rid of smoke without putting 
4, The family and visitors, children and 
4 out the fire. Pain-causing and kidney-irritating 
adults, all delight in CHIVERS uric acid is no different from any other acid in 
‘ JELLIES—they are alwaysin season. | that if must be neutralised by an alkaline liquid. 
. Delicious, Wholesome, Refreshing. | Nothing else can have just the same effect, this 
| being an elementary principle of chemistry, of 
’ | course. It naturally follows that to dissolve, 
le ° | liquids vou drink must contain the necessary 
. alkaline elements to be absorbed into the blood 
=: | and act upon the acids. These elements are 


MARKING INK. easily provided. Simply get a small supply of 
MAKES ITS MARK &1S NOT AFRA'Q OF THE WATER the refined Alkia Saltrates compound from any | 
a REQUIRES NO HEATING. chemist. As much of this as can be heaped on 

ALWAYS UP TO THE MARK. a sixpence should be dissolved in your tea, coffee, 
Never Our. 


Of Stationers, Chemists & Stores 6d- & Is. 


Used in the Royal Households. water or other drink, and taken every morning. 


No trace ot any bitter, salty, sour, or other taste 
BRONCHITIS 


can possibly be detected. Also it cannot upset 
or irritate even the most delicate stomach. The 
1 Why should you suffer 
the inconvenience — of matic pain which it quickly produces. In each 
package of Alkia Saltrates the refiners enclose an 
Vapo - € resolene giv es formation for rheumatic sufferers. 
instant relief ? SPECIAL NOTE—We are informed by 
of Alkia Saltrates, that they are willing, as an 
advertising offer, to supply anyone interested in 
postage, packing, etc. 
a 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., g |_8 HOTELS 2,500 ROOMS | 
Lombard Street, LOND @ Rooms fitted H. & C. Water, 9g 
ON, EC.3. : Bed, Bath, & Breakfast, from 


will be the plainly noticeable relief from rheu- 

chitis or / a whe 
tis or Asthma when giving useful diet hints and other interesting in- 
ae don, NWA, % pare a very high grade 
alleviates your suffering while you sleep. London, N.WA, who prepare a very high grade 
free if applicant cares to send sixpence for the 

Russell 
Write for descriptive booklet No. 51 to Square LONDON 


only evidence that you are taking a medicine 
Coughs, Influenza, Bron- . 
authoritative and extremely valuable treatise, 
Not a drug but a splendid discovery which Saltraies, Ltd. (Dept, A186M), Euston Buildings, 
the product with a regular 1s, 9d. size packet 
Sold by all Chemists. IMPERIAL HOTELS 
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Sphere Oval-Octo positively 
CANNOT CAUSE LADDERS 


OV.1 18" Twill, extra strong .. .. 1/6 pair. 
OV.44 1}” Art. Silk, extra long stretch 
OV.13 13” Art. Silk, fancy frill is WES. @ 
OV.5 18” Art. Silk, extra strong 


Your Draper can supply you with these 


For MEN'S WEAR ask for 
SPHERE BROADWAY SUSPENDERS 
Now so much favoured as the Suspender of Comfort 

GP.90 1/6 GP.100.. 
GP.122. Art. Silk, attractive check designs, 
SPHERE BRACES. Each Pair Guaranteed 


BA.440 2/6 BA.353 2/11 

BA 879 Art. Silk Elastic, very superior brace ... 4/6 

BA.887 Sphere O-So-Comfy Brace, no metal to soil 
the shirt, very light in weight... 3/6 


Manufactured by FAIRE BRO# & Co. Ltd., LEICESTER 


\/ 


2/6 


Quick relief to sufferers from Asthma, 
Hay Fever, Colds, etc. 
4/6 a tin at all chemists. 


For cleaning Silver Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I-26 & 46 


). Godd: 


urd & Sons, Station Street, Leicester. 


The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


completely overcome Dearnass and 
Heap Notsgs, no matter of how long 


HAIR TINT 


tints grey or faded hair 
any natural shade de- 
sired—brown, dark-brown, 


light-brown or black. It is 
permanent and = washeble 
has no grease, and does not 
| burn the hair It is used 


by 


a million people. 


Medical certificate accompanies each bottle. Of all 
Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers. or direct :— 


_HINDES, itd., 1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. 


WONDER -WORKER 


Patented) for PILES, HAZEMORRHOIDS, i ali RECTAL 
TROL BLES. Anatural, unfailing cure. relief, sooth. 
ing and comforting. NO DO TORS. NO MEDICINES 

Lasts a life-time. Price 7/6, 

lo be inserted in the Rex sieep, No = 
unpleasantie 1 es 
woman sh be 
the world iirect from Wonder. Worker Co. “Coventry House 
South Place. London, E.C.2, p nst NS inpia 
Wrappers, post free on rec Order ter 
Money returned it dissatisned. Be 


Two fine novels by 


ANNIE 
SWAN 


Now published at 2/6 net 


Corroding Gold 


This happy story concerns the ex- 
periences of Fstelle Rodney, teacher, 
on her journey to the heart of Dick 
Bygrave, M.P. It is a_ right good 
story, interwoven with tragedy and 
brave doing. 


Prairie Fires 


Hilary Craven and Bob Merrick were 
fitting mates. Grit comes into the 
wheels of love, and not until an un- 
usually fine story is ended does the 
oil of understanding make things run 


tandin Are the same to the ears 
= gla mA are to the eyes. Invisible, smoothly. 
omfortable. Worn months without 
mane Explanatory Pamphlet Free. Cassell’s, Publishers, Lendon, E.C.4 
THE R. A. WALES CO., 168 Ct. Portiand St., LONDON, W. —ineaam oor 
Sole Makers: G. F. Sutton Sons & Co., King’s Cross, London, N.7 
viii 
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chased in A.D. 1 by Queen \ 
Awarded 4 Prize Mecials 


Convex sides. 
PATENT 


OF ALL 


“LE BERCEAU.” 


PERAMBUI 

A Good Selection shown by THE ARMY AND 

NAVY STORES; WHITELEY’S; SELFRIDGES; 
JOHN BARKER'S; MAP LE’S, &c. 


SIMMONS & CO. 


SOLNOJAR 


ATOR 


inufacture 


LONDON, S.£.1 


(Patented.) 
All latest improvements. 


DEALERS, 


“SOL” PERAMS. 


BEST STYLES. 


Insist upon 
seeing the 


THAME MARK 


FOR HEALTH AND 
FIGURE 


The Comfort Corset 


soft, durable drill of' 


Made in 


finest quality, 
! ut with 9-inch rust-proof busk 
ind rust-proof hook and eye 
cbove and 

with free-running elas 


ac ng is at the sides 


No other corset 
mado exactly, 
like the beautiful 
“Natural Ease” 
Mode! 2, here fig- 
ured. It is the 
comfort-corset par 
exce llenc e, combi- 
ning style, fit and 
beauty of design’ 
with health preser- 
vation and a {ree- 
dom in wear that 
can only be de- 
scribed as ideal, 


without steels, 


below for perfect 


are fitted. As there 


Cash returned nots tistied. 


THE HEALTH CORSET CO. (Dept. 99) 
26-30, Holborn Viaduct, London, E. 2. 


end the back is closed. 
able shoulderstraps regulate 
height, and the usual suspender 


to rust it can easily be washed. In 


iT all sizes from 20 to 30 inch waist. 
} } 31 inch to 35 inch, Is. 


The Natural Ease Model 2 
Boneless Corset, 7/11 


tic lacing, 


Adjust- 


is nothing 


6d. extra 


HAD PILES 40 YEARS. 
NOW PERMANENTLY CURED 
NO OPERATION EITHER. 


Perth man tells how he cured himself. Send 
a post card and you will receive a large 
supply of Nemolin 
ENTIRELY FREE OF COST. 


“One touch of Nemolin, and your pains are 
over. A day—or possibly two if the case is 
serious—and you never worry about piles any 
more. Nemolin will cure them permanently,” 
writes this former sufferer, who never expected to 
be cured. Soothing, healing, antiseptic, odour- 
less, non-astringent, convenient to use, and 
absolutely non-poisonous, it avoids any detention 
from business or social activities and renders 
operations no longer necessary. Totally differ- 
ent from any other treatment. At all chemists. 

The Manufacturers will forward post paid on 
request, in plain sealed wrapping, A LARGE 
FREE SUPPLY, fully sufficient for a thorough 
trial, together with certified proofs of effects in 
thousands of specially difficult cases, also 
authoritative professtonal endorsement, which 
must convince even the most discouraged, hope- 
less and sceptical.—Just send a post card to 
Researé h Laboratories (Dept. N123E), 22. Euston 
Buildings, London, N.WA, 


WHY BETOO FAT? 


= ss PEGGY WORTH, the world-famous 
Aine ‘anh Stage and Screen Star, writes the 
ited testimony to the 


virtu t Antipon 
i tako great pleasure in writing 
is 


in your 
delightlul cou entirely cured 


me of acute 


ain 


PEGGY WORTH 
REGAIN HtALTH & BEAUTY 


and reduce wht quickly by commence 


ng the never: tailing Antipon Treatment 

NOW. It ha 24 years re atic and is the only safe. sure and 
pleasant over No change of diet, but a reduction 
of ko to ib sity ht 


Your Chemist Sells It. 
old in powder and liquid, by 
Boots, all Chemists & Stores the 
world over. Price 3/- and Sf-, 
or powder form in plain wrapper 
direct from ANTIPON CO., 
Desk 1), 82, St. Tho 7m Street, 
ondon, S.E. 


Daily delivery 
by our motors 
in all London 
Districts 
and Suburbs. THE WELL-KNOWN 
HOUSE FOR 
Orders | UNIFORMS. 
10/- value FOR MAIDS oF 
Containing 17 AS SUPPLIED TO 
THE PRINCIPAL 
Lonpon C.uss, 
ustrati HOTELS, 
UNIFORMS. E&RGARROULD 
150 rol62 EDGWARE R® LONDON.W 2. 
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Homelovers Guide’ 


COUNTRY 


i the most Helpful and Practical 
Home-Making Magazine. 


Every article is a specialist's opinion 
based on practical experience. Its 
schemes are applicable to the £300 
or the £3,000-a-year reader. 


Its information bureau gives practical 


ADVICE FREE to Readers. 


April Number 
Now Ready 


This number contains a wealth 
of illustrated features which will 
help you to beautify your home, 
including clear informative ar- 
ticles on the House, Furniture 
and Antiques, the Garden and 
Greenhouse, Poultry, Cookery, 
etc. etc. etc. 


Translate the Dream 
Home into a Reality 


Get Your Copy 


Cassell’s, Publishers, London, E.C.4 
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A pleasure 
to purchase 


possess. 


Write for pat- 
terns of the Ar 
tistic Tapestry 


Coverings to 
select the right 
colour and de- 
sign to suit your 
own home fur- 
nishing. POST 
FREE with ful) 
particulars. 


Regd. 
HAS THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY EAS? CHAIR IN THE WORLD 


The Berkeley is the most restful and roomy chair ever offered 
at the price, it hasthe depth of springing, the luxurious comfort 
and fine workmanship of much more expensive chairs but the 
enormous output enab les it to be soldat half the usual prices. 


CASH £4 5 0 or with order 
an ayments 
PRICE ° ° of 29 menthin. 


Free delivery in England and Wales, (Scotland 5/- extra). If 
upon examination the Berkeley is not completely satisfactory 
you may return it within seven days AT OUR EXPENSE 


AND WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY IN FULL. 
H. J. SEARLE & SON L™ Mensfacturine 


(Dep. T) 70-78, OLD KENT RD., LONDON, S.E.1 
Showrooms: 133, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1.: The 
Areade, High Street. CROYDON ; and 16, The Parade, WATFORD. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, It being 
muoh stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE, 


CHIVERS’ 


CARPET SOAP 


For All-the-Year-Round Carpet Cleaning. 


Unless you have cleaned your carpet at regular 
intervals with a ball of Chivers’ Carpet Soap you 
Canbot realise what a tremendous saving of labour 
and expense there is by cleaning your carpets at 
bome in this easy and efficient way. A 9d. ball and 


NS & damp cloth is all that is needed to remove stains, 
2 dirt, etc, Send for a Free Sample to-day, enclosing 
2d. stamps. Sold at all Stores. vu years’ reputation. 
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3/- POUND 


Lhis welcome drop in all List Prices 

(effective throughout 1926) 

brought about solely by advantageous 

purchases of woollen yarn. The well- 

recognised merits of quality and dura- 

bility of Chilprufe have been in no way 
interfered with. 


THE ONE HIGH | 
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Coming as it does just before the time for changing 

‘rom Winter to Summer wear, this reduction in 

price should induce every mother to clothe her 
children in Chilprufe for the summer months. 
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Men’s Underwear and Children’s Outerwear, 
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“Food to build, rebuild, 


and to thrive upon.” 
“Atora"’ Beef Suet, without adulterant or preservative 
of any kind, is rich in vitamines. It supplies to children 
the food elements that promote Priv growth, give 
sound teeth, and freedom from rickets, etc. ‘“Atora”’ 
also makes good the daily wear and tear of life in adults. 


ATORA 
Hugon’s BEEF SUET 


In small packets, and 4-o0z., 8-oz., and 16-0z. cartons. 


SHREDDED, for Puddings, Piecrust, In BLOCKS, for Frying Meat, Fish 
Mincemeat, and for addition to and Potatoes, for Basting, and all 
milk puddings, etc. Cooking purposes 


Our 100 tested Recipes sent free 
if you mention this magazine. 
HUGON & CO., LTD., Originators of Refined Beef Suet, MANCHESTER. 


TO RESIDENTS ABROAD | Hugon’s Beef Suet, Beef 
Dripping, and Pure Lard are specially packed in 1-Ib. and 2-Ib 
decorated tins for export If any difficulty in obtaining 
supplies, please send name and address of your Storekeeper. 


THE PEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR — Cuts short attacksof 


COUGHS, COLDS, "stow. 
INFLUENZA, CATARRH, Acts Ike a oharm in 


A true Palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, and other bowel 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM complaints 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


Always ask for a COLLIS BROWNE 
Of ali Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- 
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The Editor’s Announcement Page 


IS LIVING ALONE LONELY? 


In this Number are several references to the problem of the 
lonely woman in the country. In my next issue [| am giving a 
rather striking article, written by a lady living alone, on “Ts 


Living Alone Lonely?” It puts a new aspect on an old question, 


There will be other notable features in my May Number: A 
brilliant article by Stacy Aumonier on “Should a Man Retire ?”; 
a finely illustrated article on “The Romance of King Arthur's 
Country ~ ; a moving human document by a Cambridge B.A., entitled 
“Shall [ Send My Boy to the University ?” ; an article celebrating 
the Diamond Jubilee of “The World's Largest Family ~ ; and some 
fine stories by Mrs. George Norman, H. 


Mortimer Batten, Ke. 
Please place a standing order for Tue fe Facto. 
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If You are Troubled with 


ANEMIA, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
CONSUMPTION, DEBILITY, EPILEPSY, 
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Adviser,” a_ Free 
Copy ot which will 
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dignified home 


In Showrooms occupying 500,000 sq. ff. 
of floor space, Jelks have £100,000 


worth of High-Grade Second-hand bur- 
NERVOUS DEPRESSION, NERVOUS nity re poe 
DISEASES, NEURALGIA, NEURASTHENIA, of artistic single pieces. Here you can 


select, at remar\ailv low cost, sound, 
tested furniture for a beautif:! and 
dium fiei home. Call and examine 
some of the attractive bargains. You 
will not be importuned to purchase. 


Cash or Easy Terms 
MONTHLY BARGAIN LIST 


Post tree on request. 


W. JELKS & SONS 


263-275 Holloway Road, London, N.7 
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Marked linen 


is a vital matter 
to housewives as a 
safeguard against 
loss. Thatis why 
you should use 
Cash's Names— 
the dainty seals of | 
ownership. They | 
are neat, fadeless 
and inexpensive, | 
and will last the | 
lifetime of the 


garment 


Make up your | 


‘ mind to-day to sew \ 
CAS H’S Cashs Names e 
on to your lingerie, A foot bath in hot “ Saltrates” water is all 
socks hanaker- | ‘ { althv ski 
A M E s chiefs, etc, No | you need, It does not affect sound, healthy skin 
method so “loss: | in the slightest degree, but acts only on the dead, 


Woven on Fine Cambric Tape oo "and | hardened skin composing corns and_ callouses, 

There are many different styles to choose from, and your | which it softens, just as water softens soap. 

Draper or Outfitter can supply in a few days, | Then pick the corn right out, root and all, like 


Prices. White Ground | the hull out of a strawberry. Merely cutting 


12 doz, (144 names) 6 doz. (72 names) 3/9 
% doz, (36names) 3/@ the top off with a razor or burning it off with 
caustic liquids, plasters, etc., is about as logical 
as cutting the top off an aching tooth, and is 
simply a waste of time. Also it hurts, and is 
dangerous. Millions of packets of Reucel Bath 
Cash's Names can te supplied in the following colours Saltrates (for the preparation of “ Saltrates ” 
Red, Yellow, Green, Helio, Black, Sky or Navy Blue, on | 
White Tapes. Also on Black Tapes at slight extra cost. | Wate r) have been sold, every one _ containing a 
Samples and Full List of Styles KF REE on application to signed guarantee to return money in full if any 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd. bone.) COVENTRY | user is dissatisfied, No question, no delay, and 


no red tape. Yet the sale is increasing daily. 


q STYLE 
Arnold Bennett | No. s. 


Actual size 


Se for Fo Samples of i 

Sead for Free Samples C ora This means something, as you will understand 
when vou see tor vourself the wonderful effects 
it produces. In packets of convenient sizes 


and at very low prices, from all chemists. Ask 


LEATHER FOR GLOVES) | 


Sudden, and Nappa Gloving Leather, Velvet THE ORIGINAL-THE YELLOW PACKET 


Cape, also Leather for Hats, Bags, ete 
REUDEL BATH SALTRATES 


Q. Dept.. 158 DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 MORE THAN A BATH SALT 


SUPERB NEW CATALOGUE. POST FREE. 


Window Sketches showing di ty pages » IMustrations, 
Sunfast Products for Colour Schemes. Satisfying Results. SEND TO- 
DAY. Beautiful ART ‘SILK und PANEL CURTAINS. IMPERIAL 
HEM Lace Ciirtains Fadeless FILET NETS, lour Edged 
MENTS, MUSLINS, CRETONNES, wylees BLINDS, LACES, etc 
Unique Value. * The Weave that We 


S. PEACH & SONS, 120 THE LOOMS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Sponge Mixture 


BEST —NOTHING BETTER 
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Perfect Feeding is 
a Baby’s Birthright 


It is a duty to infants deprived of mother’s milk 
to see that they are not the losers. Your duty 
is entirely fulfilled when you give baby Mellin’s 
Food, for, prepared as directed, it is a wonder- 
fully successful equivalent of mother’s milk. 
Perfect digestion, delightful contentment, easy 
teething, increased weight, firm flesh with the 
lovely dimples that make a_ thriving baby so 


charming—all these results give mothers perfect 
confidence in 


Baby Winstone of Bristol. 


Food 


’ Samples and descriptive book 


‘ det sent post free om receipt : Mellin’s Food is the food with a_ record ; its 
of 6d. in stamps. Particulars : 
of a unique “Progress Book” ; veputation is the result of ersal experience 
: @iso sent. 
MELLIN’S FOOD, LTD., ; of doctors, nurses and mothers. 


LONDON, S.E.15. 


SELF-FILLER 


GOOD self - filling pen is part of the 
equipment of every up-to-date wniter, 
and its use ensures quick, clean filling, and 


easy writing without blots or misses. The 
Blackbird Self-filler is recognised every- 
where as the standard of low-priced Self-fillers 
—the best pen obtainable for 7. 6. 


| 


Self-filling “Blackbird” - 7 6 


Non-Self-filling “ Blackbird” - 6/- 
OF STATIONERS 


(Posta 


extra 
CATALOGUE POST FREI AND 

Maniz, Topp & Lap., Swan House, 133 & 135, Oxford wr SRS 

Street, London, W ! Branches: 74%, Hich Holborn, W.CL1; JEWELLI RS 

97, Cheapside, E.C.2, and at 3, Exchange Street, Manchester ; 

Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Barcelona, Sydney, and Cape ‘Town 
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Foxes 


MY 


If it weren't for foxes, rats, 
mice and other vermin, how 
much easier the life of the 
farmer would be! And if 
it werent for the foxes in 
human form—the_ profiteers 
in food, the swindling com- 
pany promoters, the pilferers. 
the sharpers who are out to 
“do” us, our days would pass 
more _placidly. 

That is life, however: if 
there are lion-hearted men 
among us, there are, too, the 
shady, crawling foxes. 

Keep a sharp eye for foxes 
and other marauders: but 
don't let them spoil your 
belief in human nature. 


Discriminate. 
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“Framed in the opening of the door, a clean-cut, dark silhouette against the sunlit 
548 
garden and blue sky, stood a man, and, what was more, a young man’''—?. 
(Drawn by J, Dewar Mills.) 
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New Serial Story 


J ermyn "Mare 


CHAPTER 
Felicity—and Camilla 
HE 


big, luxuriously appointed car—a 

last word in modernism—was rolling 
smoothly along the dusty white road; 

and just ahead, beyond the bend where a 
bridge spanned the dimpling little river, 

Elm Tree Cottage peeped over its privet 
hedge, a survival from the days when motors 
didn’t exist, and women, of the class to 
which belonged the two occupants of that 
motor, swung in a covered litter or rode 
pillion. 

Both Elm Tree Cottage and its name were 
over three hundred vears old. Written 
testimony to that effect could be found in 
many creased and vellowed papers con- 
nected with the Montravers estates. Its 
diamond-paned windows blinked and _ glit- 


tered in the sunlight, birds twittered busily 
under its thatched roof, and over the trellis- 
work of faded blue which covered the lower 


half of its white-washed walls 
rioted in a heavy 


honeysuckle 


warmth of scent that was 
almost too dreamily sweet to be true. Giant 
elms made a cool green background for it, 
and climbing roses smothered the old red 
brick wall which divided it from the farm 
house next door. 

Elm Tree Cottage, in fact, was one of 
those picturesque relics of the sixteenth 
century which American tourists rave over, 
and at which even the unsentimental Eng- 
lish motorist, flashing alone the dusty 
white road below its wicket gate, slows 
down to have another look. 

There was no other house or cottage for 
a mile along that road on either side. One 
turned a corner suddenly over the quaint 
little bridge and came unon it, basking in 
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the hot June sun as it had basked for over 
three hundred summers, since some 
long-forgotten henchman of the Montravers 
family had first dwelt under its thatched 
roof, 
Nowadays 
little of the 


ever 


the Montraverses owned 
land hereabouts. They 
weathered the agricultural depression 
recent years any better than the 
of big landed proprietors, and a 
ber of farms and had been sold 
outright to their Elm Tree Cot- 
the most outlying fragment of the 
had of the first to go. 
Its tenant, retired naval commander, had 
glad buy it his own 
improvements to it. The 
of the Was very 

neighbourhood could 
He had 


he was prepared to devote 


very 
hadn't 
of 
majority 
large num- 
cottages 
tenants. 
tage, 
estate, been one 
a 
to make 
in this part 
healthy, and the 
have been 
wife, to whom 
the remainder 
of his days, and a little girl who could run 
happily her 
Captain Dale believed in a simple country 
life children; and_ it doubtful 
whether he looked ahead to the davs 
when Felicity would be grown up and need- 
the of other 
own 


been and to 


) air 
world 
scarcely 


quieter. delicate 


wild here during holidays. 


for was 
ever 
ing society young people of 
her 
Perhaps 
find 
she 
the 
more 
it at 
little 
demanded 


age. 

had 

her outlet 

had 
Dales 


that Felicity 
in long visits to the 
school, for of 
any. But 


he fancied 
would 
made at 
had _ barely 
likely that he never thought 
all. His deli charming, 
wife absorbed all his thoughts 
all his even as 
after from un- 
claimed 


friends 

relations 
it was 
about ate, 
selfish 
and 


now, 


attention, 
his death 
she 


five vears 


suspected heart — disease, 


Felicity’s. 


Those visits to girl friends had never 
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When the dead man's affairs 
that her 
had 


education 


materialized. 
were gone into his 
income would be 


widow found 


much less than she 
expected. —-Felicity’s expensive 
must be its reward. There were no 
social advantages to be derived from it 
since travelling is expensive and tips are 
a heavy drain; and how can one stay with 
rich friends when one hasn't the appropriate 
clothes for different occasions? 

Besides, her mother “couldn't 
part with darling Felicity”; the bare idea 
of it brought tears to her pretty, faded blue 
eyes, 

She was prepared—resigned, she would 
have put it—to live the rest of her life in a 
serene, self-indulgent retrospection, waited 


own 


bear to 


on hand and foot by the daughter who 
was all that was left of her “dear lost 
Andrew”; and she didn’t even realize— 
some women are like that—that the acute- 


ness of her grief had diminished in exact 
ratio to the extent to which Felicity’s de- 
votion had replaced his. 


Certainly she have 


would been very 
shocked if anyone had suggested to her 
that Felicity’s devotion was just a tiny 


bit the more comfortable of the two, since 
it made no demands whatever upon her 
beyond the charming smiles and the cares 
sing words which were so easy to dispense. 

Be that as it may, she found “poor dear 
Andrew” perfectly satisfactory as a 
memory. His personal belongings—the 
curios he had brought home from his foreign 
cruises—awoke no pang of acute regret with- 
in her. They counted for nothing more in 
the daily life of the cottage than the wild- 
boar crest over the black-beamed porch 
which bore witness to past ownership by the 
Montravers family. 

That same crest decorated the door panels 
of the approaching motor and gleamed from 
the buttons on its chauffeur’s livery. 

It wasn't that Montravers 
motored out so far in this direction, fifteen 
least from Hall. It 
was rather beyond her calling limit, and she 
knew Mrs. 


old days 


often Lady 


miles at Montravers 
Dale only slightly, though in the 
Dale had sometime 
made one of the guns at Lord Montraver 


Commander 


shooting parties. 

The call she was paying this afternoon 
was at the instigation of her niece, who was 
staying with her and who sat beside her 
now, an exquisite, graceful creature, dressed 
and manicured and groomed to a perfection 
of expensive simplicity. 


Camilla Kelthorpe gave one at a casual 


glance 
second glance failed to ratify 


an impression of prettiness that a4 
Not that she 
from it. Her vivacity and 


the brilliance of her smile would alone have 


was plain—far 
saved her from such a charge. But Camilla, 
less perfectly turned out and less graciously 
sure of herself, might have escaped any 
particular notice; under present 
conditions she undoubtedly drew the eye 
and pleased it. 

She leaned forward eagerly now as the 


whereas 


car stopped before the cottage, and was out 
on the road before the dignified chauffeur 
could open the door. 

“Camilla, my dear,” expostulated Lady 
Montravers mildly, as she proceeded to fol- 
low with pertly deliberation. But Camilla, 
light and long-limbed, speeding up 
the brick path between the sweet peas and 
the snapdragons, calling as she went at the 
top of a high, flute-like voice. 

“Felicity ! Oh, Fe-li-ci-tee!” 

From of the quaint 
shaped windows under the thatch a girl's 
head thrust itself out looked 
her out of great, golden-brown eyes, won 
derful, wonder-filled with long, jet 
black lashes, set in a rose-flushed, sun-kissed 
face. The wonder died out in glad sur 
prise. 

“Why, Camilla! This ts good!’ 

Felicity Dale’s voice was deep and rich 


was 


one ecclesiastical- 


and down at 


eves, 


and slow: it was like herself, unusual. In 
fact, Felicity was quite the most unexpected 
vision to meet, framed in the window of a 
little old cottage by the roadside. 

She disappeared now, bumping her head 
in her hurry against the sloping ceiling 
of her tiny The next moment 
she was flying down the stairs and 
narrow hall to meet Camilla in 
the open doorway and envelop her with a 


hedroom. 
steep 


across the 


fervent hug in her strong young arms, 
Her welcome could not have been more 

gratifvingly warm and enthusiastic if this 

meeting —so long postponed had been a 


thing difficult of accomplishment, and if 
Camilla had 
t to finding her 


stacles to 


unheard-of ob 
Elm 


encountered 
way down to 
Tree Cottage 

Some vague 
have crept into Camilla’s thoughts at the 
little stab of 
time had 


consciousness of this may 


moment, bringing with it a 
guilt and remorse that so long 
had last seen her friend. 


smothered it in the gay, 


elapsed since she 
But if it did she 
rapid exchange of questions, comments and 
ejaculations Life that wa 
the watchword of Camilla’s particular set— 


was too short 
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for meticulous self- 
blame and regrets. 
Here she was at last, 
and here was dear 
old Felicity, just a> 
sweet and friendly 
as in taeir old 
schooldays together ; 
not a whit altered, 
excepting, it might 
be, in that she was 
prettier than ever. 
Camilla scanned 
the lovely glowing 
face with its feature- 
clean-cut as any 
cameo, its rose 
tinted skin, its fram« 
of thick dark hain 
that held gleams of 
copper in dts bur 
nished waves 
Heavens! w 
a sensation Felicity 
would make in Lon 
don - in ine right 
clothes in Camil 
la’s own set! 
Camilla, whatever 
her faults, was 
eenerous in her 
admiration of other 
women's looks. She 
drew back, holding 
her friend at arm’s 
length and survey- 
ing her with affe 
tionate criticism, 
There wasnt 


much fault to be ** Now We can 
tound with Feli- 

city’s clothes as sli 

stood—here in the co mtiv, miles away 
from anywhere. Felicity had taste. Het 
simple cotton frock was cut on more 
or less the right lines a little too 
long, perhaps? H'm, ves, and a trifle 


wide in the skirt But her shoes and 
stockings were neat; and had ever any girl 
a prettier ankle and foot than Felicity 2. 
Camilla, too, was in country.clothes: but 
country with a difference, hailing from Bond 


Street. One couldn't imagine Camilla with- 
out that indescribable cachet. Even ir. their 
schooldays together in’ Paris it dis 
tinguished her from the ruck of her school 


fellows, 


She and Felicity had been acknowledged 
aders in those days; Camilla through her 


talk comfortably,” Camilla said, as she 
curled herself up in a creaking armchair ‘"—p. 544 


chic and her audacity, Felicity by reason of 
her beauty and her brains. Yet after five 
vears Felicity’s loveliness was. still buried 
in this little cottage in the depths of the 
country, and het eager brain found its most 
frequent exercise in the adding up of the 
weekly bills, and the endless contriving to 
make both ends meet on a tiny income. 
And all Camilla’s chic and daring hadn't 
gained for her what she wanted—that in 
detinite something which should finally quiet 
and satisfy her restless spirit. She wasn’t 
even quite sure what it was that she wanted, 
though lately she had begun to fancy that 
she did ; and this visit of hers to elm Tree 
Cottage was by way of preparing the ground 
for a step in the right direction. 
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Lady Montravers broke in upon them now, 
surging majestically up the narrow garden 
path; and a voice, sweetly plaintive, could 
be heard calling from inside the little sit 
ting-room., 

“Who is it, Felicity dear?’ 

“It's Lady Montravers, mother, and 
Camilla,” Felicity called back, and went 
forward to greet the while 
Camilla passed on into the sitting-room. 

It was an airy, pleasant room, low- 
ceilinged and oak-beamed like the rest of 
the cottage, with cool, distempered walls on 
which hung quaint coloured prints, chiefly 
of old sailing ships. All the furniture was 
old and good, and the window curtains and 
chintz upholstering of dainty pattern. A 
low stand of woodland ferns masked the old 
fashioned open fireplace, and there was some 
beautiful old china on the 
mantelshelf. On a couch near the 
window reclined a_ fragile-looking woman 
who was herself not unlike a piece of Dres 
‘len china. 

She sat up as Camilla entered and held 
out both hands with a pretty, weiccming 
gesture, 

“My dear child!” Her 
caressingly on the girl's ear. 
since seen even 
you,” 

“1 believe 
last here,” 
kiss the soft cheek, feeling very decidedly 
guilty this time. Mrs. Dale had an astonish 
ing knack of bringing vour deficiencies home 
to vou in the sweetest possible way, espe 
cially when they affected herself. Camilla 
knew that from of old. As a schoolgirl she 
had often spent part of her holidays at Elm 
Tree Cottage, and Felicity had paid her re 
turn visits in London. But her own parents 
had been alive then. And it wasn’t her fault 
if Felicity had refused her invitations 

But it was her fault that she hadn't made 
more of an effort to come down here and see 
Felicity. 


older visitor, 


high, narrow 
open 


soft fell 
“Tt seems ages 


heard 


voice 


we've you or from 
it’s three years since I 
Camilla said as she stooped to 


was 


later 


There had even been actual visits 


to Montravers Hall in which she hadn't 
somehow made time to motor over to call 
on her friend. 

“Tm afraid I'm a shockine!y bad corre 
spondent,” she added, remembering also 


Felicity’s last unanswered letter with a fresh 


pang; and hastily left the subject to make 
banal remarks about the beauty of the 
country at this time of vear, and how well 


the cottave garden was looking. Did Felicity 


really do all the gardening herself? 
“Felicity loves her garden,” Mrs. Dale 


said smilingly. 
hers.” 

She always spoke as though her daughter's 
share in the household work and her labours 
in the vegetable garden behind the 
were curious and amusing whims on the part 
of Felicity. 

And then Lady Montravers came in, her 
imposing 
little room. 

But 
she deposited herself heavily in a chair and 
chatted on the blandly 
ignoring the fact that only the barest back- 
the river of 


“Tt's a tremendous hobby 


cottage 


presence seeming to swamp the 


she was very friendly and genial as 


topics of the dav, 


and 
politics might have been expected to reach 


wash of events on society 
this sheltered backwater. 

Yet it 
her 
omnivorous 


Mrs. 


She 


Dale held 


Was an 


was noticeable that 


own quite creditably. 


reader, and a library subs rip 
tion was among the expenses which had not 
been put down after her hushand died. She 
was also a clever woman in her 


Way most 


successfully selfish people have their fair 


share of brains—and she talked well in her 
soft, tramante voice, holdiny the 
the without an effort. Her 
though unfailingly sweet, managed somehow 
to be 


centre of 


stage manner, 


One would have. sai 


impressive, a 
that it was she, and not Lady Montravers, 
who was the great lady of the neighbour 
hood, entertaining someone far less im 
portant. 

Tea was brought in bv a buxom, elderly 
maid, and after it was over Camilla made 


Felicity take her up to her bedroom under 
the roof 
“Now we 


as she curled herself up in 


sald, 


can talk comfortably,” she 


a creaking arm 


chair, while Felicity sat cross-leeeved on the 


little low bed do von remet bet 
the davs when you and [ shared this reom 
toge ther ? And all the thines we talked 


about, the things we meant to do when we 


put our hair up?” 

Feli it\ nodded Her big eves clouded 
over and her delicate lips hardened sud 
denly When she spoke it seemed to be 
with an effort 

“Well, vouve done some of them, havent 
vou?” she said “Vou've travelled and 


vou've been to heaps of dances and theatres 


and house parties in the country; at d you've 


had proposals, | expect lots ot them 
“Not lots Camilla shook her head de 
cisively “Nowadays, since the war, unless 


voure the wrone kind of flirt ot the right 


kind of heiress vou don’t find men falling 
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over each other in their hurry to burden 
themselves with your maintenance! I've 
had some proposals, of course. And you?” 

Felicity gave a short laugh. 

“Me?” she said scornfully. “Camilla, 
do you know that I’m twenty-three and I've 
scarcely met an unattached man since I left 
school—not even to talk to, let alone to 
fall in love with! The curate here is mat 
ried, so’s the doctor. The rector and his 
wife have no family, and none of them ever 
have anyone in the least interesting to stay 
with them. The rector had a brother down 
for the week-end last month; he was a pro- 
fessor of geology with a bald head and a 
black beard. He was the only bachelor I'd 
spoken to since Christmas.” 
““Good heavens, Felicity ! 

Her friend stared at her in consternation; 
and, encouraged by her glance, Felicity let 
herself go. 

“Sounds exciting, doesn’t it?” she asked 
ironically. “There must be something wrong 
with me that I didn’t feel quite a thrill. We 
played croquet together. There isn’t any 
golf or tennis down here, and croquet’s the 


only game I get a chance of playing, so I’m 
rather a dab at it. The geologist was very 
keen; but I beat him, and he didn’t like 
being beaten, so | uit my first and only 
chance of matrimony. Think of it 
Camilla!” 


Camilla, to judge by her expression, was 
thinking of it with horrified dismay—of the 
situation, not of the lost opportunity. 
Felicity went on. 

“You see, there isn’t anybody else down 
here that one can know; no young people 
of any kind; no one to meet and discuss 


things with from one’s own point of view. 


The few big houses like your aunt’s are too 
far away to call on small fry like us; and 
Barstead Grange, our nearest place of any 


mportance, has been empty for years,’ 
Camilla was silent for a moment out of 
sheer inability to express herself, and that 
was a rare thing with Camilla. If Felicity 
had spoken pett hiv she would have taken 
the little outburst for the exaggerated griev- 
ance of so many girls who live in. the 
country and can’t atlord a London season; 
but this was different There was a dreary 
resignation, a rine of bare truth about it, 
that sho ked her friend Were there really 
districts in rural Eneland, the n, like the 
places one read about in di pre ne novels, 
where a girl never got a chance of marriage 
ind a home of her own? Where even a 
lovely creature like Felicity could wither, 
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unsought and neglected, into a wasted spin- 
sterhood ? 

“Felicity, why have you never told me 
this before?” she asked. 

Felicity made a rueful grimace. A flush 
had mounted to her forehead; she tried to 
laugh off the seriousness which had des 
cended on them both. 

“Why should 1?” she said. “It can't be 
helped; it’s just fate. If father had lived 
I could have gone away, earned my own 
living somehow and made my own friends. 
But there’s Mum, you see. She’s alone; | 
couldn't possibly leave her for long; and as 
for short visits, why, we simply can't afford 
it. And that’s that. I didn’t mean to grouse, 
Camilla. It’s abominably bad manners on 
my part, and it isn’t as if you could alter 
things.” 

But into Camilla’s heedless, thoughtless 
soul the prick of conscience was stabbing its 
way. Couldn't she have altered things—a 
little? Couldn't she have given’ more 
thought to Felicity, have come oftener to 
see her, have even brought some of her own 
friends with her on those visits to break 
this caged monotony which was such a con 
trast to her own existence ? 

The scent of the honeysuckle stealing in 
through the open casement was bringing the 
old days of their girlish friendship back to 
Camilla. It had meant such a big thing, 
then, to them both; and she had forgotten 
it, put it aside until the time had come when 
she had realized that she could make use of 
Felicity 

How hateful! How utterly hateful 
and despicable! Camilla’s soul, deprived 
of its usual shell of self satisfaction, felt 
most uncomfortably raw and naked. 

Suddenly she sat up with a jerk. 

“Took out for your head!” her friend 
warned her hastily. “The roof slopes so 
low near that window.” 

At that Camilla laughed involuntarily. 
though she certainly didn’t feel in a laugh 
ing mood. 

“One doesn't expect to have to take care 
of one’s head down here in this beautiful, 
peaceful corner of the world,” she said. 
“QOne’s heart, now ...! always con 
nected sentiment with the country, some 
how 

“Oh, vou'd not need to keep vour heart in 
leading-strings here,” Felicity assured her 
erimly. 

“A curious little flicker crossed Camilla’s 
mobile face 

‘N-no,” she said slowly. “Your descrip- 
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* Camuilla’s first impression of Paul Vanderlee surprised her. 
She had expected something older, more cynical looking ""—p. 552 


tion of it certainly wouldn't make one feel “Ah, don’t be absurd!” Felicity made 


nervous on that score, for oneself or for one of those adorable grimaces that were 
anyone else! If you haven't found a single = more attractive than most women’s sweetest 
heart to raise a flutter in, one might con smiles, “And don’t run away with the idea 
sider that Aphrodite and Minerva rolled into that my miserable little ambition is Just to 
one would do no damage.” cause that sort of fluttering | Camilla "—the 
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deep voice grew wistfully hungry “I only 
Want to flutter my own wings, to be in the 
middle of everything for a little while, to 
do what othet girls do what you've been 
doing ever since you came out.” 


Better not take me for youn model, my 
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dear,” the other said lightly. “Aunt Her- 
mione doesn’t approve of me at all; [’m 
rather too much in the middle of things to 
please her, But... Felicity, why shouldn’t 
you have your flutter?” Her face was alight 
and eager. She bent forward and laid a 
stim, forcible hand on the other girl’s knee. 
Out of the first idea which had lain behind 
her visit to kim Tree Cottage a new and 
better scheme had suddenly evolved itself. 
“What about changing places for a month 
or so, you and I?” she asked. 

Felicity stared, uncomprehending, 

“Oh, don’t you see? It’s perfectly 
simple,” Camilla explained, thrilled with 
what she felt to be a really justifiable en 
thusiasm. She had been conscious of a 
certain little awkwardness about her original 
scheme; for when one frankly makes use of 
friends whom one has so far neglected, only 
the most brazen can feel quite at their ease. 
But this killing of two birds with one stone 
was a different matter. ‘“ You're tired of the 
country, I’m tired of London,” she went on. 
“Yes, honestly, I was actually thinking to- 
day of proposing myself to you on a visit 
as a paying guest, 1f you wouldn’t have 
me any other way. Well, if I come here 
and take your place-—-do your work, look 
after your mother—is there any reason why 
you shouldn’t go to London for a month or 
so, and flutter those wings of yours to your 
heart’s content in my flat, chaperoned by 
dear old Wilmy?” 

“Camila!” Felicity swung her feet off 
the bed, and her eyes shone. “What a 
gorgeous idea!” Then her face fell. “But 
if you weren’t there I shouldn’t know a soul 
in London,” she said ruefully, “and I 
shouldn’t know my way about. 

“Yes, you would, in about three days’ 
time. Wilmy would see to that. And I'd 
get all my special pals to look you up. 
Oh, you'd flutter as gaily as the best of 
them.” 

But Felicity was still doubtful; excited, 
vearning, but ‘doubtful, She shook her head. 
~ “You can't flutter without pretty clothes,” 


she said: “and, alas! I haven’t anything to 


wear that’s fit for London.” 

‘You'll have mine.” Camilla’s retort 
was prompt. “I shan’t want most of them 
down here, and we're just about the samc 
S1Z¢ 

“Oh-h-h !” Felicity uttered a_ low, 
ecstatic exclamation. 

Visions floated before her—visions of art 
galleries, of theatres, of Kew Gardens and 
the park, of an oce asional meal at a restaur- 
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ant perhaps; even, possibly, a dance. . 
and “dear old Wilmy’’—they had met once 
long ago. Wilmy had been Camiila’s 
governess in the early days before Camilla 
went to she official 
chaperon and devoted slave in the little 
flat in Brook Street. To “Wilmy '’—other 
wise Miss Wilmot--Felicity would be, as 
Camilla pointed out, a godsend. 

“She'll simply revel in taking vou to all 
the intellectual and artistic shows that 
yowll love and that I’ve got bored with. 
Oh, you'll be a breath of fresh life 
Wilmy; but I shall have to warn her before 
hand that she isn’t to let you be too ‘ high- 
brow.’ This is to be a flutter, my dear, 
and don’t you forget it.” 

“Tf mother could spare me 
pered Felicity. 

“Spare you? Don’t I tell vou that she 
can have me instead? Aren't I a host in 
myself?” Camilla had risen impulsively 
to her feet, narrowly missing the ceiling. 
“And she likes me——” 

“Who wouldn't like you?” Felicity de 
manded warmly. 

Camilla’s answer was a hug. There was 
remorse and shame in that hug as well as 
genuine affection. 

“Oh, I know that I’m quite a presentable 
and pleasing-mannered young person,” she 
acknowledged mockingly; “but there are 


schoo! ; Was now 


to 


half-whis- 


some people, Felicity ”’—an odd little note 
had crept into her voice—“in whose eyes I 
simply don’t exist. And in my own I’m 


afraid I’m pretty often rather a little worm. 
Hullo, isn’t that Aunt Hermione calling?” 
It was. As the two girls came out on to 
the narrow little landing she was 
at the foot of the stairs. 
“Camilla, we ought to be going, or we 


tanding 


shall be late for dinner, and your uncle 
will have an apoplectic fit if he has to face 
the Gilrays and their ‘celebrity’ by him- 


self. He never knows what to say to Chelsea 
And Felicity, my dear” 

she lowered her voice and cast a backward 
glance at the front door, on which an im 
perative knocking could be heard——" your 
mother says there’s someone at the door, and 
she thinks maid the back 
garden and can’t hear.” 

She turned back into the <itting-room, and 
Felicity ran downstairs and opened the door, 
Camilla following more deliberately, 

Framed in the t door, a 
clean-cut, dark silhouette against the sun- 
lit garden and blue sky, stood a man, and, 
what was more, Oh, 


people, poor lamb. 


your s out in 


opening of the 


a young man un- 


doubtedly young; not more than twenty. 
nine or so. He was wearing a shabby old 
tweed coat and riding-breeches and a 
weather-beaten soft felt hat, which he lifted 
at sight of Felicity. Or did he merely 
touch it with his finger in a rustic salute? 
Camilla 

Under the hat his sunburnt face showed 
lean and hard and pleasant in expression, 
At least, Camilla thought his expression 
pleasant at a first glance. On a second 
she decided that its amiability was ironical. 
There was the suggestion of a sneer about it. 

From where she stood behind Felicity, 
half-way up the staircase, he could not see 
her, but she on her part indulged in a sur- 
prised and interested scrutiny cf him. 
Hadn't Felicity said that there were no 
young men in the neighbourhood ? 

He was holding out a couple of eggs ina 


Wasn't sure. 


e@ imewy and not too clean hand, and she 
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heard him say: 

“IT caught one of your hens in my yard 
to-day, Miss Dale, and handed her over the 
wall to your maid; did she tell you? And 
now I've found these behind the woodshed 
My own hens couldn't have laid ’em; they're 
all safely shut in.” 

“Oh, that’s kind Felicity 
said. “One of the little wretches has been 
wandering off and laying away lately, but 
I couldn't 
sure it isn’t one of vour own hens?” 

“Positive.” Again that 
lifting of a 'ong, brown finger 
of his hat. “Good afternoon.” 

On the last word he had turned abruptly 
and was gone, his thick-soled boots echoing 
on the brick pathway, leaving Felicity gaz- 
n rueful amusement at the eg 
which he had transferred to her own hands 

“Felicity, in the 
Camilla came quickly down the remaining 
“And lo you 
by pretending that this is Adam 
Eden?” 

Felicity put the eggs carefully down on a 
little table in the hall. 

“As tar as this Eve i 
she answered. “Oh, IT never said that t 
men here outside my own class 


very of vou,” 


discover where. You're quite 


slight, casual 


the brim 


to 


os 


ing down i 


who world was th: 


steps of the staircase. what 


mean an 


less 


her 


s concerned 
weren't any 
This countryside, which vou admire so, sees 
‘keeping 
among the labourers and the farmers’ 
That out neigh 
Bassett He’ 
here, taken on the farm since | 
don't vou? 
call 


plenty of ‘courting’ and com 


pany 


families wa next-door 


bour, George s only just come 
ris uncle died 


He 


me 


You remember old Bassett. 
talked broad and 


used to 


dialect 
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‘Missie.’ This young man has had some 
sort of education, I suppose; he speaks quite 
nicely. But he’s old Bassett’s nephew, just 
the same.” 

“Bassett or not, I think I should be in- 
clined to make friends with him,” Camilla 
observed. But Felicity shook her head. 

“Vou might, but you’d get no further than 
thinking if mother had any voice in the 
matter,” she said. “* Mother clings to the 
ald wavs; she doesn't believe in’ mixing. 
She savs it’s easier for big people like your 
aunt, for instance, to ignore class distinc- 
tions than it is for little people like us. 
The less weighty you are socially the easier 
you sink. Sounds a paradox, doesn’t it? 
So we are on polite but distant terms with 
Mr. Bassett, and”—she broke into a little 
cynical laugh—‘“‘he dislikes us too much, in 
consequence, even to steal our eggs 1” 

Camilla laughed, too, but from the lips 
outwards, as the saying is. Her eyes 
remained sympathetically grave. She 
gathered from Felicity’s tone that the latter 
had not been at all unwilling to be friendly 
with her decidedly personable neighbour, 
and she didn’t believe it likely that any 
human young man would have adopted, 
without an inward protest, so politely 
aggressive an attitude towards a girl as 
lovely as Felicity 

She followed her now into the sitting 
room, and found an illuminating comment 
on the situation in the amiable readiness 
with which Mrs. Dale received het sugges 
tion to take Felicity’s place at the cottage 
for a month or so allowing herself, with 
scarcely any difficulty, to be persuaded into 
sparing Felicity from home, and falling in 
with Camilla’s scheme 

It had probably, the girl thought after 
wards, seemed to Felicity’s mother a 
heaven - sent) opportunity to get her 
daughter temporarily out of the danger 


zone of an undesirable acq laintanceship 


CHAPTER IU 
Lady Montravers® Dinner Party 


O it’s philanthropy this time?” Lady 


Montravers remarked when thev were 


once more seated in the motor and on 


their way home She said it in much the 
tone of one who says, “So it’s measles thi- 
time (or wheoping-cough or ~=mumps).” 


Camilla laughed 


It was just the veriest rip 


pple of a laugh, 
clear and soft Phere was one thing to be 
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said for her, and all her harassed relations 
said it reluctantly. Whatever startling thing 
Camilla might say--and she had the amaz- 
ing frankness of her contemporaries—she 
was never noisy. And whatever outrageous 
thing she might choose to go and do, she 
did it gracefully. But her relations said a 
lot of other things, too, about Camilla. Old 
\dmiral Kelthorpe, down at Torquay, said 
them with a good deal of explosive quarter- 
deck language; Cousin Emily, in Cadogan 
Place, said them with the scandalized horror 
befitting a mid-Victorian survival; while 
Uncle John, the bishop, said them with an 
emphasis which would have made the clergy 
in his diocese quake--and didn’t have the 
smallest effect on Camilla. 

Nothing that any of her relations said 
affected Camilla much. Why should it? 
She was an orphan, sufficiently well-en- 
dowed, and independent of them all. And 
she was a dear girl really; they were all 
agreed upon that. It was only what the 
admiral described as her “infernal restless- 
ness” that drove her into the undesirable 
adventures over which the family sent 
frantic wires summoning each other to 
fevered and helpless conclaves. 

Lady Montravers, looking sideways and 
meditatively at her niece, passed Camilla’s 
various delinquencies in swift mental 
review, 


hat never-to-be-forgotten time 


There was t 
when Camilla joined a weird little com- 
munity in Cornwall who professed some 
kind of erratic socialism, and wore ex- 
tremely unbecoming clothes made in one 
piece. (“We must be thankful, I suppose, 
that they wear any,’ Cousin Emily had 
sighed on this occasion.) There was that 
ther even more terrible time when Camilla 
elected to travel in the East with a well- 
known woman explorer who was famous 
for her political indiscretions; and a 
harassed ofticial had pa ked them both home 
just in time to save a small international 
complication \nd there had been many 
others. Restless, that’s what Camilla was. 
\lwavs looking for something that would 
sive her the best that was to be got out of 
life and always missing it, 

“No ballast,” snorted the admiral. 

“A serious purpose in life would be the 
aving of her,” declared the bishop. And: 

‘A husband and babies are what Camilla 
wants.” chorused the various aunts and 

Sut this last, apparently, was just what 
Camilla didn’t want. .The aunts and cousins 
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had matchmaked strenuously to no purpose, 
and det:imentals and excellent partis had 
so far wooed her in vain; for Camilla had 
undoubtedly “a way with her.” Yet Lady 
Montravers had begun to have a shrewd sus- 
picion lately that Camilla’s obstinate state 
of single blessedness was not due to that 
particular brand of sheer perverseness of 
On the other 
hand, one may certainly call it perverse of 
any young woman, in these days of a short- 
age of men, to set her incipient affections on 
something entirely out of reach; and that 
was what Lady Montravers strongly  sus- 
pected Camilla of doing. 

Various little straws had seemed to show 
her Jately which way the wind was blowing 
And now here she was electing to bury her- 


which everyone accused her. 


self for a month or longer in the depths of 
the country, and to lead a simple and 
domesticated life, out of a sudden impulse 
or so it seemed—of charity towards a friend 
whom hitherto had rather 
neglected. 

“You'll be bored to tears in a weck,” her 
aunt warned her unsympathetically. “And 
you'll get thoroughly fagged trying to do 
the sort of work that you’re not accustomed 
to. I shall expect to sce come back 
looking like a washed-out dishcloth, and 
grown utterly dull and bucolic as a result of 
the narrow life you've been leading.” 

“Darling Aunt Hermione!” 

Camilla sat up and hugged ier knees, 
thoroughly enjoying herself. “And | 
humbly thought that change in me 
would be an improvement! ” 


she 


certainly 


you 


who 
an\ 


“Not this kind of change,” said Lady 
Montravers firmly. “I grant that there’s a 
great deal about you that I don’t approve 


ot, but IT won't deny, my dear, that so far 
she emphasized the 
‘T’ve 


trenchantly 
always found you agreeable to look 


” 


words 


at and amusing to listen to 
Not 
sweetly. 


always,” Camilla interrupted 
“Surely it wasn’t so long ago that 
that ‘the banal 

girl’ "’—she mimicked 
ship’s weighty tones affectionate im 
“*had neither the wit of the 
eighteenth century nor the decorum of the 


nineteenth; that 


vou told me chatter of the 


modern her lady 


with 
pertine ne 


our complexions were as 


blatant as our disregard for other people’s 


comfort; and that since not one of us could 
noid a really intelligent person’s attention 


for five minutes, it was a pity we 


doing the 


were in 
capable ot next best thing and 


holding our tongues, even for five seconds,’ 


“T’m glad vou remember it so well,” her 


aunt said crisply. “To be strictly honest, 
I should perhaps have put most of that into 
quotation marks.” 

“Who said it?” Camilla’s tone was idly 
curious. “A suburban critic in a Sunday 
paper and a Monday frame of mind?” ~ 

“No, Very smart, my dear, but not quite 
appropriate in this case,” 
answered, “I 


Lady Montravers 
fancy that ‘suburban’ js 
hardly a word you could apply to a very 
eminent K.C.” 

Camilla pursed up her lips in a long, soft 
whistle. 

“Oh-h! So it Peter Rainham, was 
it?” she said, in a carefully amused voice. 


Was 


Sut her colour had risen. and it was only 
after a brief pause that she added: “He 
likes to do all the talking himself, I expect, 
It’s bound to become a habit with these pro- 
fessional orators. Wouldn't it be awful to 
be married to a man like that?” 

“It’s not a calamity that’s likely to over- 
take you, my dear,” the older 
assured her dryly. That flush hadn't es 
caped her, and she wasn't in the least taken 
in by Camilla’s dégagée ait There were 
some instanc es, she decided, when it was ob- 
viously kind to be cruel, end this 
o; them. If the silly child was cherishing 
an unrequited affection for that shining legal 
light, Sir Peter Rainham, it was much bette: 
that the hopelessness of it should be brought 
home to her fool of 
herself. 


woman re- 


Was on 


before she made a 

Sir Peter’s indifference te women was well 
known. It amounted to politely suppressed 
dislike. He had 
jilted. The actual 
never become 
that the breaking off of her engage- 
had the 
the girl had done him. 


been and 


story had 


engaged 
facts of the 
veneral 


once 


property ; but it was 
said 
ment not been only wrong which 
People who were 
reputed to be better informed on the subject 
than had hinted at a 
fidence which had nearly ruined Peter Rain 


ham’s professional careet So it 


others betraved con 
wasn't to 


be wondered at if women—particularly the 
type to which Camilla apparently belonged, 
irresponsible, frivolous butterflies—were 


ranked in his When 


he was obliged to meet them he was invari 


mind as social evils. 
ably courteous and pleasant, but his very 
insult in many 
permitted any 
into 


almost an 
and he 
feminine acquaintanceship to 
friendliness. 


courtesy) Was 


women's eves: never 
ripen 
He gave no woman the chance 
to get to close quarters with him, and so 
to deepen any fleeting impression which she 


might have made. For the rest, he was a 
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brilliant successful man, with a sardonic 
sense of humour. Not good-looking, since 
it's very se!dom that humour and brain and 
great force of character are accompanied by 
regular features or good looks of the stereo- 
typed kind. He wasn’t a big man, either, 
ae imposing in physique; but he was never 
negligible, even when silent. He had only 
to enter a room in any company for his 
presence to be felt. 

A living challenge, that was the light in 
which Rainham appeared to most women; 
but Camilla, so her aunt decided, must be 
firmly discouraged frem wasting her time 
on anyone so unresponsive. 

So she made a few more casual remarks 
on the subject of the great K.C., under 
which Camilla—if she really cherished the 
ambition of which her aunt suspected her— 
should have writhed inwardly. Outwardly 
she bore herself with a cool and smiling in- 
difference, neither agrecing nor disagreeing 
with Lady Montravers’ firm relegation of 
Sir Peter to the realms of confirmed 
bachelorhood. 

“There’s always hope for a woman 
where a man is concerned,” the older woman 
observed, “if she can bring the forces of 
propinquity or of habit into play. But no 
woman gets that kind of a chance at Sir 
Peter Rainham; he’s probably wise enough 
to realize its danger.” 

“And that in itself is a sign of weakness,” 
remarked Camilla placidly. 

To which her aunt responded with a brief 
snort which was equivalent te a duellist’s 
touché, and Camilla changed the subject in 
haste while the honours of the encounter 
were still hers. 

They were rather barren honours, never- 
theless, and as she dressed for dinner that 
night in her big, luxurious bedroom. at 
Montravers Hall she owned it ruefully. 

Of course, she was being an utter fool. 
\unt Hermione was a shrewd woman of the 
world; her dictums held the ring of 
authority and experience. If she were to 
grasp the true inwardness of her niece's 
scheme, as outlined this afternoon, she would 
disapprove of it even more strongly, 

“Well, I’ve got a month still in which to 
change my mind,” said Camilla to herself. 
Her visit to Elm Tree Cottage had been 
settled for July, and this was only the 


beginning of June. To change hen 
mind... . But, good gracious, she couldn't, 
of course For the moment she had for 
gotten Felicity Whatever happened, 


Felicity mustn’t be disappointed. No, she 
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had burned her boats; there could be no 
question of changing her mind. Camilla 
me ntally shook herseif for her cowardice: 
yit a rather terrifying feeling of irre- 
vocability had gripped her. The claims of 
a thing that Aad to be done, that couldn’t 
he wriggled out of somehow, were new to 
her. She had cultivated to such a fine point 
the art of evading anything that she didn’t 
want to do that it was an unpleasant ex- 
perience for her to find herself actually 
bound down to anything really important 
that she had begun to feel qualms about. 

Perhaps it was as a protest against this 
feeling-~a sort of defiant assertion of herself 
and her right to change her mind—that half- 
way through her dressing she decided not to 
wear the frock that had been put out for 
her—an airy creation of rainbow chiffon and 
crystal beads. 

When she had selected it she had for- 
gotten for the moment that the chief guest 
to-night was to be the well-known portrait 
painter, Paul Vanderlee. Now, remember- 
ing it, she paid him the compliment of 
dressing to please his artistic eye in a shim- 
mering gold tissue that draped her slim 
figure in softly classical lines, held in below 
the waist with a girdle of green and gold, 
from which heavy barbaric tassels swung as 
she walked. The pearl necklace which she 
had been wearing she put aside also in 
favour of a long thin chain of platinum, at 
the end of which hung a solitary emerald, 
plainly set as a pendant. Camilla’s jewels 
had been heirlooms inherited from her 
mother’s side of the family, and her aunt 
had often protested that they were out of 
keeping —far too valuable for a girl to wear. 
But Camilla, when she looked at herself in 
her long glass, was tranquilly pleased with 
her own reflection. The gold of her dress 
emphasized the lighter tints of her soft 
ereen found a reflection 
in her hazel eves, whose predominant colour 
varied from one moment to another. 


brown hair, and the 


Yet there had been no conscious vanity in 
her choice, It was just one of the things to 
which she owed a great deal of her success, 
an unerring instinct for the appropriate. 

To-night’s dinner party wasn’t to be a big 
one. ‘The vicar and his wife were the only 
outsiders besides the Gilrays and Vanderlee, 
who were staving with them rhe latter 
were members of a little artistic colony 
which flourished on the outskirts of Mon 
travers Park. Lawrence Gilray ran a 
summer school of art, and was well known 
as a clever painter of rural scenes, while 
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his wife was a minor poctess. They were 
given to entertaining a good deal at the 
week-ends with a lavish Bohemian hos 
pitality, utterly regardless of the incongruity 
of the people whom they brought together 
in haphazard fashion under their roof. 
Gilray himself was the sort of person who 
would ask a missionary bishop to meet an 
American “bootlegger”’ and not think twice 
about it; while his wife would probably 
reach the dessert stage of dinner without 
realizing which was which. 

Lord Montravers took the deepest interest 
in their house parties—the kind of interest 
which one takes in a neighbouring menagerie 
of wild beasts. He was conventional and 
English to his backbone—a_bald-headed, 
full-blooded county magnate with a kind 
heart, an irascible temper and a genial 
contempt for anything that he didn’t quite 
understand. Art was decidedly one of those 
things; art, that is, of the sort that most of 
the Gilrays’ friends professed. But a man 
like Paul Vanderlee, successful portrait 
painter, was a different matter altogether. 
His work was a business proposition; and a 
fellow who could indulge a peculiar and 
messy hobby and make money over it at 
the same time was to be respected. Besides, 
Vanderlee was a foreigner, though Gilray 
had assured him that one would hardly 
know it; and foreigners weren’t to be judged 
like ordinary men—for which, read Britons, 

Everyone was already assembled in the 
drawing-room for when Camilla 
came down. The party itself only 
consisted of about half a dozen people, all 
more or less intimate 
Montravers had felt able to leave to their 
own that afternoon with a clear 
conscience; and Camilla’s quick eye soon 
picked out the new-comers among them. 

The vicar and his wife she knew already, 
also. hawk-eyed, enthusiastic Lawrence 
Gilray and his dreamy little wife. It was 
the tall man standing by the firepiace, dis 
cussing the English climate with his hostess, 
who drew her attention at once 

She had heard a deal about Paul 
Vanderlee during the last vear or two. He 
had come rapidly to the front as a portrait 
painter whose undoubted cleverness seemed 
to atone in feminine eyes for a candour in 
the treatment of his subjects that was almost 
brutal. For he painted women chiefly. 

The critics had acclaimed him as a master 
of his art, so that to be painted by Vander- 
lee was to be in the fashion. And if he 
didn’t flatter his sitter, at least he made her 


dinner 
house 
friends, whom Lady 


devices 


great 


interesting. He had the knack of cleverly 
accentuating what might be only the merest 
suggestion of some dominant quality, until 
the individuality of the sitter stood out, for 
good or evil, as a far, more potent thing 
than it really was. 

Camilla had been curious to see what the 
man himself was like She had seen several] 
portraits which he had painted of her own 
friends, and had decided, with reluctant 
admission of their diabolical cleverness, that 
the man who had painted 
hateful. 

Yet her first impression of him now sur 
prised her. 


them must be 


She had expected something 
older, more cynical looking. The searching 
glance which he had bestowed on her at 
their introduction seemed to her at first like 
the stare of a child. He was a man of about 
thirty-five, very fair, with thick vellow hair 
that fell in a 
head. His foreign extraction showed plainly 
both in the high cheekbones and the slightly 
thick-lipped mouth with upturned corners, 
stretched flatly across his teeth. 
she presently discovered, a face of marked 
contradictions, The clever, idealistic fore 
head, the eyes with their almost childlike 
audacity, and then the 
sensual and at variance 
lines of the jaw. 

At dinner he sat her and his 
hostess, and she was amused by his naive 
frankness of interest in 


loose sweep across his fore- 


It was, as 


mouth, markedly 


with the clean-cut 


between 


everyone around 
him. On the whole she wasn't sure that 
she didn’t prefer it to his equally frank 


interest in herself, 
Camilla wasn’t feeling any too well satis 


fied with herself to-day Her amour propre 
had been jarred. To feel a worm in one’s 
own eyes—the state of mind she had so 
forcibly described to Felicity -may be 


wholesome, but it is apt to leave an ultra 
sensitiveness behind it: and couldn't 
help wondering whether this man, who had 
so inevitably sensed the 
many people whom she knew, had already 
laid an unerring finger on the 


she 


Worst side in s 


weaknesses 


in her own character. She was quite sure 
that five minutes after their introduction he 
could have described every detail of her 


personal appearance, and it was clear that 
her choice of a dress had not been wasted 
on him. Before they had finished their soup 
he had asked her to sit for him. She shook 
her head in laughing denial 

“T’'m not so fond of myself,” she said, and 
“that I 

And 


for the moment ’d care to 


myself 


meant itt, 
perpetuated. 


see everyone 
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seems to be of opinion, Mr. Vanderlee, that 
your work will live.” 

“ “Perhaps. But all the more reason that 
occasionally it should preserve a memory 
that is worth while.” He spoke English 
almost perfectly, with a suggestion here 
and there of foreign phrasing. A Dutchman 
by birth, he had spent most of his life before 
he came to England in Paris. “As a fellow- 
artist you should appreciate that fact,” he 
added. 

“An artist?” She raised her eyebrows in 
amused query. 

He bent forward, and with one long, 
supple finger lightly touc hed a jade bracelet 
above her wrist. Then his eves travelled 
rapidly from the bracelet to her emerald 
pendant, and rested on it a second before 
they looked straight into hers. 

“You understand colours,” he said, and 
added appreciatively, in an almost caressing 
tone: “A study in green and gold.” 

Camilla smiled. She was accustomed to 
pretty speeches; but, oddly enough, though 
this one should have pleased her, she found 
herself resenting it a little. Words and 
glance had been imbued with a mingling of 


} 


bold intimacy and of utter impersonality. 

She had an unerring flair in these matters, 
being herself a curious mixture of the 
sensitive and of the woman of the world. 
There was highland bloed in her on het 
mother’s side, and her impressions, as a 
rule, went very much deeper than the sur- 
face, without her consciously realizing the 
extent of them. The artist’s glance into her 
he privileged 
impertinence of a man who had made a 


eves had been, as it were, t 


study of women; but it didn’t very much 
please her. That touch of impersonality 
about it deprived it of the excuse which 
makes a woman tolerate such glances. She 
had an idea that the green elint in her eves 
was outweighed in his by the gleam of her 
emerald pendant. It was an unusually 
beautiful stone, and she was proud of its 
having been a roval gift to an ancestress. 
But an attractive and rather spoilt young 
Woman is apt to feel slightly piqued when 
she reads into a man’s glance an invidious 
comparison between her eves and her jewels. 

“Why bother to perpetuate what is clearly 
lestined to burn?” she retorted idly. “It’s 
generally understood that des yeux werts 
vont aux enfers, isn't it? Though I never 
quite know why that should be so. But 
green seems to be a colour with a bad repu- 
tation. This emerald of mine. now, that 
you were just looking at ”—she would make 
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him understand quite plainly that she wasn’t 
the kind of silly little fool to be taken in 
by his conventional flattery, and to abrogate 
to herself an interest which was really 
manifested in the emerald—“it was given 
by one of the Stuart Kings to a Jacobite 
ancestress of mine, who was supposed to 
have green eyes; and certainly, to judge by 
her history, I very much doubt if they 
proved a passport into heaven.” 

“May I look at it?” 

She was perhaps a little chagrined as well 
as amused to see how easily he rose to her 
bait, dropping the personal note for the 
artist’s appreciation of beauty in any form. 
He took the pendant at the end of its long 
chain, and turned it this way ana that to 
catch the light in its depths. It glowed like 
a drop of liquid green flame. 

“Tt's rare to find so large an emerald 
without a flaw,” he observed as he handed it 
back, “and the depth of colour is also re- 
markable.” 


Camilla agreed. The stone, she admitted 
inwardly, was unique enough to put its 
wearer in the shade where a connoisseur of 
beauty was concerned; unless—unless that 
owner were a Felicity Dale, for example. 

After dinner, in the drawing-room, she 
was reminded again of Felicity. Mrs. 
Gilray and the vicar’s wife were discussing 
the inevitable servant problem with their 
hostess. 

“So difficult to keep them down here in 
the country,” Mrs. Gilray said. “They want 
their weekly dances these days, and their 
cinemas; they can’t do without ‘company.’ 
But, of course, you don’t have that trouble, 
Lady Montravers, with such a houseful of 
servants as you’ve got. They make com- 
pany for each other.” 

“Oh, we’ve had difficulties, too,” Lady 
Montravers told her consolingly. “The 
‘dole’ is a terrible rival to domestic ser- 
vice, no matter how many vou keep. Even 
butlers —vou’d have fancied there’d never be 
any difficulty in filling a butler’s place, 
because really good butlers can ask almost 
any wages. But after dear old Wilkins was 
pensioned off we had at least four complete 
inefficients in succession, Either no manners 
or no method. Thank goodness this new 
man whom we’ve got, Blaine, seems to be 
quite an acquisition.” 

The vicar’s wife sighed enviously. She 
had the reputation of keeping her servants 
a shorter time than anyone in the neigh- 
bourhood. A very capable and energetic 
woman she was, With the almost irritatingly 
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brisk manner of the house mistress who per- 
sistently her domestics, and ends 
by driving them away. 

“Well, I onlv know that if I were a free 
agent | should think twice before settling in 
the country, as things are nowadays,” 
said. “I can’t think how people manage to 
let their houses. Yet Frederick heard this 
afternoon that Barstead Grange is let at 
last after all these years Quite 
well off, I believe; but, all the same, she 
must be an optimist if she thinks the ser- 
vant question is going to be a simple one at 
Barstead. It is back of 
beyond.” 

“Barstead Grange let?” 
exclaimed. “Why, we 
direction, calling on the 
noon. 


“drives ” 


she 


to a widow, 


really at the 


Lady Montravers 
were over in that 
Dales, this after 
They never said a word about ~ Ses 
“T don't suppose they knew,” Mrs. Ard 
inont said importantly. purveyor of 
news in a country district always feels im 
portant.) “It was the Barstead agent who 
told Frederick, and the 
signed a week ago, I believe.’ 
“Really? 


lease was only 
Do you hear that, Camilla?’ 
Lady Montravers raised her voice a little, 


but Camilla had not needed to have her 
attention drawn to the information. It 
Wasn't news to her. When Felicity had 
mentioned Barstead Grange this afternoon 
she had been on the verge of telling her 
friend what this tiresome busy-body of a 


woman had just told Lady Montravers; but 
had refrained most 
tomed feeling of self-consciousness. 

“Yes, Aunt Hermione, I heard.” To het 
aunt, at least, there was really no necessity 
to say had first heard it. But 
Mrs. Ardmont’s next words, as she realized 
ruefully, made any further admission on het 


she out of a unaccus- 


when she 


part quite superfluous, as far as that terribly 


perceptive mind of Lady Montravers was 


concerned, 

‘It’s a Mrs who has taken it,’ 
the lady “Ter is Rain 
ham, the K.C., and Frederick gathered that 
we shall probably have the great 
midst for 


Rainham 


good Went on son 


man in out 


week-ends They say he’s 


most 


very devoted to his mother.” 

Her tone suggested that such filial devo 
tion on the a celel 
and 
Was Starting to 


when a 


part of rity was both 


surprising gratifving; and Lawrence 


Gilray make an amused 
shrill 


talking 


comment on it, udden 
clamation from the woman who was 
to Paul Vanderlee interrupte 

She 


guished-looking, middle-aged w 


1 him 


was an American, a rather distin 


oman, who 


had married a distant cousin of Lord Mop- 
travers, and who dressed with the expensive 
perfection of most rich Americans, although 
at the present moment she was Wearing 
rather too much jewellery for a dinnet party 
of moderate dimensions. 

Her little cry of dismay drew 
the | 


attention 
that the Montravers’ new 


butler had inadvertently spilled -ome of the 


now to fact 


coffee he was pouring out for Vanderlee 
upon her dress. 


Camilla’s eyes, while she listened to her 


aunt’s conversation with the other two 


women, had been absently fixed upon the 
little Lady Montravers’ remarks 
about Blaine had drawn her attention to the 


interested fashion. 


group. 
man in an idly He was 
deferential, 


There 


a typical specimen of his class 
and : 


deft-handed was 
nothing that 


dignified 
called for spec ial notice about 


fact 
factorily replaced his invaluab 


him except the that he had so satis 


d Ce@ssor 


e pre 


who had been a lifelong friend and servitor 
of the family. the coffee 
Was a very surprising piece of clumsiness on 


This upsetting of 


his part, 

The American, after her first exclamation, 
laughed it off and made light of it, but the 
hot liquid had certainly wrought 
her ivory velvet and chiffon; 
abject contrition made Camilla, 
always kind-hearted, feel 
him than for the ladv, to whom, after all, 


havoc upon 
and Blaine’s 
who 
sorry for 


More 


the price of a new dress was a matter of 
little moment 

She also thought it very bad taste on th 
part of Vanderlee to take it upon himself to 
rebuke his host’s did, in 
lowered tones, but with incisive sharpness. 

The luckless butler literally wilted und 
he artist’s glance, and Camilla 


servant, as he 


tone and 


decided there 
Vanderlee. 


as much as 


and then that she didn’t like 
His bad manners surprised her 

had done; 
whereas Vanderlee’s lapse struck 
quite unpardonable, she had secretly been a 
little grateful to Blaine The incident had 
taken place almost simultaneously with Mrs 
Ardmont’ Sir Peter Rainham 


it Was as of the great 


Blaine’s clumsiness 


but ver as 


mention of 
if the sound 
name had actually caused the but!er’s hand 
effectually as it had shaken 
elf possessi mn But 
followed had 


man’s 


to shake, as 
out of 
commotion which 
Lady Montraver;s’ attention from 
her niece and the light which Mrs. Ard- 
this afternoon's 
-and Camilla had been thankful 
temporary, 


Camilla her 
the little 


diverted 


mont’s news had shed upon 
ling 


however, wa mnly 
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as she discovered when the Gilrays and the 
Ardémonts had departed that night, taking 
with them Paul Vanderlee, together with a 
very vague promise from Camiila that some 
day—some time—she would sit for her por- 
trait to him. “Portrait of an emerald pen- 
dant and a lady,” so she mentally described 
it, with an ironical reversion of the usual 
order of such titles. The rest of the house 
party had retired to rest, when Lady Mon- 
travers billowed majestically into her niece’s 
room, as Camilla sat in her dressing-gown 
brushing out her bronze-gold mop of silky 
hair. 

Her aunt's first ironical. 

“T must ask you to accept my apologies, 
my dear,” she said. “When I accused you 
this afternoon of philanthropy I hadn’t quite 
grasped the situation.” 

Camilla flushed scarlet under the falling 
veil of her hair, as she shook it vigorously 
forward over her face. 

“T am ready to offer you my best wishes 
for the success of your experiment,” her 
continued “Also, later, 
it is to be hoped, my congratulations. Pro- 
pinquity, as I recently pointed out to 
you- 

Camilla interrupted, goaded into explain- 
ing herself hastily, while all the time she 
thoroughly realized that a dignified and 
passive indifference would have been her 
best defence, 

“Yes, it’s an experiment,” she admitted. 
“But only an experiment, please, Aunt 
Hermione. To test the effects of propin 
qguity doesn’t necessarily entai! taking full 
advantage of the consequences.” 

“H’m.” Lady Montravers sniffed, uncon 
vinced. “You’re not leaving anything to 
chance, at least, my dear. You've elimin 
ated a possibly dangerous rival very neatly 

vai-ry neatly indeed. [ wonder whether 
your friend Felicity, when she also grasps 


words were 


inexorably. 


the position, will be so grateful to you, after 
all, for your kind invitation to London,” 

“Oh!” Camilla put down her 
shel] hairbrush with sudden and genuine 
consternation. “J ever thought of that! 
Believe me or not as you please, Aunt Her- 
mione, but such an idea never entered my 
head.” 

“Yet it might be Felicitv’s one chance of 
meeting an eligible man in that dead and 
alive hole,” Lady Montravers pursued her 
point unsparingly. “Mrs. 
take a fancy to her—propinquity again. . 

“Ah, no!” Camilla protested earnestly, 
“And if I'd dreamt for one moment... but 
I’m sure the Rainhams won't be any use to 
Felicity as neighbours. Mrs. Rainham likes 
so few people; everybody knows that. She's 
fond of me, | think, simply because I’m my 
father’s daughter, and she had a senti 
mental affection for the dear old parent in 
the old days. Besides, she frankly 
that what she calls my ‘impertinent adven 
turousness’ amuses her. But Felicity would 
never do silly, impossible things that amus¢ 
and shock people like Mrs. Rainham. She’s 
beautiful, she’s a darling, she’s worth ten of 
me. But there’s nothing adventurous about 
Felicity.” 

She was quite sure that she was right, and 
in her heart Lady Montravers agreed with 
her. 

Felicity herself, lying awake that night, 
gazing up at the slanting beams that 
traversed her many-angled 
weaving rapturous castles in the air about 
her visit to London, have agreed, 
too. She wanted to live, to see, to enjoy ; 
but she had no idea whatever of being 
really adventurous. Which showed, in the 
light of after events, how strangely wrong 
everyone can be when they speculate on that 
most unreliable of all things, human 
psychology. 


tortoise- 


Rainham might 


Savs 


ceiling, and 


would 


(To be continued) 


World is Too 
Much with Us’’ 


“ The world is too much with us.” 
Ne time have we to pause beside the way, 
Where roadside flowers in tender beauty bloom, 
Or violets veil the dust above the tomb. 


Linked earnest effort 


Night and day 


By 
William H. Hayne 


“The world is too much with us.” Pelf and sin, 
The stress of self and earth's tumultuous din, 
The ceaseless probing into things unknown 

Eat through our lives as acids through a stone 


“The world is too much with us,” yet, if we 


high purity, 


Then we would cease through sordid care to grope, 
And see, at times, the shy, sweet face of Hope. 
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the Birds of a 


by IHOBURN-CLARKE. 


(With photographs by M. H. Crawford) 


HE garden is a secluded one, shut in 

as it were with a frame of woodland 

trees. Great oaks stud the mossy 
lawns, and slim firs and larches struggle 
for existence with ancient chestnuts and 
cedars. Everything is much overgrown, 
nothing cut back or pruned unless it 
threatens to encroach up 
on the paths or drives. 
Even the wide lawns, that 
are mown frequently, are 
ancient and filled” with 
small but deep holes. 
These have bee n bored 
by the many thrushes and 
blackbirds who use the 
lawns as feeding-grounds, 
and run from hole to hole, 
seeking worms and prob 
ng deeply with their bills, 
ina hurry for fear some 
other bird should demand 
ashare. Even the spotted 
woodpecker may be seen exam ning 
the depths of the holes, perhaps think 
ing that ants mav lurk in them. 

The lawn is tenanted bv 
birds. Two huge rhododendron bushes 
grow to the right and the left of the 
lawn, and 


und them narrow 
gravelled path separates the lawn from 
the meadow bevond. These bushes con 
tan numerous nests. Two pied wag- 
tails have built among the tangle of 
roots and branches, and the young ones 
run hurriedly about the lawn, opening 
clamorous mouths to their distracted 
parents. But it is not tili later on in 
the year that the lawn becomes noisv 
with the peevish cries of young birds. 
It is funny to watch these fully fledged 
but lazy youngsters demanding food at 
ill times and seasons 

Sut as vet the egos are hardly laid 
in the nests, Ardent) love -making 1- 
the order of the day. The love 


making of birds is a pretty sight, for 
even the birds that pair for life woo 
their mates most gallantly in the spring- 
time. Some are shy and elusive with 
their love affairs, while others are ex- 
tremely demonstrative and do not care 
who sees them. Just now the pied wag- 
tails are running about the lawn, flirting 
their tails, the cock bird dancing, with a 
sudden swirl, into the air; catching some 
minute insect, he presents it to his mate, 
while she opens her beak and displays all 
the quaint antics of her youth. This feed- 
ing of the hen birds is one of the pretty 


A pair of blue tits 
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attentions that the bird love: 
always pays to his lady-love 
One 


song 


rarely catches tive 
thrush love - making, 
and few know what a won 
derful figure he cuts when 
he puffs himself out and 
looks three times his normal! 
Only this 
looking out over the 


size. morning, 
lawn, with the 
sun rising over the tree tops, the long 
lines of light falling across the dew 
laden grass, I saw thresh 
his love, with spreading 
fluffed-out feathers. A brave figure he 
Was in his spotted dress. She, alas, 
Was coquettish, turning away her head, 
pretending to investigate the earth un 
der the tall tulips. But one 
see her sidelong glances as she hopped 
about with an air of indifference. He 
strutted between her and the tulips, but 
she became suddenly i 
The pretty comedy was 

interrupted by another thrush, who evidently 
considered himself certain of securing the 
love. She, thought 
differently and, spreading her wings, 


wooing 


wings and 


could 


interested — in 
something else. 


fair one’s however, 
flew 
off with her lover to a big barberry bush, 
while the intruder, much annoyed, vanished 
in the opposite direction. 

A ringing tap! tap! made me look in 
the direction of the oak grove, 
noticed the 


Has anyone 
nature of bird 
sounds in the early morning or late even 
ing? I looked long and earnestly, scanning 
every trunk, until at last I saw the lesser 
spotted woodpecker at work. He climbed 


ventriloquist 


A pied wagtail, taken during an interval 
in his love-making antics 


slowly up the tree, tapping and listening, 
until he heard the 
bark. 


caught 


insect underneath the 
Then this was torn away, the insect 

and watched him 
that tree trunk. 


Ascending high up until lost to sight amid 


captured. | 
quartering every inch of 
the leaves, then, flving down, he once more 
began at the bottom, repeating the process 
avain and again. 

I should think this garden is the one most 
cuckoos Phe 


calling as soon as the grey dawn breaks, 


beloved by the begin their 
and they keep it up until many members 
of the household declare at breakfast that 
they haven't 
been able to sleep 
for the noise! 
But nightingales 
do not come into 


the garden, 
ilthough they 


can be heard at 
the bottom of the 
meadow night 
after night. So it 
is impossible to 


sav. which one 
hears first in the 
spring the 


nightingale 07 
the cuckoo. 
Strange to say, 


The extraordinarily pretty, 


gaily-coloured 
comes up after the thistles 
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although I have 
little goldfinch, who 
times, I hav 
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to find 


any 


never been able any 
cuckoos’ eggs the 
nests in the arden, though on 
the common, about a mile 
way, young cuckoos are fre 
quently to be seen. Tit-larks 
are there, the foster-parents of 
Several 


of 


the young parasites. 
flycatchers, common hosts for 
cuckoo nestlings, have nested 
for vears in the wistaria and 
magnolia that cover one side 
of the house, while 
sparrows are to be found nest 


hedge 


ing all over the garden, but 
no cuckoos lay their eggs in 
the nests of these birds. 
haps all the cuckoos we 
are the tit-lark cuckoos, who 
do not care to use the nests of 
any other birds. 
The flycatchers 
more appeared, but 
as vet no sign of nest-building. 
tall and dead 
h ywever, appears to 
fiveatcher, 
his 


have once 


there is 
Every stake 
branch, 
be occupied by a 
darts ft 


point to seize a midge or a 


who om vantage 


Long-tailed tit and nest, which is lined with hundreds 


©9000 


An albino 


flycatcher 
from a 
nest among 
the 
magnolia 


br anches 


of feathers 


fly, and then instantly returns to his 
perch. Last vear an albino flycatcher was 
hatched out in the nest built among 
the magnolia leaves, and was often seen 
flying about the garden. He was a wan, 
White, misty-looking flycatcher as he 


perched upon the dead branch of an apple- 
tree and darted after in the 
light. He the very ghost of a bird. 
Although T have anxiously looked for his 
return this spring, there has been no sign 
of In all 
birds that migrate I have never known one 
Unfortunately 


midges twi- 


Was 


him. my experience of albino 
to return the following vear, 
anyone who sees an albino seeks to kill it 
so that there is really very little chance 
one to survive. With non-migratory 
the different. 1 
pied and white blackbirds vear after year 


for 


birds case is have seen 


in the same district. Sad to say, there 1s 

or was—in the museum of Reading a 
complete nestful of voung blackbird nest- 
lings, everv one of them white. All were 
slain, alas! to form a museum, 
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This garden has never sheltered an albino 
—or pied—blackbird, although these birds 
in their normal feathering are extremely 
plentiful. In the early morning a dozen 
or more will hunt energetically for worms 
in the holes they have bored in the lawn, 
while thrushes are to be seen in great 
numbers. Their nests are in course of con- 
struction now in every bush or tree; in many 
of them eggs or nestlings are to be found, 
The missel thrush is also to be found in 
numbers building in the fir and yew trees. 
His song has filled the stormy days of winter 
with melody, and, now that his young ones 
are almost ready to leave the nest, he spends 
his time in scolding all and sundry who 
venture within his sight. 

Birds have a distinct sense of possession, 
and the rights of territory are very clearly 
marked. The lawns and front garden are 
the property of the blackbirds, thrushes, 
wagtails, turtle doves and a few robins. 
Starlings come at times, so do the sparrows, 
but the rest of the abundant bird life is to 
be found at the side of the house along the 
terrace walk and in the kitchen garden. 
Tits are very conservative. They belong to 
the kitchen garden, or perhaps | should say 
the kitchen garden belongs to them. They 
are to be found in every corner of it, while 
all the nesting sites in the tall wall, against 
which the peaches and apricots are trained, 
are fully occupied. 

One hears the strident notes of the great 
tit’s spring song in every direction. These 
great tits are busy among the fruit blossoms, 


Starlings sing in the front garden 
sometimes 


hunting for insects and tiny green cater- 
pillars that feed upon the tender leaves of 
the fruit trees. The gardener accuses the 
tits of destroying the peas and fruit buds, 
but as they only attack the buds that contain 
grubs, which would injure the fruit later 
m, we ought to consider them valuable 
friends. 

The tits are certainly the 
«lf robats ot the bird world, and 
are intensely active. Always 
busy, always on the move, 
they are extremely amusing. 
Sometimes, when a sprinkling 
drizzle falls, one may see the 
great tit enjoying a bath, He 
loves to sprawl, with wings 
outspread, upon bush, 
turning first one side and then 
the other to the raindrops. 
\ll the time the very greyness 
of the day seems to make him 
more jewel-like than ever. 
The tiny blue tit does not bathe 
in the same way, but it loves to 
throw itself into the air, curl- 
ing over in a cirele, and dis- 


playing all its beauty of 
olouring, Seen against a 
stormy sky, or against. the 
A fully fledged cock sparrow asking for food lense darkness of a pine, it 
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A nest of one of the numerous robins 


resembles some small precious 
stone 

It takes a lot to drive tits 
a nesting site. A } 


friend had an 
avenue of trees sheltering the drive 


from 


that led up to the house. Being an 
ardent bird lover, she had a nest 
ng-box securely fastened to every 
tree-trunk, These 


prove as 


boxes did not 
had 
pair of great 
tits took possession of one solitary 


attractive as she 
oped, and only one 


nesting-box, Unfortunately, they 


selected one on a very old, hollow 
tree, and, just when the babv tits 
were half fledged, a tremendous 
gale blew down the tree and hurled 
the nesting-box and its contents far 
and wide. An errand boy coming 
up to the house picked up the haby 
tits, and told of the accident when 
he reached the kitchen, My friend, 
dreadfully distressed, gathered up 
the poor mites and hurried to the 
scene of the disaster, The box was 


too much broken to be of anv use 


and two extreme!y anery great tits 
Were scolding wildly from the fal- 
en tree My frie nd f: It he Iple 


uit, taking the scattered nestine 
material that was lvine amid the 


ruins of the great tits’ home, she placed 
it in the nesting-box on the next tree. 
Scooping a sort of hollow in this, she 
placed the baby tits in the new nest, 
shut the door, and awaited events. Sud- 
denly the mother tit, after a final bout 
of scolding, flew to the new home and 
peeped in. Evidently satisfied, she 
and the male bird fol- 
They had adopted the fresh 
box and all was well. Strange to say, 
all the baby tits survived, and lived to 
erow up and fly off out into the wide 
world around their home 

Although the long-tailed tits are to 
be seen flitting from tree to tree in 
their dainty, undulating way, I had, 
till a short time never found a 
nest, and had decided that they never 
built anvwhere within the garden pre- 
cincts. Judge, then, my surprise when, 
a little while ago, I saw a long-tailed 
tit carrying some nesting material in 
its beak. Close neces- 
sary, for the dainty little tit was ex- 
tremely wary and had no intention of 
allowing me to find her nest if she 
could help it. Gazing at me with her 


entered, soon 


lowed. 


ago, 


watching was 


One of the housemartins and its nest 
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bright little eyes, she would drop the nest- 
ine maternal, and | was certain | saw 
un impudent expression the way she 
flew off. dav or two later, I 
watched, [ saw her again carrying nest- 
ing material, and tinally ran her to 
earth building in a tangle of bramble and 
hazel close under the hedge, about four feet 
from the ground. Alas, | was fated to see 
only the completion of the nest, for some 
marauding boys crept through the hedge, 
tore it down, and strewed the ground 

with the hundreds of feathers that 

are used in the making of the long- 

tailed tit’s nest. It is, 
ill wind that does no one good, The spar- 


howevet! an 


rows descended in dozens and carried off 
the feathers in triumph. 

The birds that nest in the terrace walk are 
many. The goldtinch dearly loves the 
depths of the sturdy yews and other shrubs, 
but they are shy, elusive birds in the spring. 
In the autumn, however, they are constantly 
to be seen flying in twos and threes among 
the plants of the herbaceous border, seek- 
ing seeds and such things. Then, too, they 
visit the meadow and eat the seeds of the 
tall thistles that the mower has left intact 
under the trees. The chattinch nests in the 


terrace, and is far from shy, allowing one 


The lesser spotted woodpecker tapping 
the bark for insects 


Long-tailed tit, one of the daintiest 
birds in the garden 


to come quite close to her and her wonder- 
fully neat little nest. 

As | look across the garden I can see the 
turtle doves strutting and preening them- 
selves. There are sixteen of them on the 
gravel path at the end of the lawn. Here 
is a robin coming pertly in at my window, 
demanding a share of my morning bread 
and butter. Picking up a crumb, he is off 
with it, and | know that his mate is waiting 
somewhere for his return, for, like 
the little red-breasted gentleman 
that he is, he shares all good things 


with his mate, who is nesting amid 
the biundd ne rose that cover the 
veranda. Then a bullfineh flashes 


down upon the long, straggling 
tem of a rose bush, looking around 


for some food. He is a rare visitor, 


but he mes sometimes I have 

never seen his nest, which no doubt 
built in a wood not far away. 
The slants brightly 

over the lawn. The martins wheel 


and kim lowet and lower, eagel 
to catch the manv insects that are 
into active life. Sparrows 
and one fully 
fledged cock sparrow protests that 


waking 
chirp on the eaves 


ots frightfully hungry. Everv- 
thing is alive and awake. The air 
is quivering with the vibrant notes 
tt bird song, and is scented with 


the perfume of flowers. For spring 
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“He would butt old Bran, 


the 
then scamper off, shaking his dainty head” 


Airedale, in the ribs, 


Drawn by 
Yarwick Reynolds 


p. 564 


Batten 


HE dogs were 
and the child 


out with the 
ren when they 


governess 
found the 


roe-deer in the birch wood. Why she 
did not turn and bolt was at first a mys- 
tery, for she could have lost them easily 
about her entanglement of runways through 
the thickets; but, instead, she tried to fight 
them off—an ambitious move, since an 
\iredale, a fox terrier, and an Aberdeen 
were concerned, all well bred and wel! fed, 
and out for a lark. They drove her back to 
the river margin, where the fight first came 
in view, and those who witnessed it were 
hot likely to forget it. The dogs were in 
deadly earnest, and the doe was defending 
her life—something, indeed, which she held 
dearer. Time and again she knocked them 
back, but the Airedale was too strong for 
her, though she could probably have 
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managed him but for the other two. Edged 
between the she used her forehoofs 
with lightning quickness, but it was clearly 
a one-sided fight. The little boy seized 
stick and began to scramble over the rocks 
in the hope of driving the dogs away, but 
was the encounter that the gover- 
not let him, which, as things 
was fortunate 

above the tumult, there sounded 
from the other side ot 
the road, and a moment later a second roe 
leapt into view—the buck. He paused in 
the centre of the road and looked defiantly 
at the children, his big eyes very wide, his 
short, sharp horns upflung and ready for 
action. Then he glanced towards the river 
where the gravel was flying, while his lady 
did her best to keep the death-fight open; 


rocks, 


so fierce 
ness 
turned out, 


Suddenly, 
a sharp “yap-vap” 


dare 


ri 
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but, even as he looked, the doe fell to her 
knees, and the Airedale closed 

With another terrier-like vap, the buck 
leapt the intervening rocks, and his arrival! 
cleared the air like the bursting of a hand 
grenade. Small he was, but quick as a 
weasel, and his short, forked horns were 
terrible stabbing weapons. The Airedale 
was discouraged in the twinkling of an eve, 
and the other two scattered. The doe stag- 
gered up, then she made a desperate leap 
for a single boulder out in the river. 

It was a typical Highland river, swollen 
to-day from recent rains, and clearly that 
leap was the doe’s last hope. Round the 
boulder the amber-coloured surge was 
racing, and not forty vards below there was 
a fall of twenty fect into a narrow, rocky 
gorge, filled with spray and the multitudi 
nous rumble of heavy waters. The doe 
gained .the boulder, but she was dazed and 
exhausted. They saw her struggle for a 
foothold on the wet and slippery moss; but, 
slowly, surely, she began to slide, and be 
fore their very eyes she was engulfed and 
borne away —over the brink and down, into 
the fern-draped doom of th gor2e 

Meantime the dogs had returned to their 
human companions, the Airedale limping 
painfully, the other two badly scared; but 
the infuriated buck followed them. He be 
gan to crash up and down in the thicket, 
grunting and threatening to come out and 
finish the fight in spite of the humans; and 
the young lady experienced an uncomfort 
able five minutes till they reached the end 
of the wood. 


A little farther on they came to the fores 
ter’s cottage, and finding the man at home 
they described what had happened. He did 
not appear to be very deeply moved, for he 
had no special love for the roe-deer, which 
eech year cost the estate a goodly sum in 
the way of young timber destroyed; but he 
promised the children that he would go 
along and see 

Evidently the forester did not go till 
some hours later, for it was near sundown 
when he arrived at the castle, carrying in 
his arms a tiny roe-deer fawn. This, then, 
explained matters. 

“T found him under a windfall, where the 
dogs put up the doe,” he explained, “and 
as he’s too young to feed himself, I thought 
I'd bring him along. He'll make a bonny 
wee pet for the children.” 

They asked the man if he had seen the 
father, at which he nodded. “He was crash 
ing round in the timber,” he said, “and I 


thought once or twice he was going to shoy 
tight. That was partly why I bi rught th 
fawn away -the buck might have injured 
someone on the road after dark.” 

But of the mother there was no news, no: 
was there ever likely to be. 


Of all dainty children of the woods, the 
roe-deer is the daintiest and the most fairy. 
like, and this one was given over to th 
care of the castle children, whose hearts hy 
won when first they met him. A calf stall 
was fixed up for him in the stable at th 
Home farm, while meantime the dogs found 
themselves in dire disgrace for having ruth 
lessly murdered the littie creature's mother 

At first the fawn’s instincts were to lie 
quite still, half hidden in his plenteous bed 
of straw: but before long he would leap up 
to meet the children when he heard them, 
just as he would have leapt up on his own 
mother’s approach. He was still so small 
that the little girl of three could carry him 
about, his legs no thicker than a lead pen 
cul, while the mottled markings, which h 
would lose in later life, gave a quiet dis 
tinction to his otherwise drab coat. Fed on 
new milk, a little and often, he soon began 
to thrive, and he was not long content to 
remain in the stuffy outhonse Thus, in; 
few davs, one of the prettiest spectacles 
might have been witnessed in the castle 
grounds the mottled fawn plavine with his 
little human companions, much as a terri 
puppy might have plaved with them 

So, befriended by man, the deadliest 
enemy of his kind, and secure at mat 
threshold from the dogs which are a part 
of the human menace, the roe-deer fawn 
Was growing up with no sense of fear at all. 
He would butt old Bran, the Airedale, in th 
ribs, then scamper off, shaking his daint 
head; and since old Bran was big and dig 
nified, he came in for more than his sha 
of the fawn’s playful impudence, A _ velvet 
collar, adorned with a silver bell, was hung 
about the little animal's neck, and many 
were the tourists in that quiet glen who 
paused to watch the children leading a 
mottled fawn thr ugh the village -trect dur 
ing their daily constitutional to the post 
oftice or elsewhere, Even the local market 
town came to know him, for there he was 
taken many times in the back of the family 
car, and it was owing to one of these visits 
that his record comes to be written 

The fawn still regarded the calt stall as 


ither he 
his own special quarters, and thither Ae 
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would hie when the dogs decided on an 
organized fawn hunt, or when the midday 
heat tried him. He would leap lightly over 
the low barrier to -tretch himself in_ his 
sweet straw bed, and since he came and 
went at will, it was customary to leave the 
door open, Among the farm hands he was 
a general favourite, and even among the 
dumb inmates of the steading he counted 
many friends. He would raise his small, 
wet nose to ex- 
change friendly 
sniffs with the old 
brood mare; he 
was never absent 
from the cow shed 
at milking time; 
he came and went 
as he chose among 
the pigs and the 
bullocks, for the 
barriers which 
marked their pre 
scribed boundaries 
were no barriers to 
him. With the 
farm cats he was 
nm the best. of 
terms, and one old 
tabby chose his 
stall as the birth 
place of her kit 
tens, and there, 
while the fawn 
came and went, she 
nursed them in a 
corner. The fowls 
he regarded as a 
joke, and nothing 
suited him better 
than to wait. till 
the whole company 
Was assembled in 
a compact mass at 
feeding time: then 
le would charge 
full speed through 
the centre of them, 
so that the air b 
came thick with 
feathers and cack 
ling, indignant 
producer He wa: startled tc see 
\bove all, the 

fawn loved moto! 

ms and the rush of the hill air in’ his 
face, and doubtles it Wa thi 
coupled with his tearlessnes 
the incid 


fondness, 
which led to 
ent which almost cost him his life 


SAS 


the centre of the way and stand there fearlessly "’ 


SON OF HIS FATHER 


The laird possessed a penchant for sport- 
ing cars, and among his choicest possessions 
in this line was a small white two-seater 
reserved for his own use. The drive from 
the entrance gates to the castle was straight 
and smooth, and since it carried no traftic, 
he was in the habit of “letting her rip” 
once the lodge gates were closed behind 
him. One night he was returning later 
than usual, when, a hundred yards from the 


Prawn by 


the fawn leap into 
Warwick Reynolds 


hou ‘ he Wai 


tartled to see the fawn leap 
into the centre of the wav and stand there 
fearle ly. it hig eves reflect ne the lamp- 


light. There was a grinding of brakes and 
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a skidding of wheels, but to avoid actual 
contact was impossible The car struck 
the fawn and passed over him, pulling up a 
few feet bevond, whereupon the driver 
quickly dismounted and looked under the 
vehicle, expecting to find his children’s 
playmate lying dead and mangied; but of 
the roe-deer there was no sign. 

Later the laird went round to the steading 
to see if the fawn was in his stall: but he 
was not there, and the next day and the 
next brought no news of him. The child 
ren searched despondently, high and low; 
but their familiar call failed to bring their 
little playmate f.om the shadows 

“I’m afraid it is alwavs so when vor: 
take a creature which right! y belongs to the 
woods into your keeping,” said the laird. 
“Invariably it meets a tragic end, and, no 
doubt, the poor little beast crept away ‘and 
died somewhere in hiding.” 

In part he was right, for after the acci- 
dent the fawn did indeed creep away and 
hide. Not to his own familiar stall—no! 
That was where the wild beast in his veins 
came out. Had he been man’s property by 
nature, he would have returned io man now 
in the hour of his need: but, being wild, 
he chose to be utterly alone. He went down 
to the big swamp above which the castle 
stood, and for three days he hid among the 
rushes and the twisted alders. 

But the weather was hot, and insect pests 
filled the air, and it was really the latter 
which drove him out to seek at last man’s 
aid. The family was at breakfast when they 
saw the fawn standing at the French win 
dows, patting with a dainty polished fore 
hoof for admission, as was his wont: but 
it was a wan and wasted little beast that 
looked in, for he was tottering with hun- 
ger, and down his right flank skin and hair 
had been removed by contact with the 
motor-car 


The old cattleman was a skilled and 
kindly vet, and ere manv davs were gone 
he had the fawn once more frisk ng merrily; 
but there was this difference the little 
animal had learnt fear. His mot ring days 
were ended, for at the sound of a petrol 
engine, he would ricochet off and remain 
out of sight till the car wa gone, Pre 
viously he had loved to scamper round the 
motor mower, and to thrust his nose deeply 
into the bruised, cut erass: but now he re- 
garded even the mower a a per onal of 
fence, He ext ‘nded h antipathy even to 
delivery vans and the tradesmen who drove 


them, and he never failed to deliver a 


spirited butt upon the legs of butcher o 


baker busy in conversation with the cook. 


sje 

One day the fawn really distinguished 
himself, and in the presence of royal com- 
pany. Not that that company was specially 
welcome at the castle; indeed, the visit was 
a purely diplomatic one, for the social 
standing of the laird was sufficie ntly high 
to embrace certain foreign obligations, So 
the much over-dressed party of visitors was 
to see over the house and round the grounds, 
and a certain dignified lady, whose bulk was 
in proportion with her standing, was taken 
by the son of the house into the stable to 
see the pet fawn. There the little animal 
was, peacefully curled up in innocent re- 
pose, and there after due admiration. they 
left him: but, ere the great lady was 
through the door he was up and out. What 
the honor rable company beheld was a very 
stout and over-dressed lady hastening ina 
series of spasmodic jerks across the cobbled 
yard, each jerk inspired by a spirited butt 
from the rearguard by the little buck. 
Worst of all, the small son of the house 
appeare d to be waving his hat and cheering 
lustily, for which conduct he was subse. 
quently quite unable to account. 

So the fawn lived his life of fun and 
plenty, and his accident left no scars unti 
his horns began to grow. The first. vear 
there were just. two upright switches, but 
the one on the injured cide grew twisted 
and deformed, and the laird knew that so 
long as he lived he would thus bear the 
record of his encounter with the car. Not 
on his flesh, no; but each vear the horn 
that side would carry its unchanging print, 
though each vear the buck would shed his 
horns and vrow them anew, as is the way 
of his kind. 

The young buck was altered a little—not 
only in looks but in manners. He had lost 
the mottled markings of his baby days, save 
for a trace about his ne k: and though he 
“till loved human company, he would no 
longer allow himself to be touched. He 
would take a dainty from a lady’s fingers 
during garden tea as daintily as ever; but 
if anyone tried to stroke him, he would 
lower his head and side step out of reach 
He would follow the children about the 
grounds, but he never played with them, 
which wa perhaps just as well, since 
his budding horns were now dangerous 
weapons 
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rather, it 
though it 


have no 


One thing was noticeable 
was not specially 


chanced to be noticed he would 


notice ible, 


dealings whatever with old Bran the Aire 
dale, It was just as though the fawn’s wild 
kindred, with whom he was sometimes seen 
at the grassy margin of the swamp, had 
told him for Bran and the 
voung-buck were rarely seen within hailing 
distance of each other. If Bran appeared 
across the lawn, the fawn would simply 
saunter off. If Bran 
the children, one thing was 


Bran’s story, 


were accompanying 
that 
they would see nothing of the fosterling. 


certain 


Sometimes now he disappeared for days on 
end, and often in the 
heard the tinkle of his bell as he 
for though in the castle grounds he was 
still the “tame” fawn, in the woods he was 
as wild as any of his wild kindred. 

When winter came again, with its driv- 
ing chill and its days of northland wind, 
the caretaker often saw two roe-deer about 


woods the keeper 


made «off, 


the one a fami 
har figure, the other a little doe, who came 
at first wild-eyed and fearful, but who, fol- 
lowing her mate, soon paid no heed to the 
gardeners and estate. 
Thus, for her, as for winter, 
which brought their 
leer, trailing down 

heights to seek the friendly levels 
that winter 


the lawns and the terraces, 


about the 
him, that 


others 


big cousins, the red 
from the 
for them 
brought no terrors; but 


hunerily 


when 
spring came and the family 
two were gone. 


returned, the 
And they knew that they 
time 


$e 

In vet another the 
brought about a change 
dale. 


were gone for al] 


touch of autumn had 
old Bran the Aire- 
He was growing long in the tooth, 
and with his increasing vears he was fall 
ing on evil ways. He preferred the village 
ash-pits to‘'an honest meal, his coat lost its 
lustre, he had taken to hunting the woods 
on his own, so that the keepers promised 
him a charge of shot when a quiet oppor 
tunity occurred, and among the shepherds 
there were whi pers of sheep worrying in 
the dark places at dead of night. Yet some 
how old Bran, | frien doy be yond the 
castle grounds, managed cleverly to hide 
his tracks, and that 


pring many hill 


SON OF HIS FATHER 


vixen paid with her life for blood she had 
not spilt 


One day in June the forester—he who had 
brought the tiny mottled fawn to the castle 
that evening -heard a crashing in the un- 
dergrowth high up in the steep wood on 
the mountain face above the grounds. A 
wonderful wood it was, rich in ferns and 
flowers and birch 
trees, and as the man climbed up through 
the wilderness, he still heard above the 
savage crashing the occasional yap of a roe- 
deer, Ile knew that something out of the 
ordinary was happening up there, and soon 


mosses and graceful 


he found his way barred by a low cliff from 
the bracken-grown terraces above which the 
sounds came. Then, as he set his feet to 
there was a crash immediately 
above, and a dark, unrecognizable outline 
burst into view at the very brink. It came 
on and over, spinning through space, to 


mount, 


strike the leaves almost at his feet with 
sickening force something, two things, 


interlocked in what was clearly the grip of 
death. 

Silence followed, 
were very still 


The things at his feet 
So intermingled were they 
that recognition was still impossible; but as 
he stooped, he saw and understood. The one 
was a roe buck, the other an Airedale ter- 
rier. Still as the leaves they lay, and well 
they might, for the roe deer was doubled 
up below, twisted and crumpled by the fall. 
As for the dog he 
more, for two 


clearly would rise no 
dagger points had found 
mark, and thus interlocked, held in- 
exorably together, they had met their fate. 

The woodsman took the two limp bodies 
up and tried to free 


thei 


them, but for a time 
he could not, though when at length he did 
so, yet another understanding came to him. 
He had lived all his life in the great woods, 


and he knew the strangeness of their 
stories. 

“Son of your father!” he said aloud, 
addressing the roe buck, which still lay 


limply at his feet, for he saw that the right 
horn was twisted and deformed. 

Still the forester wondered—wondered in 
what other way the two stories were inter- 
linked: so he climbed to the terrace above 
the cliff, and there, hidden in the bracken, 
he found a tinv mottled fawn. 
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by 
Fludleston 


HIS is not a lady’s name, though | 

think it would make an excellent one 

for an official, or semi-ofticial, Govern- 
ment office heroine. If I were writing, or 
rather re-writing, as it has been so often 
done before, a “Loss of the Secret Treaty ” 
kind of story, Caroline Whitehall should 
certainly play a prominent part in it. In 
stories, officials are always so dreadfully 
careless about Secret Treaties. They leave 
them lying about casually on tables, mixed 
up with invitations from duchesses, muffirs, 
and tea-cups, and then something generally 
happens rather like this: A street musician 
suddenly appears in the courtyard-—the 
scene is, of course, the Ministry of Ultra- 
marine Affairs—and bursts into some 
strange Balkanic or Bulgarian melody, 
such as Si! No habe banaue! The hero, 
the Hon. Percival Posh, an amateur of 
music, rushes to the window to drink in 
the wild, exotic strains, and carelessly to 
cast silver, or even Treasury notes, to the 
performer, and when he returns to. his 
writing-table the Secret Treaty is, natur 
ally, no longer there. Percival rings the 
bell sharply. An aged messenger appears 
and salutes stiffly. ‘Have you seen a Secret 
Treaty?” “No, sir; but Baron Boko said 
he could not wait any longer.” Merciful 
heaven! Baron Boko, the international 
spy! Who never goes anywhere, not even 
en the Tube, except in «a special train! 
There is a turmoil. The Hon. Percival 
loses his head. Everybody loses his head. 
The office is full of lost heads. And then 
Caroline Whitehall—I am not sure if she is 
Percival’s fiancée, or the official char-lady 
both, perhaps, the latter, of course, being 
a disguise—finds the Treaty in the waste 
paper basket, or under the muftin-dish, 
where, naturally, not even the Head of the 
Secret Police has thought of looking for it. 
General rejoicing, Britannia continues to 
rule the waves, and Percival and Caroline, 
as bridegroom and bride, <ail to rovern 


some remote isle, where he will probably 
make a shocking mess of everything. 

But I am not writing a story, but propose 
to give a brief account of Whitehall and 
its ruler temp. (as the guide-books say 
Charles Caroline. 1 sometimes 
fancy that there is a slight look of astonish- 
ment on the face of that fine statue, 
Charles I, at Charing Cross. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the Whitehall 
which he is contemplating bears no re 
semblance whatever to the Whitehall of the 
days of the Stuarts. It was then a larg 
palace which stretched from Cannon Row 
once corrupted into Channel Row, but now 
bearing its right name —up to what is now 
called Great Scotland Yard, immediatel\ 
opposite the Admiralty. This got its nam: 
from the fact that the Kings of Scotland 
were lodged there when they visited Lon 
don. On the west the palace of Whitehall 
was bounded by St. James’s Park, on th 
east by the Thames. In the old day 
Thames-side was a long line of palaces 
from “that large and eoodly house called 
rset House” to York Place, so called 
from the Archbishop of York, whose dwell 


ing it was until the little trouble between 
Henry VIII and Cardinal Wolsey 
Whitehall Palace was what Dr. Johnsor 


would have called “a congeries of edifices, 


and it had need to be so. It accommodated 
the King, the Queen, Prince Rupert, the 
Duke of Monmouth, all the great. officers 
of state, and a number of friends of bot! 
sexes of his Majestv. Moreover, there wer 
what the modern house agent calls “the 
usual conveniences,” such as, so Pennant 
the antiquary tells us, “kitchens, cellars, 
pantries, cyder-house, bakehouse, wash 
vards, coal-vards, and slaughter houses.” 
Phere was, moreover, a Banqueting House 
it was from the roof of this—rather like 
Mr. Winkle on the roof of Mr. Pott’s house 

that Mr. Pepys saw Charles IT and his 
Portuguese bride arrive by barge and land 
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at the Palace in August, 1062. The garru- 
lous Samuel, as usual, had an eye for the 
ladies, and struck by Lady 
Castlemaine and “one booted and spurred 
that she talked along with: and by and by, 


she being in her haire, she put on his hat, 


was much 


which was but an ordinary one, to keep the 
But it became her mightily, as 
Amongst other ament- 


wind off. 
everything else do.” 
ties, there was the 
Whitehall Gardens 
the same vear, Mr. Pepys saw, 


Privy Garden where 
Here, in 
and, as he 
cays himself, it did him good, “the finest 
linen petticoats of mv Lady 
The Privy Garden led to 


now. stand. 


smocks and 
Castlemaine.” 
the Bowling Green: 
Charles Il had 
sundials 
these 
of 


the 


several 
erected in 
one 


wardens, 
which, when 


asual stranger was 
vetting the 


t, would, by an in 


hour by 


mechanical 


venious 
Wate! 
This 

been a 
j oy to 


levice, 
over him. 
must have 
onstant 
Charles 
Fo: 


vainsaying 


spout 


there is no 
the fact 
that he was a merry 
and 
than 


monarch, 
ften 


more 
not his 
merriment 
somewhat unseemly 
kind. But it 


remembered 


Was Of a 


must 

that 

per 
the 


e admirably 
formed manv of 
luties of what Mr. 
Gerard, the United 
States ambassador to 


Berlin, in i014 
illed “this Kine 
usiness.” Tn his 


ontinental 
had, 


exile he “The King 
perhaps, the latter 
quired the lax 
morals of the Conti 


tinent; but, also, as a set-off, the pleasant 


agreeable manners which have won the 
French the reputation of being the most 

lite People the world We must 
not forget that his mothe belonged 
to that volatile nation With the pos 
sible exception of Edward VII, we have 
never had a more affable monarch than 


CAROLINE WHITEHALL 


Charles Il. Always at ease himself, he set 
others also quickly at their ease. Even his 
reprimands were delightfully tactful: when 
the stubborn old Quaker kept his hat on, 
Charles doffed his. It is true he took bribes 
from and sold Dunkirk; but he 
established a Council of Trade and a Coun- 
cil of Foreign Plantations, which were the 
ancestors of the Board of Trade as we know 
it. He neither drank nor gambled in an 
age when both were fashionable vices, and 
when great ladies like Lady Castlemaine 
would lose £25,000 at 


France 


a sitting. He gave 
patents to two theatres—the King’s and the 


Duke’s--and was a generous patron of the 
drama: a drama which, it is 
| true, would give a modern 


censor of plays a series of 
tits. 

He appreciated the merits 
of Sir Christopher Wren and 
Grinling collected 
constant 
“ Hudibras,” 


Gibbons, 
pictures, Was a 


reader of 


was so affable and delighted to see the petitioner that 
would go away as happy as if he had obtained the 
post he craved ""—p. 570 


ind the Royal Society For, 


like his cousin Rupert, or any modern side 
fond of messing 


founded 


schoolboy, he was very 
about with chemicals, and had a_ special 
erected in 
according to 


laboratory for this 
Whitehal! Ile 


Pepys, “fond of 


Whitehall was the 


purpose 
was also, 
seeing dissections.” 
polite court in 
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Europe. The King held daily levées, went 
in state to prayers, and kept open court. 
He was far more accessible than the solid, 
stodgy Hanoverians; any one of the style 


of gentleman who wanted to could gener 
ally get an audience with him. Perhaps 
they did not get what they wanted; but the 
King was so attable and delighted to see 
the petitioner that the latter would go 
away as happy as if he had obtained the 
post he craved, 

In those days al! patronage was in the 
hands of the King; it was not until the 
Hanoverians came over that it became the 
perquisite of the ministe: Even those 
common folk, the “newswriters,” would be 
admitted to the galleries at Whitehall so 
that the world in general might learn how 
the King looked and how he enjoyed him 
self. He touched 92,000 of his subjects for 
the King’s Evil, and, in modern slang, he 
probably “touched” a good many of them 
for money, for it went through his hands 
like water through a sieve. 

His court was as light-hearted and 
merry as he. Pepys made a special note 
of “the mad freaks the mayds of honour 
at the Court do have,” and observed with 
interest Mrs. Jennings, who “dressed het 
self up like an orange wench. and went 
up and down and cried ‘ Oranges—oranges 
sweet China oranges,’” as the old London 


street-cry used to have it. 

The poor were not forgotten. Hundred- 
of gallons of beer were given them weekly 
at the Buttery Bar, and all the broken meat 
and bread was gathered into baskets and 
distributed by two Yeomen of the Almonry, 
and there was plenty of it, as Whitehal! 
was always feasting. 

Though Charles attended prayers in 
State, sermons bored him: in the seven 
teenth century the preacher measured the 
merit of his discourse by its length. We 
must remember, however, that when the 
King came into his own again and landed 
at Dover, and was presented by its mavor 
with a Bible, he said “it was the thing 
he loved above al things In the world 

He was, as I think this anecdote shows, 
more of a courtier than any of those who 
formed his court. Yet, he was not a hum 
bug, for once, writing to h ster, whom 
he dearly loved, he very frankly said: “We 
have the same disease of sermons that vou 
complain of; but I hope vou have the same 
convenience the rest of the family has of 
sleeping out most of the time, which is a 


great ease to those who are bound to hear 
them.” 

The court followed the King’s example 
On one occasion Dr. South, preaching 
at Whitehall, observed that all his hearer 
were asleep: the Doctor certain}, earned 
preferment in the Church by waking up 
only Lord Lauderdale with the words 
“My lord, | am sorry to interrupt your 
repose, but [ must beg vou will not sno; 
so loud lest vou awaken His Majesty.” 

As for the ladies of the court, we all 
know what thev looked like from Lely's 
portraits of them, and I think most of 
have a sneaking fondness for Nell Gywn. 
for she was, as Drvden described her jy 
an epilogue, which she spoke herself, “4 


harmless little devil.” The legend that sh: 
founded Chelsea Hospital is not true: but 
the mere fact that there was such a legend 
and that it persisted so long shows that it 
Was just the sort of thing which this kind- 
hearted creature would have done Shi 
was, as Mme. de Sevigné heard reported 
of her, “Very good company, and has t 
nonsense about her.” 

In i691 the Palace of Whitehall w; 
seriously damaged by fire “through. the 
negligence of a maidservant,” and in to 
“the carelessness of a laundress”’ finis! 
the work: in both cases, probably, son 
royal cat got the blame. Only the Ban- 
queting Hall escaped destruction: it wi 
from a window of this building that 
Charles I stepped on to the scaffold. Pro 
ably many people have often passed t! 
Royal United Service Institution without 
realizing that they were passing one of th 
most historic scenes in London. 

But the rest of Whitehall |} 
sadly. There are now-—-why should In 


as altered 


say alas!—no tennis courts, bowlit 
greens, no sundials, no smocks, no pett 
coats, no cockpits, no Small Beer Butter 
Hatche for the benefit and edification 0! 
the clerks in the Government offices. \ 


ire there in these somewhat severe build 


ings any secret back staircases for prett 
ladies or their ghosts to flit up late at night 
Which, perhaps, is as well, for the resident 


lerks in the othices are, T belie ve, mostl\ 
serious folk, who, if such phantoms wert 
to appear and “state the nature of the 
business,” would, fear, view the sauc' 
apparitions “with grave disapproval.” . 
But if I were a resident clerk, I should 
very much like to see the ghost of Pretty 


Ne lly. 
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HE wind howled and moaned, increas 
passed, till 

it became a raging hurricane that 
seemed as if it would tear the thatched roof 
off the little cottage, or even sweep the 


ing in fury as the minute 


cottage away. 


Inside a gir] muiched over the kitchen 
ler tulfed in er @€a is 
ugh she would shut out thre ound of 


the tempest witho 


teeth oF its fury \dded to the crving ot 


the wind was the ying of the sea, lashed 
nto bie wave that broke n to the road 

wav but a indred yards away from. the 
ttage. 


Alone in the cottage, frightened and help 
less, her own terrors were as nothing com 
pared with the terror she felt for her man, 
John Seaton, who was somewhere out on 
that merciless sea, exposed to the fury of 
the storm 

She rose; she would ego and seek the 
‘company of her mother-in-law, known to 
everyone in the little hamlet of Prawlton 
s “Granny Seaton How Granny and the 
ther women of Prawlton would laugh at 


ier if they knew e was frightened of the 
wind: how they would scorn her as a 
“foreigner.” Fo he was I lon born 


ind bred, and knew nothine of the wavs of 
the sea, and did not spring from the good 
Devon soil as the did 


Bang! What was that She started 
What was that 1 e tha t harp und 
lea ve the ket of the te ype { \ 

n! She remer red that ( Seaton 

ul told her that the | tmen were 
Warne a wreck by the firi ofa gun 

Hastil she put o1 old souw-wester be 
‘onging to her | band and tied a woollen 
f round her head She staggered out 
into the square, leaning agains: the wind 


all her wa ht, buffeted and almost 
thrown off her feet } 


In the summer time this s juare was 


its violence 


the haunt of artists and visitors from ail 
parts of | neland, It was of the red earth 
of Devon, edged by a paving of rough 


cobblestone 
On three des of it stood thatched cot 


tages, with white-washed walls; on the 
fourth side was an orchard, in front of 
which was a rough wooden bench where the 
fishermen took their nets to mend of an 
b and lobste1 pots 
to dry Flowering shrubs and reepers 
bloomed round the little pr 


evening and put the 


doorways; 
licks and geese, dogs and « its, and even 


voats wandered round the square, chased 


and harried by the children 

Truly an earthly paradise, a place to 
ght an artist, peaceful and quiet. Yet 
no rose is without a thorn, and Praw!lton 


had many thorns: the cruel rocks and 


irregular jagged coastline that lav” just 
bevond the tinv bay, awav to the west were 
the moving sands that silted up at Bar 
[sland 
Many a tale had the fishermen of Praw] 
ton to tell of wrecks and of the old-time 
muggling davs, when Raiph the Red had 
1s headq iarters in the caves at the foot 
of Prawlton Head. 
Small though the hamlet was, it had a 


itedoat 


, and everv able-bodied voung mat 
beloneved to its crew, Indeed, so small was 
its population that even the old men had t 
help with the launching of the boat, and 
oftentimes the women had to lend a hand 
As Marv Seaton strug led across the 
square, he could see the doors f the cot 
tages open and men hurrying out and 
making for the beach. When she reached 


Granny Seaton’s cottage the door opened 
and young Jim Seaton stepped out, his 
mother b 1 ide 


Her hawk-like ld face looked erim and 


letermined in the light that shone from the 
cottage window. She had one boy on the 
ea to-nicht, another was 2 ne out in the 


feboat: but she knew it was no time for 


ind wailine, she had work to do 


| 
\ 
Since a sm 1] hild she had hated and : 
feared the wind, had felt helples n the 
| | 
| | 
| 
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Granny was the unofficial doctor of the Somewhere in the little crowd a Woman 
village. She had a medicine chest compre-— gave a convulsive sob; had she set eyes on 
hensive enough to deal with most of the ills — her boy’s face for the last time? 
of this healthy race of Devonians “Now we'd best be getting things ready, 

The nearest doctor lived six miles away— _ ‘‘gainst_ their returning,” Granny Seaton 


six miles of steep and narrow lanes that = said, as the lifeboat disappeared jn. the 


were not good for his motor-tyres or his — biackness. 


temper. So Granny Seaton was the chief She knew from experience that action Was 
medical authority, and many a half-drowned best for these anxious women. Who knew 
man had been brought back to life by her — but that the population of their little vil. 
efforts. lage would have increased to double ar 
“That you, Mary lass?” Granny shouted, treble its usual number before morning? 
her words coming in irregular jerks as they = They were used to putting up -hipwrecked 
were caught and distorted by the wind. strangers, and must make every prepara. 
“Come ‘long Jim and me to see the life- _ tion, 
. boat launched.” So the women went back to their cot. 
Mary longed to refuse, but dared not, tages to stoke up their fires and .o put 
fearing Granny's scorn. The people here- blankets and rugs to warm and to make hot 


abouts were kind enough to her, but she had drinks. Granny Seaton got out her medi 


yet to prove her mettle. cine chest and packed some restoratives in 
All the inhabitants, save the bedridden a leather satchel, ready to go her rounds 
and the children, were making their way Mary was making up the fire and putting 


down to the seashore, a silent, anxious, little the blankets to warm 


crowd. The noise of the waves was deafen “T have some soup at home; shall ] 20 
ing as they boomed right up on the read- and fetch it and bring it here, Granny?” 
way; the wind carried the spray in a cold, she asked 
stinging mist that hurt and tingled “Ave, lass, and we'll make some hot cof 
“Where be the wreck?” Jim Seaton fee, too,” Granny Seaton said 
asked, shouting at the top of his voice. She no Ilded het old head sagely as the 
“Out to Barr Island,” a voice roared. girl went out 
“We'll never make Barr Island in this “She were fair scared o° the wind: rec- 
weather,” came another voice. kon they don’t get winds like that up to 
“Cox’n woan’t let un try if he doan’t London; but she’s got pluck, fer all that.’ 
think ’tis safe,” said old Job Pengelly. It was not long before their preparations 
Owing to failing healt * Job had been were made, and now there was nothing to 
forced to resign from the lifeboat crew last 9 do but to wait 
vear, at the age of sixty-nine; but he formed There came a hammering on the door: a 
: one of the launching crew, and his work moment later and a woman staggered in 
- was arduous enough for a man of his vears. It was Ann Jarvis, who had a cottage that 
; They turned a corner in the road, and the — used to belong to the coastguard, high up 
wind was so strong here that they walked — on the cliff 
with difficulty. Marv hesitated Ann was breathless and wellnigh = ex- 
“What is’t?” Granny Seaton asked im hausted by her fight with the wind. Granny 
patiently Seaton took her by the shoulders and put 
“The--the wind!” Mary faltered: her her into a chair, then gave her a drop of 
heart failed her. warm soup. 
“Aye, ‘tis pretty rough; hold on to me “Drink it!” she said 
and Jim... .” Granny Seaton held out het Ann did as she was bidden. “Oh! Granm 
hand. Seaton,” she gasped at la-t there's a ship 
Crouched up by the lifeboat-house wall, on the rocks, down to Prawlton Point, 
" the women watched the men put on their under the chifi 
oilskins and their cork jackets: the man ‘Art sure, Ann?” Grannv Seaton de- 
was at the windlas-; the head of the launch manded 
img party was giving final order nm oa “T were looking out of the window when 
hoarse shout. The crew climbed up into I see a flare, then another, then another; 
the boat, a signal was given, and it began seems to me they’re burning a regular bon- 
: to move slowly; already it seemed as if the fire to attract attentior § 
: waves would eneulf it before it was halfway Granny Seaton’s face looked haggard and 
: down the slip drawn two wrecks in one night, and the 
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lifeboat out on the sea, going in the oppo- 
site direction ! 

Furthermore, she knew, and this she had 
carefully concealed from her daughter-in- 
law, that her eldest boy John’s boat was 
passing along this very coast to-night. 

“We'd best and the rocket-men 
and see what they say about un,” Granny 
Seaton said at length. “ You stop and rest 
bere, Ann.” 

“No, I be coming, never get 
the rocket apparatus up the cliff on a night 
like this. The wind up there is something 


see 


too; they’ 


crool. I had to journey on my hands and 
knees, or I’d been blowed over the cliff.” 
She held out her hands and showed the 


nudstains on them in proof. 

Marv Seaton shuddered. Yet, when the 
two older women went, she went with them. 
Perhaps she dreaded being alone, perhaps a 
feeling of shame urged her to go. 

The three women clung together as they 
went the shed the rocket 
ipparatus was kept. Here they found four 
men gathered, 

Ann farvis repeated her story; some of 
the launching party came up to see what 
they were talking about. 

“Were the ship inland?” Caleb 
Jones, the head of the rocket party, asked. 

“Yes, right under the cliff,’ Ann Jarvis 
said. 

“Near 
her?” Caleb demanded. 

“Yes,” Ann Jarvis replied 

“Nothing can be done; 
apparatus up the cliff to-night,” 


towards where 


near 


enough to fire a rocket across 


you won't get the 


old Job 


Pengelly said. “’Specially wi’ only four 
you 

“We could help,’ Granny Seaton. said 
stoutly, 

“You'll never get it up the cliff,” Job 


repeated doggedly 


“Is there no other way to get there?” 
Mary asked timidly. 
“O’ course there is!” 


Old Job slapped 
“You could 2o right up the lane 
as fur as Marston Farm, and then eo across 
Marston Down to the the chff, that 
way 


his leg. 
top 


et to work He 
went and took a neighbour's horse, without 
that permiss! 
harnessed it to the apparatus, 


Caleb Jones immediately 


asking neighbour's and 


mn, 
in far as Mars 
ton Farm; we'll leave horse there and take 
the rocket the rest 


“The horse can draw a 


of the 


Wav ourselves.” 
It would be three milee? journey in all: 


} } } 
Mree miles that would be as twenty with the 
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furious wind, the darkness, 
road. 
Granny Seaton hurried into her cottage 


and the rough 


and brought out some restoratives in a 
hag; she also took two old blankets. Othe: 
women appeared out of the darkness, some 


armed with bottles of hot tea wrapped in 
sacking, others with blankets and wraps. 

The launching party went back to their 
vigil; they must not leave their posts till 
the lifeboat was safely stored in its house. 
launching the boat in a high sea was difti- 
cult enough, but it was more difficult to 
bring it safely ashore again. 

The gallant !ittle party stru up the 
narrow lane, somewhat protected from the 
fury of the wind by the high banks on either 
side of them. Caleb Jones carried a big 
electric and led the way, the rest 
following that faint glimmer. 

There were ten of them in all: four men 
and six women; a very small band to cope 
with the arduous duty before them. 

At last Marston Farm was reached, and 
now there was another half-mile of hard 
going over the springy turf. The rocket 
apparatus was not heavy, but the wind and 
the darkness and the uneven ground added 
to their difficulties. 

Caleb Jones unharnessed the horse and 
tied it up in the shelter of an old cowshed; 
then determinedly they braced themselves 
to the task before them. 

The Hare-lamp, its 
generator, was carried by two of the men; 


torch 


1] 


big acetylene with 
the other two men and the women pulled 
and pushed the rocket apparatus. 

It w none of them 
were certain that the ship was even within 
it for Ann Jarvis 
to have misjudged the distance. Perhaps it 
But 


thing possible 


as a mad enterprise; 


firine distance; was easy 
would prove to be too close inshore. 
they were doing the only 
knew 
turned 

As they neared the top of the cliff the 
wind was so strong it almost lifted them off 
feet Now must 
for the ground was very uneven, with small 


they they must leave no stone un 


then they go carefully, 
tocks cropping up here and there through 
the smooth turf. 

“Halt!” Caieb Jones shouted suddenly. 
The little band, panting and 


stopped, yet still clung to the rocket ap 


breathless, 


paratus, for fear of being blown over, 
Down in the valiey the wind had been 
fierce and strong, but up here on the cliff it 
was like pandemonium Iet loose. Caleb 
Jones stood on a small rock to prospect, 


i 
t 
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when the wind caught him and blew him 
over as if he had been a baby. 

In a moment he was up again; but Mar 
Seaton shuddered. Oh! this was awful! 
She wanted to cry out with fear, to run and 
run until she found some shelter from this 
pitiless wind, some hole in the earth where 


she could dig herself in. 

Suddenly Caleb shouted out: “There un 
be, right down there!” 

Alas! the ship was too far away, no 
rocket would reach it: they could not take 
the apparatus any further, the rocks were 
too jagged and too plentiful hereabouts. 

They could see the sienal light on the 
doomed ship; it died down Something 
must be done! 

“Shall we try to take un further?” Caleb 
shouted. 

To a man and woman they shouted: 
“Aye!” 


How they managed the superhuman task 


none could tell. Desperation often lends 
supernatural power to the weakest man o1 
woman. Pushing, pulling, tugging, jolt 


ing, they slowly moved thé apparatus across 
the t p f the cliff 

Now the land sloped down a little and 
they must beware lest it sh suld eet out of 
their control. Aeain they stopped. 


vere within shooting distance now, but they 
high up on the cliff; the lifeline 
would be too perpendicular 


It was hopeless! 


were too 


\ faint glare burnt up on the ship 

“Get the flare light ready, sienal we are 
coming to help! ”* sho ted Caleb He had 
decided to take a mad ri-k 

They would take the rocket partway down 
the cliff; it sloped steeply for some way 
before it dropped down sheer to the sea. 

In that howling wind it was difficult to 


light the flare lamp: but the two men 
managed it and soon the mess ive Was 
being flashed out It was immediately an 


swered by a brilliant flare from the ch p 
helow. 


Now they started on thei; perilous jour- 
ney At anv moment the rocket ipparatus 
might gain speed and hurl them al! over 


the top ot the cliff. Caleb Jones took a 
large piece of to k in his hand and blocked 
the wheels every few vards, while two of 
the men hung on to the spoke on each 
side. 

At last they were down: the men with 
the flare had caught them up 

“Now signa! that a rocket is 
Caleb commanded 
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He blocked the wheels with two fair- 
sized rocks; then, after a moment's delay, 
he fired the rocket. They waited, but ther 
Was no answering tug on the cord. 

“Reckon that didn’t reach there,” one of 
the men said, 

\gain a rocket was fired. This time i 
evidently reached the target, for there came 
a pulling on the cord. It was hauled until 
the heavy rope that carried the cradle Was 
out. 

“Pi go down in the cradle.” Caleb said 
stoutly, “just to make sure everything's all 
right.” 

He waited and peered into the darkness: 
a flare went up from the hip, a signal that 
they had made the rope tast to the mast. 
Now Caleb went on his perilous journey, 
He got into the cradle and disappeared into 
the darkness. 

The women, crouchine together, watched 
eagerly. Minutes passed and_ still there 
was no signal from the -hip. Thev strained 
their eves in the dense blackness till little 
mirage-like spots seemed to dance before 
them, mocking them 

At last there was a flare. Caleb haa 
arrived: he was safe. Fagcerly they waited 
for the return of the cradle. In the dense 
blackness they could see nothing: they 
could only strain their eves and their ears 
and wait. 

\ shont went up from the men. Granny 
Seaton rose to her feet, to be immediately 
knocked down by the wind. Ann Jarvis 
helped her up, and, crawling on hands and 


knees, they went up to where, in the light 


of the flare-lamp, they mild see a mar 
being he! ped from the cradle, 

He was half frozen with the col 1 and onl 
semi-conscious He wa n his wks, 
pair of trousers, and a shirt: no coat « 


Waistcoat 

Granny Seaton put her arm round 
she and Ann Jarvis laid him down on th 
ground and wrapped him ina rug. Gran 
was soon busy ceiving him brandy and c! 


ing his frozen limbs \t last a litte | 
seemed to come to him 
“Thev’re frozen frozen! h rasp 
“Worse’n me. . . Capen’s mscious 
want help . ’ fle lapsed into 


consciousness, 

“T'll go down and see to un,” Grann 
Seaton said. She drew her old figure YW 
toutly, as though defvine the wind 
knock her down 

No, Granny; you're too old,” Ann Jarvis 
said 


Granny Seaton was at her side in a moment 


*'Tis John, my man!" Mary cried’’—p. 57 


Too old! I'd int to Ct the young 
woman as ’ud do what I can!” 
said fiercely 

The men tried to stop het They knew 
that they could not be spared if anyone 
went down to the ship, it would have to be 
a woman. 


Canny 


“Fi go down!" she re peated doggedly, 

“Will will vou want wipes Marvy asked 
timidly. She he ld he ’ eath, Waiting for 
the answer; how she hoped and praved 
that the answer would be “No!” 

Granny Seaton 


aused a moment 
MY lass; will vou come and 
she ask: d, her words se ming to shriek in 
Mary’s ears as the ind carried them. 

“ 

Yes!” Marvy said. 
“Ty 
Mil go first,’ Granny said. 


he p un, too: 


we 


Drawn by 
6 Arch Webb 


Mary felt she would faint How could 
she go down in that light, tlimsy-looking 
cradle on that swaving rope, down to the 
She could not, dare not! 

“Are you frightened, lass?” Ann Jarvis 
asked. 

“No,” Mary replied stoutly; yet she knew 
that she was sick with fear. 


oy 5 
Garananess Delow 


Che cradle returned with another half- 
He was lifted out and Mary 
was helped in. 


dead man 


She shut her eves and gripped the side 
of the cradle tightly, het 
\n eternity passed, or so it seemed to het 
In after-life she had only to shut her ey: 
to feel that mad rush through space, the 
vind howling and tearing at her like a wild 

animal waiting to devour her. 


sedses swimming 
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Half dazed, she heard old Granny Sea- 
ton’s voice: “Here she be!” The old 
dame helped her out on to the slippery, 
sloping deck. 

“Half men be unconscious with the 
cold!” she screamed in Mary’s ear. “Caleb 
be looking for un and gathering un all to- 
gether here. Come on, lass; there’s work 
to do and plenty.” 

The men had all discarded their heavy 
garments.. Evidently they had given them- 
selves up for lost and had made up their 
minds that when the ship finally foun fered, 
they must endeavour to swim for the 


shore. 

The beat was firmly on the rocks; but 
every big wave that came sent a shuddering 
jar through her and it was only a matte 
of an hour or two before she was dashed 
to pieces. 

Some of the men were worse than the 
thers. They found that two were conscious 
enough to be sent up in the cradle; they 
went, one at a time. 

The others Seaton worked on, 
1ubbing them, giving them brandy, bring- 
ing them back to some semblance of life. 
It was a perilous enough journey up the 
face of the cliff for a conscious man; for 
an unconscious one it was wellnigh im- 
possible. 

Mary worked hard, forgetting her fears. 
They worked hard and silently. Now ten 
men had safety. It had 
required herculean efforts to get them into 


Granny 


been sent up to 


the cradle, but somehow the three of them 
had accomplished it 

Mary was bending over the eleventh man, 
who lav firmly 


huddled up, gripping a 


rope, his wandering senses convincing him 


that he was safe so lone as he he!d this 
rope. 

She bent over him and began almost 
beating back life into hi body. She felt 
his face—it was cold. She started. Surely 
there was something familiar about it? 

“Granny, bring the torch!” she shrieked 


at the top of her voice 


Granny Seaton was at her side in a 
moment. 


ts Mary cried, and 


flung her arms round him. All her 


John, my man! 


fear 


her terrors were now: she worked like 


one posse ced 


John 


clousness He owas consctou 


Come 


Seaton came back to partial con 
en mich to 
side of the cradle when 


him into ait, just as he had 


erip the they put 
gripped the 


piece of rope 


A wild joy came to Mary; she gripped 
Granny Seaton’s hand fiercely. 

“Lass, ‘tis worth it, worth all the struggle 
to save un, isn’t it?” Granny shouted 
jubilantly. 

“Yes, thank God!” Mary shouted. 

She worked with redoubled energy, til! 
at last all were safely off the fast sinking 
ship. Twenty-one souls in all had been 
saved by the gallant little band. 

Exhausted, vet triumphant, Marv returned 
to safety. Quite a crowd had gathered her 
by now, the flares having attracted attentior 
for miles round. 

Kindly hands helped Mary up the cliff 
She was wellnigh fainting now. Old 
Granny Seaton had given in at last and wa: 
being carried by two 
labourers. 

“Put me down!” she said faintly, as 
they bore her away. “I can walk.” But 
they only laughed at her and carried her 
home. 

The whole village was awake; fires wer 
burning on every hearth; every cottage was 
open to the shipwrecked men. 

The lifeboat had returned but half an 
hour since, having rescued ten men from 
a small cargo boat; so the 
enough to 
whole night. 

Mary was taken to her own little cottage, 
and there on the sofa lay her man—her 
John. 

““Mary—lass,” he said feebly, “I dreamed 
that I saw you on the wrecked ship; you 
seemed to be very near me 


stalwart farm 


village had 


occupy its attention for the 


“And so she was!” came a voice as old 
Granny Seaton, exhausted, yet trying to 
appear brisk and determined as of old 
staggered into the room 

“Mary went down the cliff and rescued 
you,” she said 

“And so did you, Granny I shouldn't 
have gone but for vou,” Mary said tt it 
fully 

“Her be lke one o' us—a real, true 


Pengelly said 


lass!” old Job 
doorway 


Devonshire 
from the and th was highest 
praise ! 
“Her be best lass in the world—het 
Seaton 
back on the sofa already 
half-asleep, his hand in Mary’s 


Marv looking 


John murmured drow 


as he sank 


no on 


into the fire 
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would ever know what a real coward she 
Wa at heart She took no prate to het 
elf for her action: she told herself she was 
a coward Vet, surely, a heron coward ! 
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The Revolt of 
the Daughters 


How far is this a picture of the Modern Girl ? 


Where is it Going to End ? 
By 
A Woman of To-day 


It is written by one of 


my most respected contributors, who, evidently, feels deeply on the subject. 
Is her picture a true one? 


ACH generation is confronted by its 
own special and particular brand of 
problem; but it is no mere figure of 
speech to assert that an unusually large 
international, social 


aumbet economic, 


and religious—have uprisen, hydra-headed, 
in the present day. 
Nevet 


davs of 


} 


perhaps, since the 
Society 


before, early 


Christianity has been 


menaced from so many various quarters, 


» the foundations of home jite threatened 
to the same extent, 
tomed to 


We have grown accus- 
abnormal, 


referring anything 

uuntable to 
onditions; but the soldier’s 
explanation, “(est da 
suttices for wellnigh broken-hearted parents, 
to whom the disposition of Mosul or Mes- 


pot scems ot small moment compared with 


perplexing, or post-war 
philosophic 


guerre,” no longer 


the tragedy of the revolt of the daughters. 
In the 
whom | 


estimation of many mothers with 
discussed the matter the 
most amazing phenomenon of to-day is the 


inexplicable change 


have 


which has taken place 


ters to life in general, and to those who 


gave them birth in particular, 
They could find it in their hearts 
excuses for 


to make 
-ons who had seen service in the 
Great War drifting away from the parental 
moorings; but the 


defection of their young 


daughters, whose mentality baffles and 
puzzles them sadly, is something which they 
cannot understand, and they ask each other 
piteously : “ Where is it all going to end?” 


Che trouble is not bv 
to one class ot 


t in the slums 
hive off from the 


anv mea 


is confined 


Society. One is up against 


where the young 


people 


home as soon as possible 


ind live with their “pals” in. stuffy back 
rooms), in the villa homes of the middle 
class, and in the mansions of the aristo 
racy. heard only recent)y of the vouth- 


ful heir to one of the wealthiest dukes in 
he ki 
the kingdom whose one idea of pleasure in 


the “Long Vac was to 


slip out of the 
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house surreptitiously after dinner, taking 
with him his two younger sisters, to the local 
cinema, where the best seats cost Sd., and 
where fish and chips in screws of greasy 
newspaper were bought and consumed dur- 
ing the interval. 

There is neither book nor newspaper to 
he seen in the home, and the only amuse- 
ment is the grinding strains of Jazz records 
on the gramophone, 


Victorian Methods 

Bewildered grandmothers and mothers, 
remembering their own sheltered, carefully- 
chaperoned rlhood, and the oft-times 
sweet and ideal relationships of mother and 
daughter, 


gl 


contrast their own placid experi- 
ences with those of the present day and are 
aghast at the liberty, if not licence, which 
modern youth does not merely demand, but 
takes for granted as its birthright. 

rhose 


“back numbers,” 


women ot a bygone generation— 


in the slangy parlance of 


to-day however, consciously or  uncon- 


sciously, overlook the fact that they, in 


their turn, were also regarded as renegade 


and labelled “The Modern Girl” and “ The 


Girl of the Period,” and their individual in 


novations were frowned upon, if not actu 


ily forbidden. Phe young woman of the 


‘eighties who dared to ride in a hansom 


was terribly fast; her younger who 


Isters, 


bicv« les, smoked an occasional 


took 


mounted 


Cigarette, OF part in sullragette mec t- 
ings and processions, were frightfully im- 
adversely 


ated skirt, 


modest. They were criticized as 


as the flapper, with her abbrevi 


low ned k, sleeveless and shingled 
hai : but the boot is now on the other foot, 
<ince these same fiv-de-stécle maidens are 


the mothers of this generation! 
Chere is at all 
of these peccadilloes, and honestly one can- 


nothing shocking in any 
their de- 
and the 
moral principle to-day, unless it 


not trace anv connexion between 


fiance of strait-laced conventions 
laxity of 
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, that rebelling against the over-strict re- 
pressions of an age in which parents were 
wont to isolate themselves atmos 
phere of cold, unapproachable idols, they 
have overthrown that fetish and exalted the 
day of the child, to whom everything ts sub 
servient. 

The pendulum swung then to the other 
extreme and has not yet regained its 
true balance. Edwardian parents, who bore 
the yoke in their vouth and were subject to 
parental authority if not autocracy, are con- 
scious now that the rule of their youngsters 
is no less arbitrary. 

Their own authority is set at naught, thei: 
expressions of opinion on almost any topic 
are p 0h poohed or peremptorily choked off 
as not worth listening to, and any attempts 
to coax, cajole—let alone reform—are 
looked upon with the amused contempt o1 
sorely-tried patience with which their own 
mutinous conduct was exa-peratingly treated 
by their elders. 


Wherein They Differ 

The réle of censor is a new one for me, 
and not at all congenial; but [ am 
eenuimely concerned at the state of affairs 
I am neither prudish nor strait laced, 
neither am I contending that all daughters 
are difficult or defiant, and alienated from 
their best friend —their mother — because such 
a statement would be quite untrue. T.grant 
that the majority of the girls in our homes 


to-day are just as sweet and lovable as 


their prede essors, and possess many ad 
mirable qualities: but there is a minority 
whose line of conduct is entirely different 


from what would have been to'erated even 
fifteen yvears ago 


One rarely saw girls and women smoking 


then: at least, outside their own room Up 

to that period, in a wide circle of friends 

and acquaintances of all) classes, [per 

onally only knew two who.occeasionally 

indulged in a cigarette, and such an ex 
} 


perience was by no means unique outside of 
Lon lon 

It would have been considered almost un 
thinkable that ciearette smoking should 
have become so excessive, and that girls 
hould smoke in restaurants, trains, taxis, 
at dances, and even mn the ypen air, as | 
noticed one amonest the hopping crowds in 
Cocktails 
were unheard of, and in the average middle 


Regent Street only last week 


class home, wines, liqueurs, and whiskies 


moderation 


were regarded—and i 


and on very special occasions —as the pre- 
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rogative of elderly and ailine seniors, for 
the most part 


An Insidious Vice 

Equally unknown was the reprehensible 
vice of swearing, which has_ insidiously 
crept into ordinary conversation. — It is an 
offence against decency in the estimation of 
those, other than Quakers, who were brought 
up on the Seriptural injunction « Swear 
not at all.” Profanity almost. inevitably 
leads to vulgarity in talk, and the big, bj 
I's 
natural and unmusical on the lips of a 
prettv. girl, are usually associated with 
wholly irreverent invocations of the Deity 


, Which are so common and yet so un 


on the slightest pretext, or on no provoca 
tion whatever. One wonders, when they 
express themselves these terms over 
trifles, what language will be used when 
they find themselves involved in a crisis in 
life. 

These exclamations, picked up during the 
War from soldier brothers and_ friends, 
mean as little as the string of strange oat 


with which the Tommies embellished 


their speech when describing some terribl 
experience Through constant repetiti 

sweating has degenerated into a very bad 
and unpleasing habit, to sav the least of it, 


and it is also having its evil effects on the 


children of to-day I was shocked to hear 
a sweet childie of less than three exclaim 
“My God, what's that ? . nd it was 
the more sad when I realized that sh 


but acquired it from her very young and 
parent 
Reverence for parent and teachers, toa 


modert 


very great extent. has gone by the board 
What would have been thought, some time 
avo, had the vicar’s dauehter, calling witl 
her mother on a_ parishioner, remarked 
‘You mustn't mind Mummy, Mrs. S., for 
she is the worst-emannered woman I eve 


met 


Young Iconoclasts 

“'Tis true, and pitv ’t ’tis true,” but 
many of the young women of this genera 
tion have become iconoclasts, an 1 have 


holdly reversed all the family traditions 
are frankly pagan am their ov 
emphast of the worth of the mate? al tnings 
of life Their chief aim is to have a good 
time at anv cost, and thev are prepared to 
pas the price Their twin gods are Self 
and Pleasure, and nothing must be illowed 
to interfere with their worship of these 
Old before their time, hard as only youth 
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can be, independent, impatient of restraints 
or control, their slogan is: “Let us eat, 
drink, dance, and be merry. Life is short, 
and we are only young once.” They flatter 
themselves that this is the cry of ultra- 
modernity; whereas it is as old as the hills, 
and but the echoes of the voice of the fool, 
who said in his heart “There is no God.” 
They regard the Bible as obsolete (they 
will tell you that they have no use for it), 
its truths have been riddled by the shot of 
Higher Criticism, hell is but a mediaeval 
superstit yn. heaven a myth, and an afte! 
life extremely problematic. And this, mind 
you, in households where the parents have 
ie to the vows thev under- 


took at their children’s baptism! 


sought to be tri 


Turning Their Back on Church- 
going 

Was it the family rule to attend church 
solemnly and regularly every Sunday, then 
they equally solemnly turn their back on 
church going, The Dav of Rest has been 
turned into a Day 
extension of time in which they 


of Pleasure entirely—an 
hall play 
tennis, or oo motoring or dancing 

One broad-minded cler 
mer instituted special ca 


ryman last sum 

morning Ser- 
vices for tennis plavers, that presumably 
the claims of God and of His worship need 
not interfere with their game! 

One has only to elance casually at the 
columns of anv Sunday newspaper and read 
the various advertisements of Sunday lun 
cheons, dinners, dances, concert 
entertainments to realize the change which 
has taken place in this respect nee the 
war. 

Lots of the girls of to-day are frankly 
ashamed of their parents and do not take 
their friends and 
“Mother” ha 


} 
aoes not dre 


admirers because 
such old-fashioned wavs and 
‘ather” puts the 


veunge men throuch trict yamina 


Unselfish Parents 

The unse! fish pirit) which prompted 
parents to practise p in living and high 
thinking in order that th children should 
he better equipped for the battle of life than 
thev were was admirable, and wa 
in countless homes throughout the countrv: 
but in many instance it has begotten a 
corresponding amount of selfishness on the 
part of th 


nize that thes lard-working parent of 
theirs have 


done any more tl their duty 


Not, perhaps, until they are parents them 
selves do they bethink themselves of: 
“How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
to have a thankless child.” 

Another matter occasioning 
mothers supreme concern is the growing 
custom of girls going off with their sweet- 
hearts to hotels and boarding-houses to 
spend holidays and weck-ends_ together. 
Their relationships may be perfectly pure 
and good; but, in face of the modern dis 
regard of the conventions, if not morality, 
there is a grave danger. Once upon a time 
a girl would have lost her reputation irre 
trievably:by doing so; now it is regarded by 
really nice girls as quite an ordinary pro- 
cedure. 


which is 


Take one to task on the matter and she 
will ask: “Why shouldn’t I? All the girls 
in the office do it as a matter of course, and 
if Bill and I are not suited to each other, 
it is surely far better to discover our mis- 
take before than after marriage, and I can 
judge his character better if I see him under 
all circumstances.” Apart from moral con- 
iderations, these ycung people are their 
own worst enemies, and are ruthlessly rob 
bing their wedding day and their honey 
moon of 


every vestige of glamour and 
romance 


Whose Is the Fault ? 

Parents are often slow to realize that the 
fault must 
they have not insisted on perfect obedience 


largely lie with themselves, that 


and deference, and have spoiled their chil 


lren from babvhood bv giving in to their 
every whim. It is the day of the child, and 
thev have been weak instead of -trong, an] 
line of least resistance 

\t al recent Chur ) Conference Canon 
Woods descr 


m life as om thing 


bed the lack of discip] ne om 


ot a natrona 


lisease, and pointed out this quality wa 
ho either could not ot 
would not ntrol their children, in polit 
ians and in dramatists, novelists and film 
with no sense of restraint 
There are some mothers who, in the 
training of their young girls, have erred 
through lack of sympathy, and the aliena 
tion started in nursery days, when they were 
too busv or too absorbed in other matters 
to spare time to cuddle and comfort the 
little one when she was in trouble Thus 
repulsed, the child was cither thrown back 
f hed a spirit of defiance 


ire distrust which was never overcome 


on herself, or nour! 


j 
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Other mothers, and these are in the 
minority, positively refuse to recognize that 
conditions are vastly different—not neces- 
sarily evil, but new and strange —and that 
they, too, must move with the times, else 
they are bound to lose touch with the young 
lives around them 

Your experiences may be quite uncon 
vincing to your daughter, and it only 
makes matters worse if you reiterate 
again and again the old cliche: “I never 
should have done such a thing at your age.” 
Very possibly not, but each must buy her 
own experience in the hard school of the 
world. Each must dree her own weird, 
and learn Life’s lesson, however bitter it 
may be. 


Nature’s Methods 

A celebrated philosopher remarked very 
truly that most of the trouble in matrimony 
and in other relationships arises chiefly 
from the fatal habit of expecting too much 
from those with whom our lives are bound 
up, and from looking for what is not there 
Parents need not expect to compress theit 
families into the self-same moulds as them- 
selves. Nature is wiser than that, and pours 
her freshest treasures into new moulds, 
throwing away the old. She never repeats 
herself, and rarely, if ever, turns out two 
people identically alike 

In the bird world, the fledglings ijeave 
the nest and wing their flight at a verv 
early age out into the world. The analogy 
holds good in human life, and in’ my 
opinion the non-recognition of this fact 
lay at the root of the discontent of Vic- 
torian daughters, whose mothers bound 
ihem to their hearths with chains, silken 
no doubt, but refused to let them leave 
home unless for a poorly-paid position as 


governess. No other professional doors were 
open to them, and it was not considered 
“genteel” to attempt to earn a living or 
achieve independence. They lingered on, 
if they did not marry, leading in many 
cases useless, purposeless lives, performing 
trifling services unworthy the name oj 
duties, degenerating physically and = men- 
tally, and then, at their parents’ death, 
they were thrown on the world with a 
microscopic income, or were left dependent 
m relatives, 


Afraid of Growing Old 

It has been suggested that, afraid of 
growing old, the fathers and mothers of the 
present generation have encouraged their 
children to call them by their Christian 
names, or address them as “Old Bean” 
and “Dear Old Thing "—even a_ bishop 
icknowledges himself as helpless in this 
matter—and have allowed themselves to be 
treated with familiarity, a very different 
thing from comradeship, which the moden 
boy and girl understands and appreciates, 
and thus, beginning on wrong lines, are 
reaping a sorry harvest. 

The daughters of to-day, unlike their pre 
decessors, are likely le escape their sad 
fate, since the majoritv of them ar plucky, 
independent, and capable of considerable 
initiative and organizing powers. Many a 
frivolous, empty-headed girl, with no 
thought beyond the next dance or her latest 
frock, has married and proved an admirable 
wife and mother, and possikly the parents 
of the fut ire, conscious of the lack of self 
discipline in their own lives, may, in their 
turn, learn wisdom and revert to the long 
forgotten adage: “Spare the rod and spoi 
the child.” 


May we all live to see it! 


YOUR OPINION WANTED 


How far is my Correspondent correct in her charges against the modern girl ? 


I shall be glad to send One Guinea to the writer of the best letter of 
criticism of this article. Write to The Editor, THe Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4, before March 23, marking your envelope ‘ Modern Girl.” 
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The Ship’s 
octor 


HE Germans who built the three 
monster ships— Berengaria, Leviathan, 
and Majestic— have decreed that the 
Vajestic is the largest of the three. This 


should settle a dispute that has been raging 
for some time. 


A Super-ship 

Being a super-ship, it is right and proper 
that the medical department should be 
worthy of her rank. 

En 


consulting-room, 


suite, there are 


private 


an operating 


room, 
dispensary, and 
Around and 


ommodious waiting-room., 
I eight hospital wards containing 


above are 


sixtv-one beds, of which fourteen beds are 
th 


for the isolation of infectious, and forty for 


ceneral cases. 
[wo surgeons are carried, and a third if 
the third class be full. 


The 


staff consists of four male trained 
orderlies for day, and one for night duty; 
and not less than three trained and 
qualified female nurses amongst the 
stewardesses 
There is a large store of dru s, instru 
ments, and hospital appliances, tar exceed- 
ing the list laid down by the Board of 
Trade. 
The senior surgeon takes « large of the 
rew average number 1,030 first 
lass passenger varving in number from 
$00 to Sso; the yunior has the care of 
the econd and third-class passengers, 


and has his separate consulting-room and 


surgery, 


During a “light” vovaee, the consulta 
tions and visits average fifty a dav; on a 
“heavy” one up to eighty a day. Phe 
“clinic” is, of necessity, a mixed one, in 


cluding every branch of the profession and 


a good deal of dentistry as well. 

There are ninety-two numbers the 
entral telephone switchboard Not one 
of these leads to anv spectalist’s office : 
the doctor on board has t be his own 
consultant, and has to act with promptness, 
decision, and cooln all kinds” of 
emergent 

If a third pair of hands is needed, a 
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** Casualty Clearing Station” 


Medical Life at Sea 
By 


J. C. H. Beaumont 
(Surgeon, R.M.S. Majestic) 


doctor amonest the passengers—if there 
happens to be one—is always willing to 
help. Special tact and resourcefulness are 


intimate 
knowledge of human nature in dealing with 
patients who speak every language under 
the sun, and wl 

life from princesses down 
sant women from the 


necessary, and, not less 


SO, 


10 belong to every rank of 
to humble 
Balkan States. 


pea 


doctor’s responsibilities are four 
fold: 

(a) lo himself. 

b) To his company—having in mind 
the far-reaching ramifications of 
the Compensations Act. 

c) To the quarantine and emigration 
authorities of the port towards 
which he is steering. 

(d) And--most important of all—to the 
patient, who is in unusual sur- 
roundings, amongst strangers, and 
far removed from home and _ its 
sympathies. 

The practice on board therefore, 
unique, and such varied experience falls to 


the Jot of no practitioner on land. 


Much of the work on what I call this 
“Great Line f Communication” area is 
after the manner of a isualty clearing 
station Many of the jobs are unfinished, 
and have, on arrival at port, to be handed 
on to other doctors to complete. This 
is a disadvantage, and often unsatisfactory 
to the «1 rgeon 

Per contra, he can never have a number 
of chronic cases on his hands; and as these 
ire apt to include many who can never 
recover, and many who erumble because 
they do not recover, this mav be a distinct 
advantage 

But, with the marked improvement in 
the equipment on board, the professional 
work done is of a much higher standard. 
On the Olympic and Jlajestic 1 have done 
in eight vears clase on three ‘hundred opera 
tions under anasthet This includes 
eeneral surgery, operative midwifery, and 


dentistry. On no si asion was either 
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ship ever slowed down for a minute—a 
high tribute to the steadiness of the modern 
liner. Bacteriological and laboratory work 
is done, as on land. Travellers of to-day 
expect efficiency, and the supply must keep 
up with the demand for the sake of all con- 
cerned, 


A Contrast 

What a contrast between the conditions 
to-day compared with those of thirty years 
ago! Then, ships were small; passengers 
were fewer; they knew less, and submitted 
to treatment, much of which was “make- 
shift’; hospital accommodation was poor 
and nursing worse. These davs are gone, 
It is well for the passengers that it is so. 
It is also good for the docto: Their status 
to-day is established, and it is certain that 
their standard of efficiency is hieher. Their 
pay, too, is much better—an item of some 
importance! For long years their salary 
Was a mere pittance and most unworthy 
of any dignified profession. The suspicion, 
once common, that a doctor went to sea 
because he was a failure on land probably 
had some foundation. In those days there 
was no inducement for a @ood man to re 
main at sea. Most of them went for a 
voyage or two “to see the world.” as they 
put it, and have a convivial time, which 
Was open to those who were so in lined, 

Ikven vet, with me travellers, the sus 
Picion still irks that the “ hip’s doctor” 
has nothing else to do than sit around on 
deck and flirt with a variety of bol tailed 
flapper Tell it not in Gath, but I have 
known voung assistants start out-— but never 
finish—with the same delusion.) 


Not Just Sea-sickness 
The last eight patients, and oth | 
operated on while the ship was clipping 


tlong at twenty-seven miles an hour, know 
different!y ! Other folks think the work i 
limited to a few cases of sea-sickness Oy 
those I never see any real on on the 
Majestic; only feeble imitations of what I 
used to meet on the tiny old Van slic. 

The lJeneth, cd pth, and breadth of the 
modern huge liner have conquered mal-de 
mer; the thousand and one so-called “ cures’ 
have not, but they are still on the market 
I have no faith n any of them. and I 
dread the evil effect of some of them 
have the honow fom 


enting most of them 


If ever | had discovered ire,” oT would 


long since have given up the sea and occu- 


pied an elegant suite in New Bond Street. 


where my stafi could hand out the stuf at 
half a guinea a packet while I was spend 
ing the winters in the Riviera, rushing 


round in a gol 1 plated car} 


Six Babies a Week ! 


In former years, when emieration was 


free, and we carried from one to two thoy 
sand third class—vou must not call then 
steerage, for the word was forbidden long 
wo have had as many as six babi 


born at sea in one week. 

The mothers got my services free: o1 
arrival at port they were sent to hospita 
to convalesce at the OmMmpany expense 
ind often enough some charitable dame in 
the first saloon got up a substantial sub 
scription for them. So that, from the busi 
ness view-point, it was a good investment, 
ind quite likely the event was timed to take 
place en VOVACE Sometimes, if the infant 


was a weakling, I had -in the emergen 


to act as pat n and do. the hy tening 
On one occasion I named the child “Ole 
Beaumont Olympic Nasheda Phe two 
middle names were for closer identificati 
with the birthplace. Next day the nurse 
onfided to me that Olga happened to 
a boy, and that T must have got nfused 
as to sex, In pite of all, the iild lived 
and thrived 

Nowadays, emieration has been much cut 
lown by the U.S.A. authorities, owing to 
the Quota Law, which admit mniv a small 


percentage of former entric 


the intending emigrant must now have the 


elig ble to settle in what used to be called 


Considering — the large numbers of pas 
and crew iried t t se ire 
‘ frequent than one would think 


Burial at Sea 


Jurial at sea was formerly the custom, 
but that has been « anged for me ve 
It is now not permissible to bury am 
at sea unless with the « xpress perm ron ol 


a relative or friend on board ka ne tits, 
the next of kin shore mi 
what part of the globe must be notified by 


a Marconi me age, and mnsti tions awaited 
e to disposal of the bod It they desire 

m the ext 
ipacit rhidertahe op ed 

pe ill ealed isket ime regul 


| 
3 
it, 
phy que ot a p! fig iter and the bra ns 
of a college professor before e is deemed 
a 
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tion applies to anv member of the crew 


dyine on bo ard lhe one exe eption to the 
rule 1s that, if thre person dies of any con 
tagious disease, the dispo al of the body Is 
ag 3 


at the discretion of the sh p commanders. 
The above procedure followed on a decision 


f high law courts on the matter 
Sentiment—often of a mawkish nature— 
is frequently at work here. Personally, | 


do not mind confessing that if I died at sea 
laboured for 
that 


where | have many years 


| would much prefer the service was 


held by a shipmate, and that, in the still 
ness of the night, my body was quietly 


slipped into the deep, blue, clean, watery 


grave. 


Every now and then suicides unfortu- 
nately occur \s it 1s so easy to ] imp ove) 
board, the marvel to me is that more of 
them do not take place, especially amongst 
emigrants, of whom so manv. suffer from 
melancholia and homesickne 

On one occasion -makine for Gibraltar 
a fireman, frenzied by the heat, jumped over 


board \ boat was at lowered and 


once 


hour, but no trace 


f him was found. Two hours later he 
was picked up by anothe teamer, being 
found Imly floating on his back and, 
apparently, little the worse for his long 
mmersion Later on he declared that 
he had neither seen nor heard anvth ng 
the first boat wered 


A Triple Tragedy 


Another time, hort] fter leaving 
New York, third-class passenget 
hacked his throat right a ind pat 
tially seve With a 
tube in it and man titche ound, 
h ‘imately recovered! Within an 
he 1 comp nint next bunk died 


minut ifterwards a 
man close by d i sudden 
and em ) thre lune 
urious triple tra | ( ted in 
the other travel le refusing to remain 
ny loner the unlucl mpartment 
The prope ire of insane on 
board is alwavs a so irce Of annuiety and 
the medico legal respo! ibilitie eon 
nected With then ire co ible 
Persons who he Thit in ine the | nited 
State nv tim pt five ea ifte they 
ive lande em nt n ent yack 
fo their original ind are ofttectally 
lahelle | Deported Lunati 
The routine treatment of them is easy 
ind safe Phy ire placed in special 
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ward, guarded day and night by nurs 

under supervision of the medical staff, and, 
arrival at port, convoyed to their de 

tination, 


on 


The trouble and difficulty is with pas 
sengers who develop insanity e2 voyage, 
especially if they be in the first saloon 


On the one hand, the surgeon has to be 


very cautious before he takes away their 
liberty by isolating them or putting them 
under restraint. On the other hand, he 


may hesitate to let them remain at large, 
lest or ten 
denc ies, 


they have homicidal suicidal 


A Difficult Case 
One can imagine, for example, the difti- 
in the 

into 

shots 


ity in “tackl ng” a gentleman 


first 


who | 
tate and fired 
hi porthole at 
another who climbed half-way 


saloon wcked himself his 
trom 
within 


up 


in hand, shouting wildly, 


room revolve 


any who came 


range or 
flag 


refusing to budge; a third, who went 


if the infant was a weakling, 


** Sometimes, 


| had—in the emergency —to do the 
christening 

maniacal in the middle of dinner, and hurled 

< Tr ind tumblers rieht and left at hi 

ne and a fourth, who rushed all 

over t hip in the middle of the night, 


clad in he nightgown creaming for the 
aptain to m ind put out the hre in 
er m 
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All those cases needed the services of the 
hip’s police; but they are unpleasant to 
encounter, tar aw iv from any sanatorium 

Drink, too, causes much trouble to all 
concerned \ctual cases of delirium tre 
mens are, fortunately, much rarer than they 
used to be: in fact, there is more sobriety 
all round than in the old days. 


Isolation 

In olden days the isolation and care of 
fever and contagious cases was no easy 
job, for the ships were small, often 
crowded, and spare space Was scarce, To- 


day in a big liner there is but little difti- 
culty in dealing even with an epidemic. 
All these cases are reported to the authori- 
ties at the first port of call. 

Personaliy, I have never had any diffi- 
culty dealing with quarantine authorities 
anywhere in the Seven Seas, least of all in 
the port of New York, where the doctors 
are ever ready to give a square deal and 
make matters as easy and expeditious as 
possible to the ship. 

The secret of success is that the surgeon 
on board be frank with them and show 
every case he has with anv t mperature or 
rash. Any attempt to cover up a case is 
as a rule disastrous and is detected sooner 
or later, just as is the smuggling in of any 
other contra! ind. ; 

The examination of emigrants on sailing 
lay is one of the most important jobs of 
the vovage, easy to-day when the numbers 
ire small, difficult in pre-war days when 
well over a thousand strangers might be 
present 

The immigration laws in America name a 
formidable list of maladies which may ex 
clude an emigrant and render him liable 
to be deported, with a heavy fine, perhaps, 
for having biought him over at all. There 
fore it behoves the doctor to look carefully 
for those and embark with as healthy a 
crowd as he can. 


A Hardy Lot 


The impression that there is alway 
lot of illness amongst emigrants i quite a 
mistake They are hardy lot, bro 
up on humble enough fare, and do not 
know what sickne i Rather is it diffi 
cult to find out if they ave ill, for they are 
patient and will suffer without sayvine a 
word They will even conceal anv infec 


tious trouble, fear ne that they will be pre 
vented from landing at the other end 


Plucky souls they are, leaving home and 


motherland. and starting out with very 
little more than the clothes on their backs 
to an unknown land thousands of miles 
away. 

Returning West, after tasting a few years 
of what we call civilization, they behave 
differently. Now they ask you for a tonic 
to make them eat, and some _ indigestion 
mixture because they have eaten too much, 
all in the same hreath and quite im- 
patiently. 

Nor are they devoid of humour. A raw- 
boned Irish lad one day asked me for a 
couple of pills. I put them in a small box 
and handed them to him, saying, “Take 
that, Pat.” Three minutes after he left the 
surgery a steward came tearing in and 
said, “ Doctor, come out, there’s a man over 
in the corner choking.’ Sure enough he 
was trying to get box and all down, and 1] 
had difficulty in extracting it. He had 
taken me literally at my word! Was there 
ever such faith? 

A Jew came along twice, and each time 
got half a dozen pills “for the family.” A 
young steward, watching him, saw him 
selling them to his neighbours for five 
cents apiece. With such business instincts 
in him what possibilities must he have 
dreamed of after landing in New York! 


Fond of the Third Class 

I have always been very fond of my 
third-class passengers, Beneath ro gh eX 
teriors there are many kind hearts. Phey 
help each other al meg the stony path ind 
mostly are grateful for services rendered. 
Furthermore they are quite natural, they 
have no pretensions, and hysteria is un 
known amongst the females, which 1s 
always one anxiety less for the doctor 

Second-class travellers, many of them, 

. 

class folks in-sour Enelish railway trains 


1g 


are queer people, just as were the second 


of bygone days. They think they are vasth 
superior socially to thejr third-class mates 


—which many of them are not. They think 


they are every bit as eood as their first 


class mates across the barrier which at 
ea is never broken down)—which the most 
of them are not Thus they have to be 
handled carefully by all officials on board 


not least by the doctor when he has to 


distinguish the genuine ones from the 
humbug 

The purser, chief steward and surgeon 
are the three officers who are thrown most 
in personal touch with the first-class pas 
sengers. Amongst a crowd, say, of eight 
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hundred of them, there surely is an 
abundant and rich field for the study of 
psychology and human nature at its worst 
_-and best. If not interested in psychology, 
much of the salt hath lost its savour, 
opportunities are lost and mis- 
takes even are made. 
Apart altogether from setting | 
a broken manipulating 
childbirth case, operating on an 
appendicitis pulling a 
tooth, and diagnosing quickly 
whether the child before him has 
chicken-pox or small-pox, the 
doctor has to discern the different 
racial and individual 
ties of temper and temperament 
in crowds which pass before him 
in weird, kaleidoscopic array. 


leg, aw 


case, 


peculiari 


Babel of Tongues 

There they are: 
every language under the sum 
just as im the Babel days, 
white, black, yellow and copper 


folks speaking 


oloured, high and low, rich 
and poor, professional stars and 
humble artificers, clever and 


stupid, saints and sinners, real 

and camouflaged, happy and sad, successes 
and failures, Jew and Gentile, Roman and 
Anglican, some cool and collected others 
everlastingly fidgety, chasing in 
their centres Of gt 
never find—all of them 
na mighty ship itself seems rest 
less and bounds along at the rate of 
twenty-seven miles an 


vain after 


own ivity which thev 


crowded toyether 
which 


hour as if shar- 


ing in the mad rush to get “some 
\here. 
But amidst all the nose and tret 


ting and jazzing backwards and forwards 
in’ the the Jap remains the 
eternal mystery, just as he did to me 
thirty-six veal avo 


ballroom, 


and more—when_ 1 


frst met him in Yokohama. 
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And yet they are all human beings, and 
not even the 
beloved by 


very worst of them but is 


someone who is anxiously 
awaiting for them in the home port. 


I am often asked, “Doctor, don’t you find 


**Sure enough, he was trying to get the box and all 
down, and | had difficulty in extracting it 


this sea-life monotonou I reply, “ Why 
should I? How can I?” surrounded as | 
am all the time by the ever-changing 
material on board. Rather is it that the 
life has work enough, play enough, studv 
enough, and opportunities enough for you 
to make it highly interesting and even 
exciting. 

During my many pilgrimages across the 
North Atlantic | have made lose friends 
of many hundreds of dear kind souls from 
all parts of the globe, not least amongst 
our wonderful cousin the Land of Stars 
ind Stripes 

May | venture to hope on and press on 
till I omplete the I feure crossing of 


the mighty We 


#2 


THE POWER OF A WORD 


A word is easily spoken, yet who knows the power of it? 


Put in a word 


for THe Quiver. The recommendation of our readers is our best advertisement. 
Or send the name and address of your friend to the Editor, THe Quiver, La Belle 
Sauvage, London, E.C.4, and I will gladly send him or her a free specimen copy. 
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Old rubbish being sorted and sifted scientifically 


Win Wealth 
from Waste 


IN Wealth from Waste! The n 


) 
tion > distinetly attractive nd 
sugeests allurements such as Jie 1 

lig ing for h dden treasure o1 retrieving 


gold from the bottom of the ocean. and 


when that wast the household refase 

n the Insavo t nece du-t int 

there methine quite ntri the 


K. Or JM 

We ite re] ved f the nten 1 
mn Du ‘ pape old 
ett et to mr ‘ re} 
ind wit ita effort on « part, disap 

pear trom Ir prey ‘ It is not least of 

the amenitic of our modern civilization 

that we can thus easi ret rid of the tl 

that we no loneer want But, as a rule 

} 


uur relief is bought at a dear price, to wit, 
by the formation, often in some pr 


harmine rural pot, of a dreadful, rat 


Romance from Rubbish 
By 
Clarke Nuttall 


| perfect 
orror to t thie tune t 
live oats vicin t\ | t! e cart 
Wend thei Wa la rad tin leavin 
tie t ( bike ome n t pape 
hase, al the roads, and tl t that 
dull st hale fire ever | to 
1, al Te med ‘ rf ‘ to re 
ce all t hie little tion, fo 
ve tie ¢ thir fed | OV 
tire thar ‘ en 
Wit t t 
the probl thre of e ol 
ro wen be e and 
more ditheult t o've, localities w e on 
lun ree? and t 
thre route Dut the vi tene of 
tive dith iltie ! ! t own emed 
for lence Now tepp to take th 
race tle of t mb, and Saly e is the 
n V ot the ada 
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WIN WEALTH FROM WASTE 


An invitation was recently given to the 
writer to follow the fortunes of the contents 
of the dust-carts at a certain salvage depot 
in one of the most up-to-date cities of the 
Empire--Birmingham—a depot where the 
household refuse of a population of 150,000 
people is dealt with. The suggestion was a 
\ittle daunting at the moment; but curiosity 
prevailed, and, in the issue, a most interest 
ing and enlightening afternoon was spent, 
and one which, further, provided much food 
for thought. 

The salvage depot proved to be a large, 
three-storied building standing on sloping 
eround, so that an inclined 1 vad, up which 
the loaded refuse-carts 20, led to a vard 
level with the top of the building on one 
side 

Here were several erent vats or cop- 
pers by the edge of the building, and into 
these the carts tipped their contents. Now 
each of these coppel lad a ifting, re- 
volving bottom, or percolating screen, so 
that the first thing that happened was that 


all the dust wa parated out, and as this The giant vacuum sweeper devouring 
is nearly half of the whole mass, it. i: waste paper 
obvious that the bulk left ext to be dealt 


To see the next tage in the process we 
descended a giddy and precipitous iron 
staircase which led into the top story of the 
building. There, at one end, was a cataract 
of the sifted refuse coming down a shaft, 
and at the upper part of it + ere powerfu 
magnets which drew out of the falling mat 
ter all old iron, old tins, and metal] piece 


generally, and sent them travelling alone 


a moving belt which passed above ow 


heads. It was like a miniature overhead 
railwav, one aught glimpse 
dilapidated travellers upon it. The rest 


of the cataract fell gradually upon another 
and lower travelline belt, barely waist 
high, wh Was movine in the same 


direction 


\s the NN tream of debris pass 
under our eves, men standing over it def 
removed any bottles or jars, whole o: 
broken, and stacked them on one side: but 


the chief interest at this moment lav in the 


behaviour of any big’ piece f paper that 
might chance to. be Ivins n the stream 
For the helt pa ed unde! indry wide- 
mouthed conical chimne, vacuum chim 
ney and as, say, a crumpled newspaper 
ame under one, it) would ldenly rear 


t-«lf i thouch live, and then tly away 


Sorting the debris p the chimney as if “possessed lrawn up 
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by the suction, to be followed, perhaps, 
by some brown paper, twirling and gavot 
ting. 

And now the residue—-minus dust, tins, 
old iron, glass and paper of any size—came 
to the end of its little horizontal trip and 
made another fall into the story below 
again, and, venturing once more on that 
nerve-racking iron staircase, we followed it. 
Here, on this middle story, was another 
great room with big heaps of the fallen 
rubbish on it. In the cement floor we saw 
sundry trap-doors, closed. An _ attendant 
opened one at our feet and we stepped back 
in a hurry as if we had seen hell-fire—not 
a bad simile—for, indeed, below us a roar- 
ing furnace raged. Into its maw our guide 
shovelled a quantity of the rubbish, and 
then drew to the trap-door again. This was 
the closing scene, the end of all, the com- 
plete annihilation of the cartloads of rub- 
bish we had watched earlier tipped into the 
coppers at the top of the building. 

Yes; the annihilation of the refuse, as 
refuse, but not the end of the story by any 
means, It was only the end of the first act 
of the drama we had seen played. For the 


second act we turned to consider the course 
of the various episodes. First, there was 
the sifted dust of the preliminary stage. 
This is no longer waste matter, but an en- 
richment of life, for it serves as an excellent 
light manure that farmers are glad to buy 
for their fields. It is also serviceable for 
levetling up low or uneven ground. 

As for the old paper that so gaily flew 
up those curious windy chimneys, that, too, 
had a future. In an upper room we found 
it again lying in big heaps which, bit by 
bit, were being pressed with great rapidity 
into thick bales some yard and a quarter 
long by three-quarters wide, and in this 
form it is disposed of to paper merchants, 
who cleanse and repulp it and work it up 
into paper anew, 

The old tins and metal generally that 
were magnetized out and voyaged along the 
upper travelling belt ended their travels at 
an opening in the wall of building and 
slipped down a slide into a yard, where 
they formed a miniature mountain. The 
biggest bits of bent iron, such as parts of 
old bedsteads, ete., had already been sorted 
out and placed in a separate heap; so the 
interest here centred in the empty tins, 
which, after all, formed the bulk of the 
heap, for these were being put into iron 
presses to be “bundled.” A deft turn of the 
screw and they were squeezed completely 


flat, and out of the press emerged a block 
some three feet long by two wide and, per- 
haps, nine inches thick—these figures 


‘ 


are 
“eye-guesses "—and patchy with th 
gay colours of the tins’ labels stil! flaunting 
in spite of their flattening. Stacked side 
by side they brightened up considerably 
that somewhat sordid yard, pending their 
removal by merchants of o!d metal Eventu 
ally they would be “de-tinned,” that is, 
have the valuable tin skimmed off the thin 


merely 


sheets of iron that form the body of the 
so-called “tins,” which, in their turn, would 
be resmelted and worked up afresh, 

Next, what of the bottles and jars? Of 
these, the whole ones are sold to botth 
merchants, who cleanse and resell them for 
ordinary use again; but even the broken 
and cracked ones are useful, for they ar 
melted down to form glaze for certain kinds 
of tiles. 

So far so good, but what of the residue 
that we saw shovelled into the maws of 


those great) furnaces? We left the. tin- 
stacked yard and went round to another 
yard, where, fic ing wus, Were the closed 
mouths of those furnaces all in a row. On 


was just ready to be drawn, so the irot 
doors were opened and out of it came red 
hot clinker in big lumps—the residue in its 
new form. And this, too, in its new g 
was no longer waste, but potential gai 
The darkening masses were wheeled awa 


to a separate building, where they w 
later, crushed and graded, some being fin 


like gravel, some coarse like coal nuts, and 
some of intermediate size, and this mater 
is, in its turn, used for making paths, 0: 
serves as the basis of concrete building 
blocks and paving stones. 

But further, mark you, even the heat 1 
sulting from the burning of the refuse is 
value, for that produced from the fires « 
one day serves to supply the electric power 
that drives the whole machinery of the plant 
the next dav. 


True, salvage cannot vet pay its \ 
altogether—the plant and ground we sa\ 
cost alone £100,000—and some charge fo 
the collection and disposal of the citys 
refuse must needs, for the present, fall upo! 
the rates; so the slogan, “Burn Your Ru! 
bish, Reduce Your Rates,” that looms larg: 
on every dust-cart still holds good. But t! 
future is bright, and upon the ashes of tho- 
ld dumps will arise an edifice of know 
ledge that will bring health and content 
ment in its train and eventually truly “Win 

Wealth from Waste.” 
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CHAPTER XXvI 


‘Oh stav at home, my lad, and plough 
The land and not the sea. 


‘QO stay with company and mirth 
And daylight and the air: 
Too full already is the grave 
Of fellows that were good and brave 
And died because they were.”’ 
A. E. HovusMan. 


EANTIME at Kirkmeikle, Nicole, 
absorbed in her own affairs, had 
little thought to spare for the doings 

of her cousin at Rutherfurd. 
On the dav of the dance the sun shone 
brightly in the early afternoon, and Nicole, 


lookine wistfully from the window, said 


she thought she woul 


-4 


vo out 


“Only to air myself, Mums. Only where 
the sun is bright on the sands road. Oh, 
surely!” 

“It's a pity to be rash,” her mother 

witioned 


“So it is, and selfish in the extreme. If 
[ got pneumonia it would be a_ horrid 
bother for everyone. But still — I feel quite 


all right 


it funny how you go about 


niserably shak and breakable, and quite 
suddenly, vou can almost name the hour, 
you begin to feel vourself again And 
nobody was ever the worse of fresh air and 


sunshine.” 

“T don’t know,” Lady Jane said placidly 
“Wasn't it too fresh an air that gave you 
the chill? But if you Wrap up warmly I 
expect you'll be all right Keep scarf 
over your mouth.” 

But when Nicole shut the front door 
behind her she had no air of a muffled 
nvalid. She wore a new spring coat with 
in front and a becoming 
little black hat with a white 
down over her bright. hair. 


a bunch of viclet 


mount pulled 


Out on the sheltered sands road it: was 
felicious. She lifted her face to the mild 


e Copyright, 1926, in the U.S A. by Anna Buchan. 


heat of the March sun, she breathed in the 
salt air, and was glad. Having walked to 
the far end of the road she was tempted 
to go farther. It was absurd to go back 
and sit in the house on such a living day. 
A little bit along were the Red Rocks and 
a favourite seat of hers, a sort of throne 
hewn out by the waves, which the Bat 
thought must be used by the mermaids 
when they came up to comb their long 
hair with combs made of ivory and pearls. 
She would go there. 

How good it was to be out again, to be 
ree of the feverish, choked feeling that a 
vad cold brings, to feel the sea wind in 
one’s face, to watch the gulls sweep over 
the water and to know that spring was on 
its way, that the winter was over and gone. 

Not that it had been a bad winter. She 
remembered pleasantly the walks and the 
games, the merry tea-parties in the Har- 
bour House, the long evenings when they 
had read and worked and talked in the 
room with the four long windows; the 
short winter davs with frosty sunsets, the 
red roofs of the little town, the moon 
making a silver highway on the sea. And 
the people- old Betsy with her passion for 
the Borders and her contempt for every 
other place; Janet Symington, narrow and 
dull, vet surprisingly human; kind Mrs, 
Heegie; harassed, happy Mrs. Lambert. 
How good it had all been! And even as 
Ought 
she to have been so happy? Did it not 
show a certain lightness, a lack of feeling ? 
Barbara had not been happy; 


she confessed it she felt a twinge. 


she had made 
that fairly mother ? 
Well, with her mother it was different; in 
life seemed finished. 


obvious And _ her 


a wavy, for het 

How strange, Nicole thought, to be done 
with life; not to waken in the morning 
wondering what new and glorious thing 
might be going to happen; not to expect to 
meet round any corner Romance. How 
dull, oh! how dull, to wash and dress, 
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knowing that the day would only hold 


meals and letters with dull domestic news, 


ind conversations about trifles; to look for 
watd to day atter day filled with comfort 
able commonplaces, a level plain, with no 
he ights ot rapture, no depths ot despair. 
But then, she reflected, her mother had 
known it all, the expectations, the uncer- 
tainties, the raptures, the despair. She had 
had more, perhaps, of loving and living 
than most people, more of suffering, too, 
and now she was serene, as the seas are 
calmer when the storm is over, 

Nicole walked slowly with her eves on 
the sea and did not notice Simon Beckett 
until suddenly he stood before her. 

She looked up into his face and saw there 
what he had been seeking unconsciously 
always 

Neither spoke 

Then Simon took her, as Torquil took his 
Neuha, by the hand and they crossed the 
rocks to the mermaid’s throne. Nicole seated 
herself and Simon knelt at her feet. 

They whispered each other's names as if 
they had made a great discovery. 

Simon = 

Nicole.’ 

Then Simon blurted out “T'm going 
away. I’ve just heard I’ve got to leave on 
Saturday morning 

“And this is Wednesday?” said Nicole. 

“And this is Wednesday,” Simon agreed 

Nicole sat very still “Two whole days 
together,” she said at last. “Well, that’s 
not so bad. We mightn’t have had any. 
You might have gone without knowing.” 

‘I’ve always known.” 

“Then, why in the world didn't vou sav 

Well, but—why didn't you let me see?” 
Ah! It wasn't my place.” Nicole 


dimpled at him a fit were a new game. 
‘But it’s sad to have lost so much time in 
this little flash of a lift Was it the day we 


met here in the storm, when the Bat fell 
he pool, and we could hardly see each 
other tor sprav or hear each other for crash 


ing waves, that very first time that ever we 
Phat very first day.” said Simon 
Phen we didn't really waste any time, 


f 


They sat there oblivious of everything, 
trving to crush into an hour all they had to 
each other, in case these flying 


minutes were all the time they were to have 
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And yet it was not much that they sai 
atter all. Little more than—/ love you.” 
and again “J lowe you.” 

At last prudence woke in Nicole and 
turned to yo hom: 

“Nobody must know,” Nicol decreed, 

“Not your mother?” Simon 
prised. 


they 


Was sur 


“It's because of mother that it must be 
a secret. Simon, she’s had so much, | 
can’t have her burdened with this anxiety 
Besides, it’s part ~elfishness on my 

part, it will be easier for me io bear } 
alone. I hate pity — I hate to be fussed over. 
If nobody knows I can keep cheerful and 
talk rubbish all the time: but if people ar 
watching me 

Her voice broke and she turned away her 
head. 

Simon looked at her miserably, 

“But vou see, don’t you, that T havet 

Nicole turned, her eves shining with un 
shed tears, and said gently My dear, | 
wouldn't say one word to keep you. Of 
course vou must go. I'd be a poor creatur 
if the first thing I wanted to do to my love 
was to clip his wings 1 wouldn't love you 
half as much if vou were content to stay 
I’m glad and proud to see you go, only— 
come back to me, my love, come back t 
me. If you don’t, well, some of me, I sup 
pose, would go on livine, but most of m 
would di 


“Oh, ll come back all rieht I'll be s 


deucedly careful this time: no risks for me, 
only what’s got to be done es: 


nuisance is you won't hear from me much 
once we've started; but there'll always b 
the cables in the papers 

‘Oh, ves,” said Nicole “There will 
always be the papers.” 

When they reached the Harbour House 
Nicole said, “ You'll come in?” but Simon 
shook his head, looking at his wrist wate! 

“It's the Bat. I asked him to tea and 
said we'd play at trains afterwards. 
couldn’t disappoint him.” 

“No,” said Nicole 
that.” 

“May I come in after dinner? And what 


” 


«couldn't do 


shall we do to-morrow and Friday? 
Nicole thought, leaning against the door- 
way. 

To-morrow I think we should give the 
Bat a treat You've no idea how the child 
will miss you. He has never forgotten that 
day at St. Andrew’ Let's take him some- 
where to lunch and give him a good time 


together, 
3 


Then Simon blurted out: ‘Im going away. 


heard I've got to leave on Saturday morning’ 


I've just 
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He yearns to see another cinema picture. 
And Friday must be our own day. Let’s go 
away together somewhere in the car; it 
doesn’t much matter where so that we have 
every minute of the day together. And 
you'll come to dinner with mother and me 
and we'll talk and laugh and read bits to 
each other and not think of anything. And 
in the morning you'll go away s 

Nicole went in and had tea with her 
mother, and Lady Jane said: “You look 
much the better of your walk. I was afraid 
Where did you 


you were staying too long. 


go?” 

“Oh, just round the Red Rocks. . . . I 
met Mr. Beckett, and he told me he had 
got his marching orders. He goes to 


Won't it be 
perfectly ghastly without him? The Bat 
will be inconsolable, and, Mums, I’m afraid 
you will miss him badly. We were plan 
ning to take the Bat somewhere to-morrow 
for a treat— won’t you come too? And I 
asked him to dinner on Friday night. 
That’s all right, is it?” 

Later, about six o'clock, when Nicole was 
sitting alone by the fire thinking, Miss 
Symington was announced. 

Nicole sprang up to welcome her, fort 
Janet was shy and needed a good deal of 
encouragement. 

“This is nice. Come over to the fire and 
settle into this really comfortable chair. 
Why didn’t you come to tea? Mother’s just 
gone to lie down to rest before dinner; she 
will be so sorry to miss you.” 

Janet was looking extremely nice in some 
of the new clothes that Nicole had per 
suaded her into buying; in fact it was diff- 
cult to recognize the Miss Symington of the 
sailor hat and the pulled-back hair in this 
comely woman in soft browns and fawns, 
her hair softening her face under a most 
becoming hat; but her manner was as stiff 
as ever as she said: 

“It wasn’t convenient for me to come to 
tea. Are you better?” 

“ Quite better, thanks: but I dare say I 
still look a wreck. It's refreshing to see 
anyone look as well as you do. I do like 
your new hat.” 

Janet gave it a little tug. “IT feel queer 
in it, but I’m told it's the fashion.” 

Nicole assured her that it was, and con 
versation languished. Subject after subject 
Nicole tried, only to find it dropped by 
Janet, who seemed oddly ill at ease 

At last Nicole said) rather 
‘Well, how i- life with vou 


London on Saturday morning. 


pr rately, 


To her surprise her companion blushed 
and fixing her eyes on the carpet, said. “ 
pet, said, 


had a proposal yesterday—my first,” 


Nicole blushed 


nice! And how 


Janet fumbled with her 


think. It’s Mr. Innes. 
Nicole remembered 


I 


also, in sympathy, and 
murmured incoherently, “But 


how 


very 


good ot you to tell me. 
Did you accept?” 


} 
Llove 


“Tt was a 
letter of course, that gives you more time 


You've met him.” 


the rathe 


aid, “He 


came t 


unctuous 
gentleman with the soft voice that she ha 
met walking with Miss Symington. 

“Oh, yes,” she 


preach, didn’t he?’ 


“Yes. He has been a number of times, 
but I never thought 


of me like that. 


that he thought 
But I did notice when h 
was here a fortnight ago that he looked at 
me a lot more than he ever did before. 
Was Wearing one of my new dresses, and 


I 


vou had taught me how to do my hair dif 


ferently, and I thouyht, 


me unfamiliar, 
myself. And he 


very well. I've 


for 
did 
a surprised sort of way, that I was 
known him 


years, and we get 
We never run out 


with the other preachers. 


I felt ver 


\ 


Sat\ several 


mebbe, he 


queer 


times, 1 


tor 


found 
to 


n 


LOOKING 


several 


on very well together 


of conversation 


as Id 


But I don’t know 


He is a widower with two girls away 


at school, and lives in Morningside. 


got a contectionery 
spare time is taken up with Christian work 


He’s a really good man and earnest, 


I don’t know. 


difficulty of course. 
“But,” said Nicole, 
matter except whether you care for him or 


not?” 


Miss Symington stared. 


business, 


but 


He’s 


all his 


} 


dul 


The children are a 


“does anything reall 


look at it all round,” she said. 
it means giving up a lot. My 


“You've got to 


“You see, 


house 1s a 


real pleasure to me now, and I don’t know 
if I'd like Edinburgh. 
nearly forty-seven, 


don’t make changes lightly. 


is, it) worth 
very——” 


And, remember, I'm 


and at that 


while? It 


CHAPTER XXVII 


1 


t} 


saw of might, 


age vi 


The question 
difficult, 


Who ever loved that loved not at first sight?” 
Like lt. 


OMEWHAT 


Nicole had at once said she would 


when Mrs 
come, followed 


sioned appeal 


§9? 


} 


to 


Is 


Jackson’ 


if 


le 


ion 


} 


impa 


her mother’s surprise 


“ 


“I could go on Monday for a few days 
and bring Barbara home with me,” she said. 
“Mums, does it strike you that Babs isn't 
terribly keen on me going to Rutherfurd ?” 

“Why shouldn't she be?’ 

“No reason. . Are you sure you would 
he all right alone for a few days? I some- 
how feel I would like to get away just now.” 

“The change will do you good,” Lady 
Jane said, “and don’t give a thought to me. 
I'll be perfectly all right.” 

Mrs. Jackson was in a state of simmering 
excitement over Nicole’s coming, though 


’ 


what she expected to happen it would be 
difficult to sav. To Barbara she was almost 
overpoweringly kind, guiltily feeling that 
she was deliberately doing her an injury. 

\s for Nicole, her mind was so full of 
ther matters that this coming back to 
Rutherfurd—at anv other time most 
poignant experience hardly moved her at 
all, Sitting in the train, watching the 
familiar landmarks come one by one. into 
view, she did not feel herself to be alone. 
Simon was with her. To him she turned 
when again there swam into her ken her 
beloved Border hills, his hand she grasped 
when the links of Tweed among their green 
pastures greeted her eves. 

Mrs. Jackson met her, explaining that 
Barbara had gone with Andrew and some 
friends to a point-to-point meeting. “And T 
dare say,” she said as she tucked the rug 
round her guest in the car, “you'll be glad 
enough of a little peace and a rest in vour 
wn room before you see anvone. T know 
what it is like to be recovering from a chill: 
vour legs feel like brown paper 
Nicole, thinking how Simon would have 
enjoved Mrs. Jackson, looked into the kind, 
concerned face turned to her, and said: 
“As a matter of fact mv levs feel more 
like growing trees than brown paper. I’m 
really quite all right I was so sorry about 
failing vou, but I'm sure Barbara was of 
much more use than I would have been 
She i 


50 splen lidly practical 


“She's all t 


that 


and a great help she was. 
Indeed, T couldn't have eot on without her 
at all. Andy langhs and says IT always 
need somebody to stand beside me and give 
me moral courage, but I do like somebody 
who knows how things should be done and 
could check me if T was going to make some 
big mistake Johnson is all very well, but 
you can’t just Jean on a butler You see 
I feel so unsure 


people.” 


‘You needn't.” Nie ale asenved ther 


of myself among all these 
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“They all like you so much. TI hear from 
Jean Douglas and others what a kind, hos- 
pitable place Rutherfurd continues to be.” 

“Ah! Mrs. Douglas, if they were all like 
her! She's such a grand laugher,” said 
Mrs. Tackson. 

“Isn't she? And don’t you like her 
white hair, and her eyes so blue in her nice 
open-air face? . .. And I hear the dance 
was an immense success. Everything so 
well done, and the food divine! You're 
nothing short of a public benefactor, and 
how the girls must have blessed you at this 
dull time of vear!” 

Mrs. Jackson purred like a stroked cat. 
“Oh, well, I don’t know, but they all 
seemed glad enough to come—and_ how's 
Lady Jane?” 

“Well, thank you. I believe that Kirk- 
meikle is really rather a good place for 
her. She is away from the people who 
would constantly remind her of what she 
has lost, and she takes quite an interest in 
some of our new friends. You know we live 
right in the town, on the sea front, among 
a huddle of houses occupied by fisher-folk 
and others; most delightful, I think, and 
mother can go in and out among them. 
Thev love her. No, that is, perhaps, rather 
an exaggerated way to put it, for Fife 
people are not expansive. Let’s sav thev 
don't mind her; they welcome her and tell 
her all their troubles. And mother doesn’t 
seem to mind that there is almost nothing 
to do in Kirkmeikle. She is the least rest 
less of women.” 

“T think she’s a noble character, 
Mrs. Jackson. 

Nicole laughed. “She'd be .very much 
amused to hear it. The thing about mother 
is that she never thinks of herself at all 
Ah, here’s Rutherfurd!” 

“Ves, ves,” said Mrs. Jackson nervously. 
“WVou'll trv not to mind. IT know it’s hard 
to come back like this, but here’s Johnson. 

; T am sure you're glad to see Mis: 
Nicole back, Johnson? 

Nicole was out of the car in a moment, 
shaking hands with Johnson and asking for 
his wife and his son in India. “But I'll 
be in to see vou and hear about everything,” 


” said 


she told him 
“Very good, miss, thank you. Her lady- 
ship is well, T hon 


“Quite well, thank you. T’ll leave 


mv coat 

“Tea’s in the drawing-room,” said Mrs. 
Jackson, “unless you'd rather go straight 
up to vour room and have it there? No? 
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well, go right in; I needn't show you the 


\tter tea she insisted on taking Nicole to 
her room, and when there, remained to talk 
and tell her favourite some of her troubles 
in the new life 

“But you're beginning to feel at home, 
aren't you?” said Nicole. 
vo,” said Mrs. Jackson, “that’s what I 
never will be. You see, I can never be 
natural; I’ve to watch myself all the time, 
for 


he things’ I say, just ordinary things, 


seem to surprise the people here. And my 


voice sounds queer, They their 
words so clear cut, and | say mine so 
slushy, somehow. But uch! what does it 
matter? Andy gets on fine with them, and 
that’s the great thing. They make a great 


fuss about him and he’s asked out a lot and 
iWay to stav and all. 

‘But tell vou one thing I've told 
nobody,” she continue 


“When Andv takes 
a wife, Father and l’il be very glad to creep 
back to Pollokshields. Father has no use 
for the country; it was just a notion he 
took to have a place. Ii Andy's here, that'll 
please him, and he'll work away quite con 
tented in his office. People’ll laugh at us, I 
know that Mrs. MeArthur’ll say to me, 
‘What did I tell you?’ but I don’t care. 
ve 


lad about enough of being ‘county,’ 
and LT must say I'd like to spend my last 
years comtortably, not alway straining 
utter waoaat I’m not. I'd lke a 
nice new villa, not too far out for concerts 


and things, with a bit of garden and every 


modern convenience, so that it could be 
worked bv two servant I plan it to 
mv-«clf every night in bed but, there, 
mustn't stav here chattering, vou'll be fair 
wearted 
Andrew Jackson and Barbara vot back 
only in time to dress for dinner They had 


had a very good day and came home much 
teased with each other, \s Andrew 
She seemed to like being with him as much 
as it liked being with her He admired 
her warmly and was contented|y aware of 
he direction in which he wa drifting. It 


vas time he married: this was an eminently 


hitahb arrangement, he felt perfectly 
content at the thought offa future spent with 
Barbara 

If r iw thin n the same light 

om } thie better: but there wa no 
hurry: thine were very plea ant as they 


Always a punetual person, Andrew found 
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himself downstairs, li thought, befoy 
anvone else. Tle was just about to turn 
the lights the drawing room when 
heard a sound. | ooking round the heay 
screen that sheltered the fireside  froy 


draughts he saw, kneeling on th 


stool, a gir, 


At first he thought 


rosy light of the 


thing of fire and 
inortal. 


for the slim white 


tiv 
fire 


dew 


He leant forward 


ing, addressing the 


addresses his mist 


by Jove, what 


caressing, What w 


re 


“You meaner beauties 
That poorly satisfy ou 


You common 


}> 


t 


ue tender 


he was dreamin 
Th bathed in ¢ 
eemed more 
than ordinar 
She M 


What are you, when the 


Phen Andrew realized 


expected pure st. 


mother had so otten 


This was Nicole. 


his 


He 


room and turned ove 


I 


the others came down. 


tha 


Wi 


papers in the ha 


Nicole jumped up trom 


tion and went to turn 
had dressed egrly and 


bara when she ran 
Way to dress, and 
anxious to have a 
room she so loved, 
had made her 
a blessing no on 
her kneeling there 
She turned round 
came in 
“Down first 


athe taking h: 


and leading him ¢ 
hoolboy 


1 
} 


had 


Phe 


, said 


‘Pleased to meet 


evervth 


yor 


“Did you come from Fif 


Nicole said he had an 


a pleasant journey 


“Left vour mother 


Wwe 


Phank vou, quite well 


*Fhat’s 1 


on 


( 


ti 


picture as doy 


a< the rir h 


talked to him about 


er kneeling pos 


the livhts. 5S) 


been ready for Bar 


me downstairs, 


me alone in 


the pict 
hin Wh 
no oan foun 
ng to a_ pict ! 
t 1 hoste 


ight,” said Mr. Jackson, and 

tired trom the conversational arena 

Barbara came in, followed by Andrew 

“Oh, Andy,” said h mother \ 
haven't met Miss Rutherfurd 

“No,” said Andrew, and = shook hands 
gravely. 

Dinner was a lively meal, the hostes 
being in uncommonly xd sprit 

She kept the conversation almost entirely i 


: 
I 
| 
a And what a voice 
al deep, cate 
x 
as <he saying? 
r eve 
moon shall rise 
this was th 
n to et or 
7 
ad 
talk 
t 
Mr Jackson. “This 
husband by the sleev 
award like reluctant 
murmured 


her own hands, 


chiefly recalling 


episodes ot hie 
life an Glasgow 
‘D’you mind, 


Andy... Father, 
what was yon 
man’s name that 
was always mak 
ng jokes? ” Later 
on, as they” sat 
round the fire in 
the drawing-room, 
Barbara demurely 
stitching, the 
others i lle, Mi 
Jackson looked at 
the picture above 
the fireplace and 
said: 

“Who is it 
Y ou re- 
member you told 


again ? 


me once, Miss 

Nicole, but I 

alwavs forget.” 
‘Elizabeth of 


Bohemia.” 


exactly? | get 
mixed with these 
foreign 


N icole turned 


to the son at 

the house, “ Have 

You have? Then vou must remember what 
he savs about my Lovely Lad 


‘Only vaguely, I’m afraid.” said Andrew. 


“T tell you what, I'll get the book and 
you'll read it to us 
“That'll be nice.” Mrs. Jackson said com- 
fortably. “I like tine 


nearly alwavs fa 


being read to, but I 
asleep 

“No, no,” Nicole 
hand to stop 


cried, putting out a 
Andrew It would be too 
wooden to read you solemnly a long ex 
talks, don’t you remember, 
about the certain few women in history who 
in life fascinated the souls out of men and 
still fascinate the imavination of mankind 
Helen of Trov was one, of course, and 
Cleopatra another. She was sitting 
curled up in her favourit: position on the 


tender-stool, looking ip at the pieture, and 


she now turned smilin 
said with a little 


to her hostess and 
confidential air, “ What 
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“ Looking round the heavy screen he saw, Drawn by 
kneeling on the fender-stool, a girl 


John Cameron 


men called enchantresses, but what you and 
I would describe as besoms!’” then con 
Joan of Are was a third, a 


saint above saints, and Catherine of Siena 


tinued “But 


another saint; and a fifth was Mary of 
Scots, who was what vou will—except a 
saint; and tl 
daughter, 
‘Q’ rains out a perfect flood of adjectives, 


wat brings him to Mary’s grand- 
lizabeth of Bohemia, and then 
‘wayward, lovely, extravagant, unfortunate, 
adorabl peerl ss.’ I forget them all, then 
breaks into Wotton’s lines: 
“Vou meaner beauties of the night, 
That poorly satisfy our eves 
More by your number than your light, 

You common people of the skies: _ 

What are vou, when the moon shall rise? 
threw out her arms—‘“ how 
really en- 


“Oh! 
I adore 
thusiastu 
It was Andrew she addressed, Andrew, 
who was sitting spellbound watching her; 


people who be 


= 
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but it was Barbara who replied, looking 
coolly up from her work at the rose-flushed 
face and shining, eager eyes of her cousin. 

“For my part,” she said, “I see nothing 
fine but merely silly in going into raptures 
over a woman who has been dust for cen- 
turies,” and dropped her head again over 
her work. 

Nicole laughed and made a rueful face to 
the picture. “Yes, it’s you she’s talking 
about. . . . Never mind, Queen of Hearts, 
you had your day, for no man came into 
your range but knelt your sworn knight. 
You rode, conquering all hearts and lifting 
all hearts to ride with you—to ride with 
you ‘over the last lost edge of the world.’ ” 

She almost whispered the last words and 

clasped her hands tight. It was not the 
pictured lady she was thinking of now, it 
was Simon, her Simon, who had gone into 
danger without her. How blessed were 
they who rode together over the last lost 
edge. 
She shivered, but in a moment recovered 
herself and smiled at Mr. Jackson, who was 
looking slightly affronted. He was not 
accustomed to the society of young women 
who sat in unconventional 
apostrophized pictures, 

“Well, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Jackson. 
After a minute she added, “I knew a girl 
once--I was at school with her--and she 
had such a way with men... a little, quiet 
thing to look at she was, I never knew how 
she did it, but men fairly flocked round 
her.” She pulled a cushion into a more 
comfortable position for her back, and con 
tinued meditatively : “And she made a poor 
marriage after all, a large bakery business 
but not very steady, so it just lets you 

Presently Mr. Jackson slipped away to his 
own room, Mrs. Jackson fell asleep, and 
Nicole and Andrew sat on a sofa and talked, 
while Barbara stitched and stitched. 

When Johnson brought the tray in, Mrs. 
Jackson, waking from uneasy slumber, said, 
“No music to-night ? 


attitudes and 


I’ve quite missed it 
—we've been having great concerts these 
last few nights. Your cousin sings 
awfully well, Miss Nicole; and Andy has a 
nice voice too.” 
“Oh, why did 
to-night?” Nicole 
missed!” 


nobody 
cried. 


suggest music 


“What I’ve 


“Oh, we were much better emploved to- 
night,” Barbara said coolly. 

Nicole looked from one to the other. So 
this was what had been happening! She 
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had greatly enjoyed her talk with Andrew 
—they had only discussed books and _ re- 
minded each other of this and that character 
and incident—but she had not understood 
that she was more or less of an intruder 
and had probably spoiled the evening for 
both Barbara and Andrew. 

She felt very contrite as she followed 
Barbara into her room for a good-night talk. 
But Barbara was rather aloof, though asking 
questions about her aunt and the household 
at Kirkmeikle and politely interested in 
everything her cousin told her. And when 
questioned in turn her replies were cool 
and crisp. Yes, she had had a very good 
time at Rutherfurd; the dance had been 
delightful, the Jacksons everything that 
was kind and considerate. No; she did not 
mean to go home yet. At the end of the 
week she was going on to Langlands for a 
short visit, and then to the Kilpatricks. 

And Nicole presently slipped away to bed 
rather forlornly, wondering why she had 
left the Harbour House and her ever-under- 
standing mother! 

Next morning, when they were idling over 
the newspapers, Mrs. Jackson demanded to 
know what the plans were for the day. 

“Would you not like a nice round in 
the car, Miss Nicole?” she asked. “You 
haven’t seen this countryside for a while.” 

“What I'd like to do,” said Nicole, “is to 
go fora really long walk. Up the Farawa, 
and down into Langhope Glen and home by 
the Moor Road—if we 
wich with us? 
tea. Who will come? 

Andrew, down the Glasgou 
Herald, sprang up, and Nicole could have 
slapped him for the eager light that was in 
his eyes. She knew that though Barbara 
appeared immersed in the Scotsman, she 
saw it too. 

She turned to. her 
you'll come?” 

“I’m afraid I can’t. I’m going with Mrs. 
Jackson to make a lot of calls this after- 
noon,” and Barbara turned to her hostess 
for confirmation. 

“So we are,” said that lady in a delighted 
voice. “So, Andy, you’d better go with 
Miss Nicole 
I'll] see about sandwiches.” 
of the room. 

Nicole looked thoughtfully at her cousin, 
whose head was again bent over the news- 
paper, and then turned to Andrew. 

“Will you come? I'll go and get ready, 
for it’s a fairly long walk.” 


might have a sand- 
We'd be home in time for 


” 


throwing 


cousin: “Barbara, 


she might easily meet a tramp. 
She bustled out 


i 


Mrs. Jackson not only saw that they were 
well supplied with sandwiches, but begged 
them to have some sustenance before they 
started. She had an idea that if people 
were more than an hour or two away from 
the offer of food they must collapse. 

It was a steel-grey day with a high wind 
rustling the dry heather and the bent grass 
and sweeping ‘the clouds across the sky. 
Nicole and Andrew walked together in 
almost complete silence. 

Nicole was realizing that Barbara had 
reason to feel coldly towards her. She had 
arrived at exactly the wrong moment, and 
Andrew, by some evil mis hance—she could 
not feel herself to blame in the matter— 
seemed inclined to turn aside from the path 
he was on and take an interest in her un 
lucky self. 

Well, she had to put it right somehow, 
even if it meant a sacrifice. . . . No one 
knew of her love for Simon Beckett. She 
held her happy secret warm in her heart: 
it was like a lamp that lit her days, but to 
She had 
not meant to tell a soul till Simon came 
back, but now she turned to her companion 

“Tt's lovely, 
arm round. 


speak of it seemed like sacrilege. 


lovely!” She swept her 


“Ves.” said Andrew, “but I feel an in 
truder here. The place is yours, will always 
be yours; the fact that we have bought it 
makes no difference. We go out and in, but 
the spirit of the place is vours.” 

“No. No. I’m glad you're here. 1 don't 
know of anyone I'd prefer to be here—Um 
afraid that sounds rather cheek, for what 
business is it of mine after all? But I feel, 
quite honestly, that it’s a good thing we 
had to go to make room for you.” 

Andrew shook his head “T can’t bear 
to think that we turned you out T never 
realized what we'd done until IT went into 
the drawing-room last night and saw you 
kneeling in the firelieht 


before the pic 


ture 

“What? Did you come in? What a 
posing idiot you must have thought me! 
The fact is—I used to do that as a child 


My father taught me Wotton’s poem, and I 
used to kneel on the fender-stool and sav 
It to the picture. My Lovely Lady, I called 
her,” 


Andrew went on “T’ve alwavs been a 


Very prosaic person, but last night, when 
I heard vour 

Nicole broke in 
feel that we wer meant to be friends?) Be 


Your 


cause [ did, whenever T saw vou 


“Did vou by any chance 
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mother had talked of you a lot, so of course 
I seemed to know you quite well. And 
because [| believe we're meant to be good 
friends I can’t bear vou to have that foolish 
idea of being a usurper. I’m going to tell 
you something that nobody knows, not my 
mother, not Barbara. I’m not to be pitied. 
If we hadn’t left Rutherfurd and gone to 
our funny little salt-sca house in Fife, I'd 
have missed the most wonderful thing that 
ever happened or ever could happen to me.” 
She stopped and looked away for a minute, 
then turning again to Andrew, said: “ There 
I met a man—Simon Beckett. At first he 
seemed to me only an ordinary, quiet, rather 
dull Englishman. No, that’s not true. I 
tried to tell myself that, for T was ashamed 
of my own from the first 
moment [ saw him I knew, quite without 
doubt, that he was the one man in the 
world for me. And most wonderful of all, 
he saw in me the one woman. He is an 
mountaineer—and now he’s 
gone, Andy, he’s gone! He sails for India 
this week to make 
Everest.” 


but 


explorer, a 


another attempt on 

Andrew cleared his throat. Presently he 
said, “So he is that Beckett. I heard him 
lecture once at the Geographical.” 

Nicole flushed into one of her 
moments of sudden loveliness. “Vou saw 
him!” she said, and poor Andrew felt that 
he had taken on an entirely new interest in 
her eves. “Tell me, was he very bad?” 

“Oh—it much of a lecture; he 
never let himself go. . . . But wouldn't 

Why, just to 
see him was enough! This was the man 


Wasn't 
have missed it for anything. 
between the 


who had been /iatson otticer 


gods and mortals And what a good 
looking chap he is!” 
Isn't he?” Nicole laughed softly. “He 


always said he was such a rotten lecturer; 


but vou see he was there—I like that idea 
of yours about the Ziaison officer—it was he 
who left his friend dead and struggled back 
alone, so how could you expect him to be 
eloquent? He could only harden his poor 
voice and repeat it like a school lesson.” 
walked on, 
Presently he 
“Tt was most awfully good 
Thank vou. 
I’ve alwavs taken a tremendous interest in 
rt of thing, | mean to 
what 


Andrew 
Andrew 
turned round. 


nodded, they 
slightly front. 
of vou to tell me this. 


men who did that 


iv, attempted seemed impossible 
heights, and went to look behind the ranges ! 
I'd never do it myself, T was born cautious; 


but I like to think that there are such men: 
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it seems, 


make life more 
I wonder if you noticed in the 
papers not very long ago the death of a 
man—an ordinary business man who had 


somehow, to 
spacious. 


been on a climbing expedition with some 
friends in the West Highiands and lost his 
life in an attempt to get a golden ecagle’s 
nest? Wasn’t it rather fine?” 

“Yes,” said Nicole, “it gives one a thrill 
to think of. The commonplace, regular life, 
going backwards and forwards to an office, 
and then the wild, romantic end. I’m glad 
you don’t condemn it. So many people 
can’t for the life of them see anything but 
idiocy in it, a wilful throwing away of life. 
Anyway, there it is——” 

“Yes,” said Andrew, “there it is,” 
sighed. 


and he 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Ay, but I know—— 
What dost thou know? 


Viola. 
Duke. 


Viola. Too well what love women te men 
may owe.” Twelith Night. 
ARBARA was far from happy. She 


had, to her own rather horrified disyvust, 

dreaded the coming ot Nicole, and what 
she had foreseen had almost at once come 
to pass. Andrew had obviously eyes only 
for her cousin, and Barbara did not blame 
him. She had never suffered from too good 
a conceit of herself, and she did not unde: 
rate Nicole’s charm. Andrew, she realized, 
though prosaic enough to look at and 
to, had hidden 
poetry, and to 
fairy’s child, appealed. 
use in 


depths of romance 


these depths Nicole, 
And there 
Nicole. She had not 
willingly enchanted him; she did not want 


his worship. When 


was no 
blaming 


Andrew found that out, 
Barbara wondered, would back to 
her? She was very humble now, this Ba: 
bara, for the truth had come to her that 
it was not Rutherfurd that counted with her. 


he come 


it was Andrew alone. 
While she sat in the car as they made 
their round of calls, and laughed and 


chatted to Mrs. Jackson, her thoughts were 
all the time with the two whé were walking 


over the hills. What were they talking 
about?) Was Andrew going at every step 
farther from her? 

They refused tea when calling, and got 


home about five o'clock Now | wonder,” 
said Mrs. Jackson, “ would they go in 
where and vet their tea or come 


What d’you 


before us? 


} 


“T guess,” Barbara said, as she got out of 
the car, “I guess that they’re ravenously 
devouring tea in the drawing-room at this 
moment, 

“You’re right; here they are!” Mrs, 
Jackson cried as she burst into the room. 
“Well, what kind of a day have you had?” 

“Fine,” Andrew, springing to his 
feet, “and we've eaten all the tea, so I hope 
you aren’t hungry.” He rang the bell as 
he spoke. 

“Poached and plum cake,” said 
Nicole. “I feel like the greedy king in the 
fairy tale. But it has been lovely. ... Has 
calling given you an appetite? Barbara, 
how disgustingly nice you look!” She put 
up both hands to her face. “What with 
the hill winds and the fire, and my greed 
for tea, my face is like a harvest moon! We 
were too hungry even to wash our hands and 
smooth our hair! We just rushed at the 
food with acry. Now I am gorged. I must 
co and tidy. But tell me first, whom 
have you called on?” 


said 


ros 


“Well, we were awfully fortunate about 
getting people out,” said Mrs. Jackson, “so 
we got over quite a lot. 
this tea, my dear; 
tea in a 


I'll not give you 
they'll be bringing fresh 
minute. The only one we found 
at home was Mrs. Scott at the Manse, and 
she was 


as kind as could be, I must say 
that. 


She would have us to 


stay to tea. 
The maid was in with a table and a cloth 
over her arm before we had hardly sat 


down, but we said ‘No’ quite firmly. She's 
a good manager, yon woman. I knew it 
Such a clean mat 
and bright scraper, and inside everything as 
shining and neat as you like—-tasteful too.” 


before the door opened, 


Nicole nodded. “Mrs. Scott’s a noted 
manager and can not only get servants her- 
self but manages to find them for other 
people. Wasn't she frightfully glad to see 


Barbara? We used to go to parties at the 
Manse when we were all children.” 

“She told me that,” Mrs. Jacikson said. 
“Oh, she made a great f Miss Bar 
and they had so many things to talk 
that I] had plenty of 
look at the room. It’ 
meet old. 
talk.” 
liked Mrs. Sc ott,” aid Barbara, 
helping herself to bread and butter, “and I 

I’m afraid, though, you 
bored, Mrs. Jackson. We 
things to She was 
, Nikky, doing 


extraordinarily well in 


fuss 
bara, 


about time to sit and 
awfully nice, I must 
sav, to iends, | quite envied 
them their 


I alway 


enyoved out 
mu-t have been 
many recall. 


lling me that 


James is 
India.” 
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«T can well believ« 
it. D'vou remembet 
ow he Was aiWa 
held up to Archie 
a pattern: And po 
Archie said [gtterly, 
‘He’s so beastly 


clever that he’s al 
nurmal!? Oh, James 
will surely get ] 
‘kK’ in no time, and 
then won't his mothe: 
be proud ?” 

“The only thing,” 
said Mrs Jackson, 
“that don’t like 
about the Manse is 
aving the church 
Val so. near. The 
funerals come past 
the front door!” 

‘Quiet neighbours, 
mother,’ Andrew 
said 

“Uch, Andy, be 


juiet. [ suppose vou 


t ere alone 
and 
the 
and “Nicole was sitting beside her hostess, Drawn by 
not very healthy telling her stories of Kirkmeikle ™ 
eit! I ” 

That evening Nicole went to her cousin What a horror I look! I must do some- 
room and asked her what dress she meant thing about it.” She yawned. “I'm really 
to wear. Barbara looked at the bed to sec very sleepy. It was a gorgeous walk to-day, 
what Esther had laid out, and Nicole pro- Babs; I do wish you had come. j 
tested: “Not that. I don’t like you in Andrew és a nice fellow. I knew he must 
that.” She went to the wardrobe and began be good and kind and d pendable or his 
to pull things about. “'l , | think,’’ pro- dear, funny mother wouldn't have adored 
ducing a white dre embroidered in black him so whole-heartedly; but I also thought 
“Now let me do your hair. [T haven't done he would be very dull. He's anything but 
it for ages, and I do enjoy it.” dall No wonder everybody about here 

“Why this sudden interest in m) appear- likes him,” 
ance?” Barbara asked, not quite sur “Yes,” said Barbara, studying the back 
whether to be pleased or provoked i her head in a handglass. “He makes a 

“Because, my dear, | didn’t think you very interesting companion,” and her tone 
were looking your best last night... . 1) was as light and placid as if Andrew were 
saw someone with her hair done like this, nothing to her but the merest acquaintance ; 
and I thought at the time it would suit you but Nicole was not deceived. 

Now, that’s very nice. Tuckiny your hait Phat nieht Barbara did not feel out of it; 
in like that shows the sh ipe of vour head rather, though how it was she did not know, 
do vou like it?” he found herself the centre of things. It 

Barbara considered her-~: lf in the looking was easy for her to be amusing and amused; 
glass. The new style was a distinct suce . a becoming flush and sparkle in her eyes 
and she said so. te 

Nicole looked over her cousin’s shoulder She sang, and Andrew hung over the 
and made a face at herself in the mirror. piano “Sing this, please,” he begged. 
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must sav I'd hate to | 
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“You sang it the first night you came. ... 
Don’t you sing, Miss Nicole?” 

Nicole sadly shook her head. 

She was sitting beside her hostess, keeping 
her awake by telling her stories of Kirk- 
meikle. 

Nicole left Rutherfurd to go home the day 
Barbara went to Langlands. Mrs. Jackson 
implored her to stay, but Nicole pleaded 
that her mother really needed her and that 


she had to go. 
fe 


While Barbara was at Langlands, Andrew 
rode over one morning and asked her to 
marry him. 

They were standing together in the little 
winter garden which opened from Lady 
Langlands’ sitting-room, looking at a climb- 
ing rhododendron, and Barbara answered 
nothing for a minute, just went on looking 
thoughtfully at the white blooms. Then she 
turned to him and said: 

“Are you sure you want me?” 

He flushed a little but met 
steadily. 

“Quite sure.” He took her hand. “I 
think I could make you happy, and I shall 
count myself a very lucky man if you will 
take me.” 

“Well——” Barbara let her hand lie in 
his and gave a sigh which ended in a laugh. 
“You realize, don’t you, that in me you will 
get a most ordinary, unexciting wife, not 
too costly to wear every day?” 

Andrew as in duty bound protested, and 
added, “Where would you find a 
ordinary workaday fellow than | am? 
Andrew Jackson, born and bred in Glasgow, 
in trade up to the neck, distinguished in 
no way at all. I wonder I have the im 
pudence to ask you.” 

Barbara smiled and said, “Andy!” It 
was enough. 


her eyes 


more 


He was answered. 
Se 

That night Andrew told his mother. 
were alone. Mr. Jackson was in Glasgow. 
Mrs. Jackson had been nodding over a 
magazine while her son pretended to read a 
book. 

“Mother,” he said 
something to tell you. 


They 


suddenly, i've pot 
I’m going to marry 


Barbara Burt.” 

Mrs. Jackson stared at her son as if she 
had not understood him. 

“But, I thought—I thought Oh, I 


did hope it would be the other oae,” and 
suddenly she began to cry. 
Andrew threw the cigarette he was 


smoking into the fire. 

“Mother,” he said, “it 
be cruel.” 

“Me cruel?” 

“Cruel to Barbara! 
if she heard you?” 

“Well, I can’t help it. Everything’s gone 
wrong. If only Nicole had come to the 
dance and you'd seen her first you'd never 
have looked at Miss Burt.” 

Involuntarily Andrew looked up at the 
picture. 


isn’t like you to 


What would she feel 


You meaner heauties of the night, 
What are you when the moon 


doth rise? 

He sat down by his mother and put his 
arm round her “Mother,” he 
said, “you're the mother ever man 
had.” 

“Oh, Andy, I’m not. D’you think I don't 
see how I affront you at every turn?” 

“And for my sake I want you to be good 
to Barbara. ... : And, mother, I want you to 
understand, once for all, that Nicole Ruther 
furd would never looked at me, so 
don't worry yourself about what might have 
been. And like Barbara and get on 
well with her—vou know you do.” 

Mrs. Jackson “She's all right, 
but she’s a buttoned-up creature compared 
girl, I don’t know how it is, but 
when I'm with Nicole I just feel as 
and comfortable as if I were sitting at the 
Dene} 
daughter of my own beside me 

“But Barbara’s your choice, 


shoulders. 
best 


have 
you 
sighed. 


to my 
easy 
parlour fireside at xolme with a 
o sav 
If it had 
been one of those half-naked giris that came 
to the 
eves 


more. It might have been worse. 
dance * She sat up and dried het 
and smiled at hey sn, 

“Oh, Andy, I hope you'll be happy, my 
dear. And she’s a very handsome girl to 


show to our friends. 1 suppose we'd better 


send it to the papers, that is after Father 
knows, and Lady Jane. How would you 
put it? ‘and Barbara, daughter of the 
late Somebody Burt’? We'd better put, 
‘and niece of the late Sir Walter Ruther- 
furd and of Lady Jane Rutherfurd, the 
Harbour House, Kirkmeikle.’ That 
sounds quite toney. [wonder what Mrs. 
McArthur’ll say when she reads it in the 


Herald?” 


be continued) 
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anishing 
ilments 


HOSE who admire the work of Jane 
Austen will remember how frequently 
her tongue strays t wards her cheek 
subject of “feminine” ailments 
and fainting-fits, 


over the 
the headaches, hysterics, 
which she subtly points out to us as deli 
cate methods employed by weak woman of 
bending man to her will. It must have 
needed courage, of the peculiarly Austen 
sort, for a woman thus to expose such use 


ful stratagems, esper ially as they 


on the surface at least, to work so well. 
There is no doubt that the male of that 
neriod showed a healthy terror of illnes 


anvthing to escape thre 
connected Even 
in our own time he had not vet 
inmasked this boey of the family life, and 


small blame to his wife that it wa 0 


and would do almost 
scenes invariably with it 


mothers’ 


Consider 
There is not much inconvenience in a faint 

to the fainter, that is; or in a burst of 
wild laughter. A dose 


what an easy way of ruling 


of sal-volatile, some 
hours prostrate on the couch, 
maid in 


with waiting 
anxious 
to hand, and whatever the invalid 
pened to covet at the 


ittendance, smelling salt 
hap 
moment, was assured 
at small damage to anvbody. 


unless it were 
to the master of the house, off post haste 
for the doctor with his fingers in his ears 
Fair Warning 

Nevertheless, we owe such women as Mi 
Austen a great debt for giving us fair warn 
ing of our 


th 


female tenden to malinger 


ough so slightly, though so charming|y 
hefore exposure came by the rude hands of 
Time and Circumstance 
le 


There is less and 
ss room in the world of to-dav for 
nine ailments, and thev do 


tem! 
us less and le 


seTVIce with the Opposite sen The unfer 
tunate male, in 1926. is put to it to provide 
bread and butter for his dependents, let 


one luxurie 


You cannot get blood out 
of a stone, nor a trip to the 
a husband on the delk the 
vour head off 


Riviera out of 
meh Vou scream 


and survive four heart attack 


Within the |} 
In the 
the ineffi 


War man learned somethine about 


acy of illme moa hard world ind 
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For Women—and Others 
By 
Olive Mary Salter 


he has since been busy passing his lesson on 
to his womentolk. 
malingering, is the 


He is quick to detect 
returned soldier; even 
excusably apt to confuse malingering with 
the real thing. Pity his scepticism; he has 
seen too much of sickness and disease, and 
has been taught in the brutal school of war 
to regard the unfit as a burden upon the 
fit, better out of the way while stern work 
has to be done. 


Small Peace for Sufferers 

Not only from the enlightened male, but 
in “bachelor” establishments all over the 
country women are now learning the mean 
ing of that same tvrannous creed the sur 
vival of the fittest In an all-feminine 
household of two, and two with their living 
to get, there is smal! chance for ailments, 


small peace for sufferers. If Joan has a 
headache on Wednesday, it means that Jane 
has got to work double tides. The washing- 
up, which is tolerable when shared, becomes 
when the whole dreary 


infamous process 


devolves upon one pair of hands. The tron 
ng, which Joan generally does, comes upon 
Jane like a malediction after she has been 
standing all the evening at the wash-tub. 
3y Thursday the balance of the household 
is thoroughly overset; Jane is prostrate, and 
the benefit Joan has derived from her day’s 
rest is soon dissipated in trying to catch up 
the cog which ha 
adjusted machinery of two 
Joan and Jane and 
wonder why life has grown so difficult. In 


slipped in ‘this nicely 


wring their hands 
the old home days, when anvbody felt out 
of sorts, them to bed and 
fetched the doctor, and they knew no more 
this life from 
Delicious beef-tea 
floated into the 
upon a background of 
sub- 
sequently, the invalid allowed herself to be 


mother put 
about the mundane cares of 
that 
and 
Toom at 


moment onwards 


home-made lemonade 
intervals, 
smiling and sympathetic faces, while, 
carried downstairs, and to receive homage 
from the family, enthroned in the big arm- 
hair, bottle 


and flowers thoughtfully sent by aunts and 


with her feet on a hot-water 


ousins at her elbow 
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Where is now this proper and encourag- 
ing illn@ss? Vanished! 
other blessings of family life; 


ceremony of with 
in its place 
there is only the whole flat in a mess and 
Jane in a temper because she cannot do 
everything at once, and her hands to-morrow 
will be a sight. It seems hard, vet al! hard 
ship has its uses, and one of the results of 
this broken-up family life, so much de 
plored by conservative people, who assert 
that the British Empire is founded upon it, 


and cannot believe that it could ever rest 
upon any other basis—one of the happy 


results is that we are beginning to see ill- 
ness as a whole from an altogether more 
enlightened point of may 


help to banish it from our lives for ever. 


view, such as 


Self-reliance 
Egotism is generally its 
the comparative egotism of 


Own cure 
out 
bachelor establishments, in) contrast with 
the old family days, when all made sacri 


fices, has been a very salubrious experience 


for men and women alike, in that it ha- 
taught them that they must rely upon them 
selves for what they want in this life, if 
real independence is to be theirs. One of 


the first bogies banished by self-reliance is 


the bogy of illness, for one cannot be ill 
and independent at the same time. Even 
the slightest malaise is bound to put one 
at the mercy of others, and the quality of 
mercy among the present generation is, it 


must be admitted, 
Parents 


lecice diy stra ned, 


are not the onlv well meaning 


fosterers of illness as a harmless relaxation 
of the human race whom we have blithe 

disclaimed and now, sometimes, wish we 
had back again. There is growing up 
amongst us a distinct tendency to slough 


that once-essential appendage of familie 


the doctor “TI can't be bothered to ro to 
the doctor.” “I haven't time to go to the 
doctor.” “IT can't afford the doctor.’ | 
don’t believe in doctors These are the 
timid shibboleths of the present generation 


have their echo in medical stati 
definitely that ther 
many doctors at the 


every Wa 


and they 
tics, 
are 


which tell us quite 


too prese nt on 
Circumstances tend in 
face to 


and it 


strength. 
to bring each one of with 
mother nor 


face 


sickness, hetween us crude re 
neither physician nor nurse, nor 


kind sister nor 


even 


aunt, nor house 


attentive 


maid, nor father walking noisily on 


his tiptoes with i bettle of port concealed 
behind his back. It is significant that we 
seem to have chosen for our n itional dis 


order the ubiquitous flu, which, though an 
unpleasant disease, is one through which 
the sufferer can, at a pinch, struggle alone, 
without having to call upon any aid more 
particular than that of the nearest chemist, 
whose tonics we take more as a matter ot 
because we feel they do us any 


great eood, 


habit than 
It is as if we have been brought to rea 
lize, in a hard school presided over by hard 
young people who are having hard 
the lesson which the animal 
kingdom is taught at the point of deat 
that when for the time 


being, nothing more nor less than wasters: 


-truggle to live, 


we are ill we 


are, 
that society at large has neither leisure not 
inclination to look after wasters, the 
whole responsibility of whether are to 
live, or to die before our time, must there- 


and 
we 


fore fall upon our own shoulders. 


“Do your 
share or 


get out,” says a harassed world, 
represented by the doctor whom we cannot 
atford to pay, the hospital which is too full 
io take us in, the emplover who is  short- 
handed and up 
hirkers, or the friends who have plenty 


f sorrows of their own and not unjustifi- 


already cannot put with 


ably are a little bored at having to add ours 
to their burden 

The que-tion immediately brought to 
one’s mind is this: if sickness be proved 


to have its roots in selfishness, why are 
we taught and adjured to show tenderness 
towards the sickly? The 


that only by unselfishness can we 


simple answer is 
finally 
The 


has 


and 
law of the 


combat 
br ute 


selfishness, 
the fittest 
death 


caused bv 


overcome 
survival of 


never yet put an end to disease and 


out of the fear misery 
stern app! ation of that 
ndividua! selves ha 


But 
the 


and 
law to ow 


ome the knowledge 


Is power power to rid ourselves of 


the bogs oft disease for eve’ 


A Giving Way of Will-power 
Each 


one of us has tracked illness, for 


his or herself, to its lair in the dark re 
esses of our consciousness, and found it 
to be, not the mysterious and apparently 


used to think it in 
former days, but a definite givine way of 


causeless visitation we 


our individual will-power—which, its 
result, amounts to an act of treachery 
against society We have seen for our- 


and have had it, 


politely, perhaps, 
but uthlessts 


Ve pointed out to us that we 


must not give wav, that we must not be 
elfish, that we must make an effort, and 
o on, and very true and salutary it 3s 
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BANISHING AILMENTS 
But we have also to realize that the sen it drive us back into excuses about out 
tarv effort of the invalid is of no avail, weakness and our highly-strungness, or art 
alone, against the great collective pressure we going to hold fast to our post-war 
of selfishness in the world which was re tradition of wiriness? 
sponsible in the first place for his tem Are we going to be -trong enough to do 
porary “giving way.” If a mob knock yur bit, to pull our weight, and a little 
a man down and tramples on him, it can nt over as well? If everybody pulled that 
hardly expect that man to get up on hi weight fairly there would be no more ill- 
own legs again without ass tance and p! ) hess, because n ybody would have a heaviel 
ceed on his way whistling. It is up to the — burden of life to carry than he or she could 
mob to fetch the ambulance, if it does not — naturally support. But in the past women 
want the nuisance of a dead body lying have shirked, by way of these same con- 
bout the streets. venient little headaches and_= fa nting-fits 
Sickness is the relaxation of effort in on now made impossikle to us, and the male 
quarter of the world, or of the country, o1 portion of the world had to shoulder the 
of the household, and to cure sickness, t responsibility. of themselves and _ their 
restore the human balance, extra effort womenfolk as wel! 


must be put out by another quarter of that 


hold. \Ve  Shouldering the Burden 


vorld, that country, that wuUsehoid 

wed to remember thi when we are To-day the male world is exhausted and 
tempted to “give up,” to do things which unfit, Everywhere there is complaint of 
we know are prejudicial to our own health, male inefficiency, male weakness, and few 
or to make life so ditt it tor tne othe to ous, pl ably, pause to realize that we 
people around us that the are Justified 1 ire in some part responsible for this col 
trying to escape it by taking refuge in lapse In typical feminine terms, mas 
sick-bed. ulinity has ¢ to bed with a sick head- 


ache brought) on by over-responsibility. 


New Labels for Old While it gets rested up women will have 


| 

Slowly we begin to realize that our whol to share amone themselves the extra 
omplicated etiology is merely a collection labour which sickness. always entails. By j 
of labels denoting th Various circum iouldering that burden and by not allow- 
stances of life which have an over-depre ng ourselves to eive way when the male 
ng or over-stimulating effect upon ou ecovers and the burden is finally lifted, 
Doctors and psvchologists are eternally ve have a chance to scotch infirmity for 
uusy substituting new labels for the o ever, 

Toothache is now said to be merely a labs It will mean an immense effort, an 
for tinned salmon and white bread. Thy effort for which women, through centuries 
nervous debilit label has been re-atthxed f condonation of their “weakness,” are 
to a quite extraordinary collection of ob 1 prepared. We have to keep the home 
jects and eventualitic noisy — streets, unning and the office as well, to see to 
alarm clocks, air raids, evil consciences, the disinfecting of a whole universe, to 
ove affairs, public affairs, domestic affair nurse the “nvalid, to be tolerant ot his 
—I give only a few of the most common fot veakness and to keep our temper with him 
absolute lack of space The nervous form cen he begins to convalesce \bove all, 
rt disease, at least. | been tra ked to it we have to stand by ach ther both while 
origin in the demands made upon us by our the effort is being made and when the cure 
omplicated daily life, and it is the nervou finally accomplished \ hospital with 
ilment as been the peciality. of mit loval co-operation among its staff is no 
women ever since the davs of burnt feather ospital worth the name Such a task has 
and mysterious decline never been attempted by women. before: 

At last, in th liitcult period of re ch a world, freed from pain and_ infec- 
covery after war, the question of women’ tion, has often been contemplated, never 
infirmities is clearly before us, to answet et materialized [Is the result worth the 
once and for all as we will. Ts life going means? It is a question for cach one of 
to be too much for us? Are we oing to let to decid 
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The 
Optimist 


HE was always expecting something 
wonderful to happen. Fate, which had 
denied her so much, had endowed her 
primarily with the gift of optimism. But 
her optimism did not cause her to see her 
depressing and 
relations through rose-coloured spectacles. 


surroundings unattractive 

No, even when quite young she had had 
no delusions about the 
present life, the hardness of her father, 
and the indifference of her mother. Her 
optimism had taken the form of believing 
some event must happen, or meeting 
place, that would result in bringing he: 
freedom, present exist 
ence into something beautiful and care-free, 


dreariness of her 


take 
transforming her 


removing her for ever from Kirktown. 

Every morning, as she had 
hard bed in the tiny room she 
with her mother, she had 
that before night-fall something would hap- 
pen, 


lain on het 
had shared 


assured herself 


Life simply could not always go on 
being so ugly, so depressing. 

A rescuer would be sent to her. 

As a child, the imagined rescuer had 
naturally taken the form of an angel, fairy 
princess, or prince. Every time she went 
out she had hoped to mect him or her. She 
was always awaiting the wonderful Fate 
that never came 

Even when childhood, with its 
had passed, she stil! hoped. 


delusions, 
Though the 
rm of her imaginings naturally changed, 


her saviour took a less supernatural, more 
practical form. 

She imagined him now as some forgotten 
relative of her mother’s who, 
having made a fortune, wrote to invite her 


to share his affluence with him; or, better 
who, ap 


father’s or 


still, as some romantic lover 
parently, would from 
particular, but who, after an impetuous 
wooing and marriage, would carry her away 
from Kirktown. 

Yet, after all, wealthy relatives or 
romantic lovers would almost have been as 
unlikely visitors as supernatural beings to 
the mean little Scottish town where Mary 
lived. Romance and wealth had no place 
among its streets 


come nowhere mn 


poor and ugly houses 


A Love Story 
By 
Helen M. Turner 


where men and women were far too busy 
getting a living out of a dying industry to 
dream dreams or see visions. : 

So Mary said nothing to anyone of her 
hopes, but she carried them with her far 
beyond childhood. 

On the rare occasions when a letter came, 
she was always the first to feteh it. 

“Anyone would think you were expecting 
a fortune,” her father sneered at her once, 
“the way vou’re 
man,” 

She blushed and said nothing 
done so, he 


ave running after the post- 


Had she 
would have sneered the more. 
James Scott had no imagination nor de- 
ions himself, and he doubted their right- 
cousness in other people 


From whom Mary had inherited her price- 


less gilt, and how she fostered it so long 


in the hard soil of the troubles and dis- 
appointments of her life, it is difficult te 


Ne invitation either to leave Kirktown 
or to change her virgin existence came to 
Mary. Many girls of her age left the mean 
little town and sought their fortune farther 
afield, still found lovers and 
husbands the lads of the 
bourhood. 

Not so Marv To 
imaginative, romanti 
tidious, 


while others 
among neigh- 
extent her 
nature made her fas- 


some 


How could she have endured the 
and embraces of the 
ignorant youths of Kirktown, when she had 
uch another fate? Yet had she 
been desirous of their attentions, her father 


advances 


} 
T 
dreamt of 


would certainly not have encouraged them. 

James Scott was, as he described himself, 
a “God-fearing man”; but he treated his 
daughter as he might have done an unruly 
slave, denying her the few relaxations her 
life might have possessed 

He quoted St. Paul to her, and threatened 
to beat her should she so much as wear a 


gay ribbon or linger out an hour after 
supper. 
Thus, while other girls of her age 


snatched what amusement they could out of 

the hard life of Kirktown, Mary was 

kept wellnigh a prisoner at home Evening 


i 
f 
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after evening she sat with her parents in 
the parlour-kitchen, which, with its bare 
walls and shabby deal furniture, seemed 
to her a prison cell; while her father, sit- 
ting before the fire with a large Bible on 
his knee, was a veritable jailer Would 
or could anyone ever rescue her now? 
Optimism died slowly and hardly in Mary’s 
heart. 

By day she went to work in a fish shop 
at the other end of the town. She hated 
the smell of the shop, the touch of the 
Gshes’ cold scales against her warm hand; 
but because the pay was certain, her father 
would not allow her to give up the work. 

“With your poor weak body and pale 
cheeks you couldn't get anything better,” 
he told her with cruel honesty; and she, 
looking at herself in the cracked bit of 
glass that served as a mirror, was forced 
to admit that perhaps he was right 

She was a little frail: thing with none of 
the handsome robustness that marked so 
many of the girls of Kirktown. There was 
a certain softness about the moulding of 
her face and sweetness of expression in her 
grey eyes; but in the town of grim realities 
these things hardly counted for beauty. 
Besides, the years were passing over her, 
and among her neighbours a woman was 
considered middle-aged by thirty-five, and 
was either an over-burdened wife, or else 
a confirmed old maid. They had never 
heard the modern fairy tale of a woman 


heing still a girl at forts 


Mary had not alone to help support her 
father, who, crippled by rheumatism, could 
not do more than half a day at the mill, but 
bad to keep house for him as well He: 
nother was dead She had died of weari 
ness and despair when only in her middle 
fifties, 

Was it wonderful that Mary no longer 
dreamed dreams; that an optimism, even 
such as hers, was dead? 

And then, when she had ceased to expect 
ty, the thing that she had always waited 
tor, happened. The bars fell from het 
prison-house, and she wa- able to catch a 
glimpse of another world without 

It had been a severe winter even. for 
Kirktown, where most winters are hard 


Mary hated the cold It 1s true that at ome 


ime she comforted hers t for the discom 

fort of her chil , thinly-clad body by the 
Warm, rich visions of he mind: but now 


that she had lost hope, she went wearily 
} 
about, only feeling the 


hardness and dis 
comfort of life. How 


she hated the even 
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ings, when, after a hard day’s work, she 
had to battle her way through driving sleet 
and biting winds to her cheerless home. 
One night, more depressed than usual, 
he lingered in the shelter of the shop. Out- 
side the ground was covered by more than 
an inch of half-melted snow, while the 
feeble street-lamp did little to break the 
surrounding gloom. 


At last, screwing up her courage, and 
wrapping her thin coat round her, Mary 
stepped out. But the darkness outside, 
after the light within doors, was intense, 
and Mary made a false step. 

She would certainly have fallen had not 
a man stepped forward and caught her in 
his strong arms, 

For a full minute he held her, her little 
thin body pressed against his robust one. 
Then he let her go, and gently placing her 
on her feet pulled her hand through his 
arm, 

“You will be quite all right like this,” 


he said. “It is not safe for you to go home 
alone.” 

She did not protest. How could she when 
his voice was so gentle and kind? Besides, 
the comfortable security of his shoulder 


against hers wakened something in her 


heart which she had believed to be dead. 
Who could this stranger be? Of course, 


t was absurd to suppose him to be anyone 
but a chance passer-by, some visitor or in- 
abitant of Kirktown. Yet visitors were 


rare in the little town, and with all the 
nhabitant= she believed she was thoroughly 
tamiliar, 

Mrs. Smith, who lived in the next street 
to the Scotts, had a middle-aged English 
lodger. He had come to Kirktown, many 
knew, as assistant to the new foreman of 
the mill, who, it was said, was going to 
do so much towards reviving the now half 
lead industry of the town. Mary had nevet 
spoken nor was likely to speak to either, 
but she had heard of both. In Kirktown, as 


m most small places, gossip 1s always busy. 


It was impossible to assoc inte either men 

one because of his reputed shyness and 
aloofness, the other because of his rough- 
ness and brusqueness—with her present 


gallant escort. Besides, she did not wish 
to associate him with them or, indeed, with 
anyone she knew. 

In the atmosphere of romantic darkness 
she was reliving the dreams and optimistic 
imaginings of her youth 

She could fee] his proximity, but his face, 
like her aim, was altogether hidden. She 
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* She would certainly have fallen had not a man stepped 
forward and caught her in his strong arms “—p. 605 


was glad. Feeling her fragile frame, and 
the grasp of her little hand, he might think 


of her as a girl—a young, beautiful girl, 


just as she was thinking of him as the 
wonderful knight-errant she wished 


for all her life. 
Just before they reached her home Ma 


stopped. She did not want him to see the 
poorness of it, to hear her father’s angry, 
protesting voice, worst of all to catch a 
elimpse of her own tired face in the lamp 
that burnt over the door 

“T can manage now,” she told him, 
“please let me go.” 

“Take care of vourself.” he said It wa 
the first time he had spoken since his com- 
mand to her to take his offered help. The 
bitter wind, driving in their faces, had 


made speech difficult. Yet Mary dreamt of 
his voice, of its clear, deep tones and soft 
unfamiliar accents as she lay on her hard 
bed, and the lazy winter sun, peeping in 
the window the next morning, saw her set 


ting out to work with an expression which 
her face had not worn for many a day. 
All day, as she went about her uncon. 
genial tasks, weighing and cutting up fish, 
her mind was prey to wild fear or un- 
reasoning hope. Fear that she would never 
meet the stranger again; hope, kind sweet 


hope that he would be 
waiting as on the night 
before to help her. He 
was. She saw his form 


dimly outlined against the 
blackness of the street as 
she emerged from the shop 
door. Hastily she wrapped 
scarf round her neck 

and over part of her face. 
She 


her 


preferred to remain 
invisible. 

Almost without greeting 
he tucked her 


arm into 


his. 


“You'll want more help 


than ever to-night,” 
said, “It’s freezing hard 
and the like 
glass.” 

It was like glass; yet, 


Mary, supported 
by the 
ver’s strong arm, need not 
have slipped. If the 
had been known, she did 
so to feel the delight of his 
strength holding her up. 

“You are not hurt?” 
asked anxiously, bending over her so that 


Was 


stran- 


ruth 


he 


she felt his warm breath on her face. 

Yet, though their lips were almost touch- 
ing, the darkness made them invisible to 
one another. 


“T might be a beautiful princess for all 
he can tell,” Marv thought happily. 

They parted, as on the night before, a 
few hundred ls from Mary’s home. It 
was as well, for her father’s protests at her 
late home-coming reached her ears before 
he had closed the front door behind her. 

She heeded them not, however: she was 
tar too happy in her thoughts for anything 
to depre he: 

For a month Mary was absolutely happy. 

Every night he was waiting for her, when 


Var 


her work was over, and every night he 
walked with her almost to her door. When 
the wind allowed them, they talked in 
timately, naturally. Mary told him of her 
life. of its hardness and loneliness, then of 
her dreams and hopes 
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She spoke of things she nevei would have 
spoken of had daylight revealed her identity 
to him 

He listened. In the darkness she felt his 
sympathy and understanding around her, 
though he said little. She did not question 
him as to his name and identity Somehow 
she was afraid, afraid of placing their re 
lationship on a more materialistic footing 
fraid of him thinking her inquisitive, 
worse still, doubtful of his good faith 

Towards the end of January, when the 
short winter days showed their first signs 
of lengthening, he told her he must go 
away. 

“] shall write to vou and you must write 
ll meet again 


to me, and some day we sh 
ind talk,” he assured her. 

The last night he kissed her. It was the 
first time anv man had ever kissed Marv. 

“Take care of vourself till we meet 
again,” he said. She sobbed, partly trom 
sorrow at parting, partly from joy at feel 
s against hers 

He told her to send his letters to a post 
office in London 

“Wherever 


declared 


ing his lip 


I am they will reach me,” he 


Mary’s letters were also to come to the 
poste restante. 

Even yet she did not want him to know 
where her home was. It never struck her 
he might have found out, been more pra 
tical than was she. Marv was in a 4 


ream 
world 
Mary had written very few letters in he 
fp 
In the night watches she formed beautif 
expressions and phrases to send to her 


lover: but once the pen was in her hand, 
ler ink and n tepaper before er, her mind 
seemed to become blanl Oniy t 


t correspondence came back to her: “Top 
ng this will find you, as it leaves me, wel 


We are enjoying fine weathe for the time 


of vear.” She interspersed t em, the crude 


phrases, howeve r, With many rosse and 
ughts, and even mpressed a kiss on t 
folded letter He would understand 
na lequa v with her pen just as he nder 
stood so much else abot t her 
His first letter arrived before hers had 
Neen in the fe 
found it awaiting he att Post office, n 
rought it home to read ji t ep wy 
fer own room 
Her hand tr mbled a ¢ broke it ape 
She was almost afraid of the beauty and 
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grandeur of the expressions that she be 
lieved she would find written within. How 


poor her own composition would seem be- 
side this! But he had written very simply : 
“T miss you very much . . I love you. 
We shall soon be together again.” 

The words sent the blood rushing with 
to Marvy’s face 

“He writes lovely, vet not grand at all; 
just what I could do myself!” she mur- 
mured; and that nicht 
letter under her pillow. 


he slept with the 


She began to count the days between his 
letters. One, two, three, four, five, six: 
seventh a letter always arrived. 
Once he wrote that the primroses were out. 
“They remind me of you, Mary, with their 
delicate, wise faces.” ° 

Mary smiled at the foolishness of the idea 
when the next dav she looked at a bunch of 
primroses that a child had given her. In 
the woods round Kirktown pring had come. 

“Shows he’s never seen my _ face,’ she 
said. 


oO before long! 


Yet he was going to do 
In Jane he wrote to ask her to meet him 
in I-dinburgh: “On Thursday 22nd, your 
half-day off, at s o’clock.” 
minute instructions as to the exact spot and 
rinces’ Street Gardens at which 


Then followed 


eat in P 
ie would be waiting and when she must 
come, 

The meeting would be in daylight. He 
would see her face, her tired worn face! 
For a moment Ma thought of writing 
to postpone going How could she, how- 
ver, give an adequate excuse for doing so? 
He would suspect mething, 


No: she must let Fate take its course, 


ven if by » dot er dream-world was 
ttered B ide , the ec Wa iu ta chance: 
it Marv, lookine at her worn face in the 
Be ld hat 1] llow h -elf to h ype. 
Marv had 5 in the post office, her en 
tire avines from twenty vears of hard 
work She took it out, and in order to 
pend it to the best advantage so ight the 
advice of the cashier in the fish shop, 2 
mart voung woman ten years her junior, 
You're want to u propel lothes 
meet vour voung ma the girl asked 


‘Yes.’ Marv answered. Then, noticing 


ce on of contemptuou urprise op 
t \ June woman’s face, she added h imbly 

Fhoueh I’m feared smart) clothe winna 
et very wee on the me If only 
had reé eel and lips) like 

u 

bent forw | pot of rouge 
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and a lip-stick will do the trick for you,” 
she said. 

Mary stared horror-struck, but the girl 
laughed. 

“You’ve a gae lot to learn if you mean 
to catch him.” 

It seemed as if she had before her asso- 
ciation with the cashier was over and the 
£5 was finally spent. Mary would have 
kept back one pound. She was not wholly 
wanting in the sagacity of her ccuntry 
folk; but her new friend was firm: “You'll 
need every penny of it, if vou want to be 
fit to be seen.” 

She further promised not only to dress 
Mary, but to accompany her to Edinburgh 
for the purpose. 

“You’re not wanting all the folks, least 
of all your father, to see you in Kirktown.” 
(Mary had told her her story.) “I'll get 
my aunt in Edinburgh to allow you to 
change there. I'll come with you. If you 
were left to yourself, the chances are you 
would put your lip-stick all over your face.” 

Mary fidgeted. The lip-stick and the 
rouge pot had been purchased under pro- 
test from her. 

“Me, that’s always been that respectable, 
to put paint on my face,” she murmured. 
Yet, if by risking even the respectability 
of her appearance she were to win her 
wonderful lover, surely it was worth while. 

And so she allowed her friend to do her 
best or her worst, according to,the point of 
view, with her. 

On the day of the appointed meeting 
they journeyed into Edinburgh, and for two 
hours were shut up together in a tiny bed- 
room in an airless flat in the Caledonian 
Road. At the end of the time, however, 
Mary felt that she had been rewarded for 
her mental and physical suffering. 

She stood in front of the little mirror, her 
eyes wide with astonishment. “If I had 
met myself in the street, I wouldn’t have 
known who it was!” she exclaimed. 

Her ordinary straight hair curled about 
a surprisingly rosy face, while her fragile 
hody looked almost robust in its handsome 
covering of royal blue silk. 

“What age would vou tak’ me for now?’ 
she asked anxiously. 

“Not a day more than twenty-three,” her 
friend answered triumphantly: the 
kindly lie sent Mary to he: 
in the highest spirits, 

She had meant te walk. She had plenty 
of time to do <o, but once in the strect 
anxiety got the better of her. What if she 


trysting-place 
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were late? In her new shoes, which hurt her 
at every step, her pace was necessarily slow, 
What if he arrived at the appointed place 
to find nobody there? He might doubt her 
integrity—worse still, her love! 

In a fever of anxiety she boarded the 
first tramcar, and arrived at the east end of 
Princes’ Street Gardens when the clock on 
the Waverley Tower still pointed Yo only 
a quarter to four, 

She did not look at it, however. She 
entered the gardens and looked towards 
the appointed seat—the seat nearest the 
famous flower clock. There was nobody 
there. Mary went over and sat down; but 
she could not rest, 
so that she felt it 
bodice. Five 


her heart was beating 
must burst her new 
minutes to her seemed ar 
In her agitation she forgot the exist 
ence of clocks on either side of her. She 


il 


hour. 


gauged time by her own sensations. It 
must be after four o’clock, perhaps half- 
past, she told herself. Could he not bx 
coming? Had he missed his way, worsé 
still, met with an accident? 

“They city streets are fair death-traps, 
she murmured. 

The early afternoon had been beautiful, 
but now a damp mi-t—a real Scottish haa: 

had laid its depressing, 
over everything. 


obscuring mantl: 
The other visitors in th 
gardens, a nursemaid and her charges and 
a couple of schoolgirls, moved away. Mary 
was alone in the grey, damp world, her 
mind tortured with anxiety, 

She touched her lately-curled hair and 
rouged cheeks. The damp-laden air would 
work havo 
be uglier a thousand times 
have been had she left 


in her appearance. She would 
than she would 
nature unaided 


Then, when she already felt tears rising to 


her smarting eyes, she saw through the 
gloom a figure approaching. In the mist 
it appeared colossal. Could, could it be 
? 
he ? 


Mary had always imagined him as big 
ind strong, his*arm had such security in 
its touch, 

Just as her heart was beginning to beat 
with approaching figure 
It was the 
figure of someone from Kirktown, the figure 
of someone after morning, 
she saw going to work. The figure of Mrs 
Smith’s lodgetr 

With the recognition 
rave wav altogether If he saw her, knew 
her, what sort of story would he take back 
about her to Kirktown? Would he not tell 


expectation, the 
took on an odd familiarity. 


who, morning 


Mary’s 


courage 


a 
| 


everyone of her painted 
face, her dress, her pre- 
sence alone far from 
home? Why, why had 


she ever let Bessie 


Smith make such a fool 
ol her ? Why had she 


pretended to be other 


2 


than she was? 


She fled out of the 
garden gate, down the 
steep hill to Waverley 
Station. breath 
came in short gasps, 
and her hat—into 


had stuck 


which Bessie 
a red feather 
one ear, 

It was hardly won 
that the ticket- 
looked at 


fell oven 


lerful 


collector her 


with an expression of 
ill - concealed amuse- 
ment. 

“Kirktown ? Well, ve 
had better hurry up, 
the train will be awa’ 
in twa minute 

Mary made one last 


dashi 


effort, and 2 
along the platform 
almost fel] an 
compartment 
and slammed the 

But the physical jar 
to recover 
ier mental balance, to 


whe re h r 


into 
mpty 


aused her 


Teai 


1ze 
wardice had led her 


She 


1 
° had 
way {rom the trvstin r-plac e, where even 


for her 


now her lover mivht be 


Waiting 
She 


Saw a clock opp te the 


ompartment 
window: it 


tive minute past four She 
had not even allowe 1 he 


grace 


Was 


She, who had always prided her 
her patience! What did it ma 
what Kirktown heard or thoucht about | 
She jumped to the carr 


sell on 


about to tear it open when the handle was 
Wrenched from hey grasp by someone turn 
ing it from outside, 

A moment later the someone had thrown 
himself into the carriage, and with a 1] 


Whistle the train had started 

Even yet Mary would 
but the 
sleeve. She turned round in orde 
test, when her heart almost 
horror and surprise 


someone meht her by tl 


tood still with 
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“She turned round in order to protest, when her heart 
almost stood still with horror and surprise” 


Her eyes looked those of Mrs. 
Smith's lodger, 
“You!” she 

Phe 


her love 


into 


gasped, as she sank back. 
up ! She had lost 
and tor ever would be a laugh- 


game Was now 


ven now she could 
of contempt and 


ine-stock at Kirktown. 


father’s words 


hear her 
‘Yes, me; why did 
Mrs. Smith’s lodger said. 
\Imost unconsciously 
“Because I was feared.” 
“Of what 


you run away?” 


Marv answered: 


were you afraid?” he asked 
gently, sitting down beside her. 
Of did his 


Could two voices possibly be so alike. Was 


whom voice remind her? 
he dreaming ? 

“Of you ste then anerilv: 
‘but who are you, Whit for are 
you acting being someone else, tormenting 
Mary forgot that most 


began, 


‘ 


me In her frenzy 


| 
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likely her words were incomprehensible to 
her neighbour. 


“I'm not pretending. I'm just myself,’ 
he protested. 

“But I don’t understand,” Mary said, 
puzzled. 

“Well, I'll explain everything if only 


you'll answer me one 
afraid?” 


thing—why were you 


“Of you seeing me!” Mary said; then, 
noticing his surprised face, “And I’m 


feared still,” she added, turning away. 


“But I’ve seen you every day for the last 


six months. Have I not lived in the same 
town as you for a year, seen you every 
morning go to work--yes, and walked and 


talked with you?” he added with a smile 
His words made Mary realize the de- 

ception that had been practised on her. 
“And I wid like to know what right you 


had to deceive me, mak’ believe to be awa’ 
when all the time you were at hame just 
like mysel’! You were no acting like an 


honest man.” 


Mrs. Smith’s lodger nodded. “I know,” 
he said; “it seems horribly fishy, but—well, 
I was afraid to. From the beginning of 


our friendship you told me of your dreams 
of how 


and hopes, ever since you were a 
child you had believed some rescuer-—a 
fairy prince or a gallant knight-errant— 


would appear to rescue you from your pre- 


sent sad life, carry you away from Kirk 


town; 
tairy 


and, well, 
prince or 


there is not much of the 
gallant knight-errant 


about me. 1 am just a poor, middle-aged 
fellow, whose work lies among all the 
surroundings you hate!” 

“And what about me?” Marvy laughed. 
“Wasna I forty on my last birthday?” In 
her joy Mary made the confession that, in 
her calmer moment, she might have with- 
held. Then her curiosity being not yet 
satisfied, she turned to her companion 
again. 

“And after all your pretence, why did 


ye show yourself to me in the end?” 

“Because I wanted you so badly.” 

“Wanted me!” Mary gasped. She her- 
self had wanted so much, but it had never 
occurred to her should want her! 

“Ves: | simply could not wait till the 
winter came till the darkness hid me from 
vou. I had to meet and talk to you again, 
feel your little hand in mine!” 

“And we might have been 
the time if we hadn't 
pair of fools!” Mary exclaimed, 

He would have kissed her, 
him away. 

“My face is no fit to be 


anyone 


meeting all 
such a muckle 
laughing. 


been 
but she pushed 


seen, let alone 


for a fellow to kiss, til! it’s had a proper 
wash. done with romance!” 

“Why, you’ve only begun it,” he said, 
and kissed her in spite of the artificial 


colour on her cheeks. 
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Systematizing the Family 
Sewing 


By Bertha Streeter 


HE mother with small children who 
does her own work often finds 1t quite 
difficult to find time to do the sewing 


Housework and dressmakine don’t go to 


cether very well in the ; ige household, 
prin ipally because the latter must be done 
in the dining-room. Clearing away goods 
and taking care of patter ns before each meal 
take so much time from the sewing and the 
cular tasks that it quit discourage most 

men from constructing any garments that 
they can possibly buy ready made 

However, the home sewn mav be accom- 
plished very easily just Vo making a Tew 
anges in the method of doing it One 
mother with five children has worked it 
t this way 

“One night, when th lining-room wa 
n order and the children all in bed, I cut 
t fou hirts for tl nd three lips 
and three tunics for \ | 1 folded 
each garment with all the pieces I'd need 
K finishing it, put two of th packages on 
the sewing machine and t est in the cup 
board. Then | put the room in order and 


returned all the patterns to their prope: 
envelopes. 

“The next mornine the children were 
slow with their breakfast, a sua \lthoug!} 


Minutes, it often twice that lor before 
ll the children are awav from the table 
“ome are slow in their eating and food must 


be passed to them, and often I must feed 
little Marian or she would run awav to play 
Without sufficient food to carrv her ove: 
till the next meal So T had concluded 
that it was best for the children if I staved 


in the dining-room until all were through. 
Heretofore, had considered that time 
simply wasted But this particala 

ing, instead of sitting at the 
table watching the progress of 
ad one of the children change 
me and | began sewing up tl 
By the time the youngsters w 


had two shirts so far along that 


o see how soon IL could finish them 

“At noon I made the same use of the 
minutes | had formerly thrown away, and 
igain at night And | was surprised to find 


those two shirts all done but the button 
oles and sewine on the buttons [| folded 
them up with a reel of thread, a needle, 


a thimble, the buttonhole scissors, and a 


made four buttonholes n the afternoon 


I did six more while [ had to listen to an 
insurance agent who would keep talking; 
ind after dinner, while Daddy and I had 
an evening together, | finished those little 
carments as we talked 

It seemed as if those shirts had made 
themselves. So next moroing I hanged 
room so 


the furniture around in the dinin 


that the sewine machine would be near the 
window, and [ took the place at the table 
nearest to the machine so I could swing 


g 
around to the sewing when Daddy and I 


were through with our meais Since then, 
I've never had an orgy of sewing; a little 
is done every day Work that used to be 


a pertect buebear now seems to be done 


| 
| 
| 
card of buttons, and laird them on the table 
n the living-room And next morning, H 
when a neighbour came in on an errand, I | 
by magic. 3 
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“TI cut out garments only at night after 
the children are in bed, when I probably 


will not be interrupted, which saves con- 
siderable time and confusion. I do the 
machine work only at odd minutes while I 
am waiting for something else in the dining- 
room or kitchen. When there are button- 
holes to be made, I leave the work in the 
living-room, where it can be picked up at 
odd minutes spent there. Handwork done 
out of doors or while visiting with someone 
seems like play; that same work done in- 
doors, alone, seems like just so much more 
sewing that has to be done!” 

When garments must be cut out during 
the day, two sheets may be made to save 
considerable time. Lay one smoothly over 
the table and pin it securely to each table 
leg; lay the other sheet on the floor to 
catch the scraps. Cut out the cloth in the 
usual way. If you cannot finish the work 
before time to set the table, pin to the cut- 
ting sheet the goods and the part of the 
pattern next to be cut, then unfasten the 
sheet from the table legs, fold the corners 
over so that no cloth will fal! out, and lay 
it aside until you can continue the work. 
Pull the other sheet aside with all the 
scraps on it and the floor is clean. When 
the cutting is done, shake the scraps from 
the sheet on the table to that on the floor 
and fold the first sheet. Shake the rags 
from the sheet on the floor and fold that 
and the mass is cleared away in almost no 
time. 

Another way to save time when cutting 
out garments is to place each piece of the 
pattern on a chair, say, after it is used, 
with the cut pieces of material together 
somewhere else. This brings all the parts 
of the pattern together at the last o they 
may be folded quickly and placed in the 
proper envelope. This practice also pre 
vents cutting the same part of the pattern 
twice, as well as waste in time pulling the 
pieces of cut goods over to see where one 
left off or whether something has been for 
gotten, 

Another aid is to pin into position the 
part of the pattern next to be cut before 
answering the door-bell or other calls. It 
takes but a minute to do this, but when vou 
come back to the work you see ata elance 
just where to begin, and while cutting that 
part of the pattern the mind quickly 
views the work already done and determines 
what should be started next. It is only by 
some stich expedients as these that the 


waste of time incident to constant interrup 


tions at this stage of the family sewing can 
be avoided. 

In using a pattern for the first time, it 
is best to cut out only one garment even 
if there are a number of them to be cut 
from it. 

Sew the parts together and try it on. If 
any alterations are made, make the same 
changes on corresponding parts of the pat- 
tern; when that is impossib!e, note them on 
the envelope. Generally you are so eage 
to finish the garment that vou dislike to 
take the time to do this, but seconds so 
spent will save hours later. With th 
altered pattern, one may cut out as many 
garments as needed and put them together 
without fitting or any other interruption 
Indeed, in such cases, a woman can make 
two garments in little more time than it 
takes to make one alone if seams are sewn 
one after another without cutting the 
threads at the end of each one. 

One secret of quick work is to keep the 
pieces flat as long as possible. In making 
a boy’s shirt, for example, finish the front 
edges and sew on the poe ket before closing 
the shoulder or under-arm seams. It takes 
fully half as much time again to do thes 
things when the work is more “bungly” 
to handle on the machine. When the fronts 
are finished and the voke is on the back 
of the waist, if a yoke is desired, sew up 
the shoulder seam. Either the sleeves or 
the collar-band may be sewn on next, but 
if there is a turn-down collar, that should 
be sewn to the band before the band is 
attached to the larger prece If there is no 
right or wrong side to the material, hence 
a danger of getting the placket at the cuff 
on the wrong side of the garment, finis! 
these openings after the sleeves have beer 
sewn in instead of before—to avoid ripping 
if such work is new to you. Now sew up 
the sleeves and under-arm seams, attacl 
the cuffs and finish the bottom of the gat 
ment, and all is finished except button 
holes. 

Seams that may have to be ripped for 
alteration may well be made with a slightly 
loose tension. If no alteration is necessary, 
the sewing will hold; if the seam has to be 
ripped open, a steady, slow pull to the 
under thread will bring it out in much less 


han would be required for ripping 


tine t 

the same -ecam made wit) a tight stitch. 
In sewing, as in all things else, make a 

plan before you begin work if you want to 


accomplish your task in the least possible 
time. 
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irst Aid in 
the Home 


VERY mother of a family, or, indeed, 
anvone in charge ot children, gets 
her fill of minor accidents and emer- 


vencies to deal with. As im most 
of satisfactory 


promptness is the essence 
treatment, she should always 
know exactly what to do and 
where to find her remedies in- 
stantly. 

A small hanging cupboard— 
hanging in order to be out ot 
reach of exploring little finge! > 


Fig. 2.—Sterilizing a needle 
in the flame of a candle 


of stress is to find the bottle re 
quired among so many. Quite a 
tiny cupboard of cheap white wood 
—this 1s easily stained dark brown 
home with Brunswick black 
thinned down with turpentine 

Costs very little and serves admit 
ably, 


dal 


It should contain on its lower 
shelf such remedies as boracik pow 
der and ointment, vaseline, olive 
oil for burns and scalds. a packet 
of kitchen salt, a bottle of new 
SKIN, aspirin, spirit ot camphor, 
Uncture of iodine, smelling salts, 


should 
kept for emer- 


cases 


gency reme 
dic only, 

used as 

family medi- 
cine chest as 
well, the diffi 
cultv in a time 


be 


lf 


A Practical Article 
By 
Agnes M. Miall 


Friar’s balsam, permanganate of potash 
crystals, and a tiny tin of mustard. 

Stock the upper shelf with clean, old 
linen, a packet of absorbent cottonwool, 
another of lint, some oiled silk, a small 


rig. |.—Probing with a sterilized needle to extract a 
thorn or splinter near the surface 


pair of scissors, a needle-book containing 
different-size d needles, a finger stall, and 
asserted safety-pins. Stock all contents in 
quite small quantities, and replace them 
promptly as they run out. 

Children’s hands are so inquisitive that 
they suffer minor damages oftenest of all. 
Small cuts are best painted over with iodine 


or new-skin to stop the bleeding and pre- 


Fig. 


3.—Applying the bread poultice to a 
punctured finger 
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Fig. 4.-—-A flannel bag containing hot 


boiled potato cases earache 


vent the entrance of germs; 
with boracic powdet 


a rag sprinkled 
and bandaged on 1s 
better if the cut is large or deep. Needless 
to say, the area round the wound must be 
thorough 


ly cleansed before any treatment 


is given, 
Punctures in the fingers, often neglected 
because they don’t bleed and hardly 


leave a 


trace, are more. tiresome The bleeding 
from a cut, and its comparatively large 
opening, make the escape ot any septy 
matter easy; but in the case of punctures, 


caused most often by the entrance of splin 


ters, needles, and thorns, the microbes are 
often imprisoned in the flesh and = cause 
festering in their efforts to escape. A thorn 


or splinter remaining in the flesh will have 
the same effect 

If attended to as soon as the sharp sub 
‘tance has entered, it can generally be ex 
tracted quite easily by gentle probing with 
a needle (Fig. 1) 
be sterilized—surprising how often this vital 
point is omitted! it 
duce fresh infection 


But this, of course, must 


may simply intro 
To sterilize a needle, 
issors, ar other 


exposed 
minute 


any instrument used 
tlesh, it for two or. three 
in water, hold it in the flame of a 
candle till a black film of carbon forms on 
it (Fig. 2), or immerse it in a strong solu 


on 


bowl 


tion of Ivsol and water. To 
preserve sterilization intact, 
the sterilized part must not 
be touched by the fingers. 
linen, or anything else be. 
fore being used the 
wound. \fter extracting 
the trouble, dress 
ths puncture as for a cu 


on 


cause oft 


If the thorn or splinter 
has penetrated deep, or 
been lett in for some tim: 


without being noticed, it is 
that 
far 


unl kely the 


Wiil 


need] 

probe 
it 

tention is 


enough to 
Prompt at 
needed to 
prevent festering, or to cure 
it 
Is 


bring out 


then 


if has 


cat 
bringing 


already begun. 
the best g 

the thorn to the 
and 

merely holding the affected 
hot 


t 
not, 


agent 


tor 


ur sometimes 


finger in very wate! 
If 
must be applied 


two until the 


successful. bread 
poultices 
salt or a hot = °Yery hour or 
thorn becomes get-at able. 

fo make a bread poultice, 

oak some bread pulp—no crust—in boiling 
water. Fain off the water, place the bread 
in a square of linen, and mash it with a 


he 


fork. Then apply it to t punctured 
area as hot as it can be borne (Fig. 3), 
keeping it there by pressure or a bandage 
Fig. 5 Warm 


| 
almond oil | 
dropped into the | 
relet 

attacks 


“ar oyives 
mild 
ot 


earache 
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until it has cooled. Repeat frequently as 
long as is necessary, keeping the place ban 
daged damp between poultices 

During the cold months earache afflict 
many unfortunate children. It causes such 
ntense pain that everything possible should 
ne done to ease it quickly. 

Hot water, either plain or as poultices o1 
lotions, cools too qui klv to give mot 


than 
eated 
in the stove or gas-ring in a shovel, or a 


momentary relief. But common salt h 
large boiled potato, both retain their heat 
ats 

for some time. Fither may be placed in a 
flannel bag and laid on the bad ear (Fig. 4). 
If the bag can be pla oon the pillow and 
ain on, so mu h the better: but sometimes 
the pressure is too painful for the child to 


For a slight attack it may be enough to 
heat a little alm nd oil in a teaspoon and 

p it into the ear (Fig. 5 Great care 
must be taken not to get it too hot The ear 
is more sensitive to heat than the hand:; 
and if a child is once startled and fright 
ened in this wav, he will never allow thi 
remedy to be administered again 

If a person complains of feeling faint, 
or sWavs without becom ng sen eless the 


ck can often be cut short by putting him 


Fig. 6.—Forcing down the head and 


shoulders of a f 
the blood to the brain 


ainting person to restore 


FIRST AID IN THE HOME 


Fig. 7.—For a severe pain of neuralgia 
put small lumps of ice in a waterproof 
bag and apply it to the painful spot 


or her on the floor or a seat, and pressing 
he shoulders forward in a bowed position, 
Phis causes the head to hang, and in this 
position the blood of which it has been 
temporarily emptied will quickly rush back 

again (Fig. 6). 
When consciousness is lost 
ferer flat in as airv a place as poss ble If 
a boy, loosen his collar and tie and the 
lothes over the chest. This is a case where 
black 


iffee, a teaspoonful at a time, may be 


brandy is useful, or hot 
viven; but stop this at once if the lips make 
no movement of swallowing when the spoon 
touches them In this case hold smelling 
salts to the nose, dash water on the face, 
and chafe both wrists. When consciousness 
returns the patient should be kept resting 

vi iy sitting posture for some time, 


For the severe pain of neuralgia, eithe: 
heat or cold is a good home remedy. Try 
a hot salt bag, as already suggested for 
earache, or put some small lumps of ice in 
a waterproof bag—such as a sponge bag 
wrap it in flannel, and apply it to the pain- 
ful spot (Fig. 7) \s neuralgia is always 
a symptom of physical or mental strain, a 
doctor should be consulted if attacks are 
more than occasional 
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“The Lonely Woman” 

INCE publishing the article on “The 

Lonely Woman in the Country” in my 

February number I have been inundated 
with letters. Most of my correspondents 
send communications which they wish to 
have forwarded to the author. Some send 
“replies ””"—one or two of which I am print- 
ing in this number. The fact of this large 
expression of feeling on the part of my 
readers shows that, underlying the reserve 
which is supposed to be one of the features 
of our national character, there is a good 
deal of kindly feeling and sympathy. No 
doubt if things were just a little bit different 
the “lonely woman” would find friends and 
be lonely no longer. 

At the same time, those who know are 
only too willing to acknowledge the truth of 
what the “lonely woman” alleges. For 
six years I lived in one of the prettiest 
villages in Sussex. I never expect in this 
or any other country to find a spot so beau- 
tiful and so entirely satisfying. When 
spring is in the air and the primroses are 
in bloom I long with an almost intolerable 
ache to be back in what I shall always re- 
gard as my “spiritual home.” Yet, I am 
afraid I must confess that socially the 
place was rather impossible. 

A Turn of the Kaleidoscope 

Referring to quite another matter, a cor- 
respondent of mine wrote feelingly about 
the changes of life: she remembered those 
queer little telescope-like toys we 
play with in times past 
believe they 
ment of the 
of coloured 


used to 
-kaleidoscopes, ] 
are called 
hand a queer conglomeration 
beads at the end of the tele 
scope changes form and an entirely new 


where by a move- 
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pattern is evolved. “Life seems to me just 
like that,” my friend wrote. 

Well, so it is, and for myself 
shaken up the pieces and a new 
has evolved. 

Three years ago we moved from the 
lovely Sussex Weald and built a little house 
on the bleak North Downs, just at the fringe 
of the ever-growing circle of huge London's 
suburbs. 

In beautiful Sussex we were low-lying and 
moss-grown, with flowers in our garden all 
the year round and sunshine gladdening th 
heart even in the short winter days. Now 
we are on a hill exposed to the cold north 
east winds, with and 
bracing breezes alternating with tiresome 


fogs. <Jo 
A Social Change 


The kaleidoscope has brought us changes 
with a vengeance. 

Curiously enough, if the outward circum 
stances are different, there is even greate! 
difference in the social atmosphere. 

We felt it at once. 

At the outset, when we surveyed the bare 
wind-swept spot, the gentleman who had 
built his house on the adjoining plot came 
out of his gate, made us welcome to the 
neighbourhood, and asked us in to tea. We 
found afterwards that his good lady had a 
soul for gardening, and in spite of chalk and 
wind and mist she had created there a verit 
able little paradise. She loved that garden, 
had, during a few short years, put her whole 
being into it, and now that she has passed 
hence her soul still haunts that beautiful, 
quaint little garden on the hill. From het 
we obtained the address of the man, born 
and bred on the estate, who knew every inch 
of the ground, what it could grow and what 


I have 
pattern 


wide-open views 


= 


wouldn't thrive. We put ourselves in his 
( 

hands; he levelled our rough, sloping plot, 
sales beautiful roses where, logically, they 
never could grow, o 
He is “one of the old school. 


turned bare chalk into 
grassy lawns. 
He has retired now. You can visit him at 
his tiny cottage where the big family Bible 
occupies the centre place in the front room. 
But every Christmas he remembers us, and 
a Christmas tree duly makes its appearance 


sje 
The “Oldest Inhabitant” 


Whilst the wilderness of waste was being 
turned into a place of habitation, we were 


in the nursery. 


surprised one day to behold an old gentle- 
man slowly walk inside the gate, survey the 
scene and apparently give instructions to 
the gardener. The latter introduced us. Ile 
was the “oldest inhabitant.” He it was who 
first had the courage to build a house upon our 
hill. He gallantly planted it right at the 
», and now takes a fatherly interest in all 
new-comers. After he had de parted a great 
load of cuttings arrived from his garden to 


ive us a start—and most welcome they 
ere. We have a standing invitation to call 
nat his house at any time for a talk or to 
listen to the wireless. 


se 

Tne Spirit of Youth 
When once we had laid the foundations of 
our little house, the land which had been 
vacant for ages suddenly sold like wildfire, 
until now practically every plot on the hill 
has been sold to people eacel like us, to 
make the great venture with post-war houses. 
\ little farther up the hill, past the beautiful 


little garden, we saw a plot reserved, and 
in due course a quaint, old-world cottage 
arose trom its foundations, It is apparently 
an exact replica of an old-time Sussex cot 
tage, and in due course it was ox cupied by 
a newly married couple. We had been told 
that both man and wife have all sorts of 
scientific achievements to their credit: we 
disregard the rumour : thev are two children 
with the frank, indomitable spirit of vouth 
who will never grow up. Thev professed not 
to know a thing about eard 


ning, vet thev set 
out, with rare courace and devotion, to 
create a garden out of an acre of down 
wee. Not, true, with the vision and th 
help of the ladv next door, but just with 
their own hands and the spirit of boundl 

youth. They are at it morning wnd nicht 

and always as vou pa they call out a ay 


Invi 
itation to come insi and trace the 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 


future lily-pond or watch the rock-garden 
grow. I do a bit of gardening fitfully, but, 
after seeing them down on their knees on 
their lawn pulling out the weeds one by one, 
I have grown ashamed of my lesser zeal, 
and told them that the care of a car absorbs 
my spare time. 

Now we have one small son, aged three, 
by disposition friendly and nothing if not 
sociable. Taking him up the hill is like 
piloting Hercules past the syrens. He wants 
to pay a call on everybody, and, strangely, 
every house on the hill has a welcome. If 
by chance one js able to drag him past the 
house of the couple who never will grow 
old—though ten to one he will have to in- 
spect their garden thoroughly first—he will 
insist on calling at the next house on the 
hill, where two little friends of his own age 
dwell, In all probability this will mean him 
staying there the whole morning, to mutual 
delight. 

This is another home to which we have 
a standing invitation to come any evening 

an invitation of which we often avail our- 
selves, There never was a colony without 
one family at least from bonnie Scotland, 
and this is the one. If we enter the garden 
gate and start to chat in five minutes we are 
wafted away to the lochs; our Scottish friend 
lives still, in mind, on the sea, and every 
illustration he uses is drawn from sailing 
craft or nautical lore. Hle recently bought 
a little car and I taught him to drive; he 
said reversing came naturally to him from 
his rowing experience, and even now I be 
lieve he conducts his small craft by the rules 
of the sea. When he 1s not—mentally—sail 
ing he is deep in the eternally youthful Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s operas, which he seems 
to know from beginning to end; the glorious 
times we have hastening through 
Tolanthe and the Yeoman of the Guard, 


h moet of my part has been dumb 


thoug 
show. <fo 
Open Hospitality 

We have nearly reached the top of the 
hill by now—the very top, it will be re 
membered, is occupied by the “oldest in 
habitant.” On a glorious eminence, filled 
with huge vistas of earth and sky, is 
another new abode, this time built to the 
desien of a family from South Africa. If 
possible, in this little colony of sociable 
people, they are the most sociable of the lot. 
Though new-comers like ourselves, they 
know everybody, entertain everybody, have 
in affection for us all, When you are well 
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and strong you can go and play tennis on 
their lawn; when illness into 
house you can go and borrow a camp bed, 


creeps your 
blankets, sheets, or any other requisite; if 
you are making jam or marmalade there is 
the necessary pot at vour disposal. But 
than all these kindly evidences ot 
neighbourliness there is always, as the sun 


more 
goes down, a place for you on their—stoep, 
do you call it?—a little veranda where you 
can sit and watch the light of the setting 
sun on the miles of downland at your feet, 
or count the little twinkling cars winding 
their way along the main road. Or when 
the sun has finally set, you can pass inside, 
sit by the wood-log fire and listen to stories 
of life on the veldt. 
bridge, no dancing 


Nothing exciting—no 
but just that air of free 
dom and welcome and sociability. 


I have not, of course, enumerated the 
whole extent of our colony: I feel some- 
what guilty in leaving out the others. But 


one and all imbued with the same 
kindly, sociable spirit. You can find a wel 
come at any house on the hill; an invita 


tion to come inside, and to come again. 


The Reason Why 

Why this should be so is rather strange ; 
just as strange as that it should be so other 
wise in that other little community where 
Nature is so lavish and kind. 

Perhaps it is not merely the kaleidoscope, 
not just chance. Our little Sussex village 
is old, and its traditions go back to the days 
when Dr. Johnson found and admired its 
beauties—and longer even than that. Its 
genial climate has drawn to it the old people 
whose battle with life is over and who now 
only long to retire into their shells and 
warm their hands at the fire. Alas that it 
should be so, but the young and the enter 
prising, the restless and the ambitious leave 
our little villages to find fame and fortune 
in the towns. The old people who remain 
have found all the friends they want, or— 
as with the Anglo-Indians and retired army 
chiefs—stil] dwell in the world where their 
word was law and their eminence fame 
They do not knowingly leave “lonely souls” 


seem 


out in the cold, but they cannot now adjust 
themselves to new friends, new conditions 


Explorers 

Our little colony on the hill is different 
it is comprised of men who have had to push 
out still farther from crowded London. Like 


the explorers of old, they have found a ney 
country, and they have the will and the d 
ing to conquer. 


al 
The old Pilgrim Fathers. 
setting foot on New England shores, must 
perforce have been friendly enough to one 
another ; co-operation was a prime necessit) 


undet prevailing conditions. So, too, in a 
We are 
explorers together, adventurers in a new and 
untried land. 


mild degree, it may be with us. 


More than that, we are, by art and nature. 
rather set aside by ourselves. We are not 


exactly suburbs, nor are we country: a milk 


of open road separates us from the shops 


and the station, from the part where. 
with bewildering rapidity, street on street 
is growing, to witness to the overcom- 


ing of the housing problem. In the suburbs 


proper perhaps there is not time to maki 
friends; houses grow too rapidly for recog 
We on the hill are not quite so 


crowded or so hurried, 


Spared from the Spirit of Snobbery 


But beyond all that, somehow or other, by 


nitions, 


of 


some strange fortune, the spirit 
of snobbery has not overtaken us. We none 
of us pretend to be better than we are; non 
of us aspire to worldly po-ition or social 


eminence, Adjoining us en the other side, 


way off the main road and nearer the coun- 
try, is a pretty little village 


village 


with its ancient 


church and its 
Thev sav 


trembling 


modern golf club 
and we whisper it in and 


that the 


fear 


people are elegant and 


distinguished: the men play golf and the 
women play bridge. Rumour hath it that 
the social distinctions have their proper 
place, that society is tithy divided upon 
uthodox lines, that ladies forgather for 
afternoon tea, and that, in a word, all the 
proper appurtenances of social well-being 


may be sO. We 
trouble 
the freedom, 
men on the hill; we'll 


blow, 


obtain. It 
do not 


do not care, we 
For 
sociability 
face the 


chalk, chat ovet 


our selves, 
of the 


winds that 


to explore 
democrat 
erow roses on hard 
the hedge, and enjoy ourselves. For those 
who love the social climb, the exclusive set, 
there are sedate communities to be found 
But we and friendly, and if any 


“Lonely Soul” comes to live on our colony 


are free 
all 
on the hill we hope and trust that we shal 


not be found wanting 
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BREAKFAST YARNS O} 
MONDAMIN, THE GREAT CHIEI 
apol sto “Hiawatha” ) 

Nuonber One 
Tell the t ile of Stalwart Redskin 
To your children, in the morning 
When you serve them their Post 


I Oasties, 
Their Post Toasties, crisp and 
crunchy.” 
Tell them how the Indian Warrior 
Grew his corn upon the Prairie : 
Indian ¢ ‘orn, so. good and 
treneth ning, 
renuth ning him forall his battles, 
Tell them how the Indian Corn is 
Transformed into crisp Post Toastic s, 
Xcady for the breakfast table. 
Pood for little British “Redskins ™: 
Qt the streneth that Toasties vive 


: T 
lf th ney ist 
det ) r\ rea I 
C 
] 
\ \ 


~ 


Post 


Toasties 


INDIAN 


Miay Crisp in Milk or Cream 


The Breakfast for “Braves”?! 
| 
Py 
» 
. 
QOD 


5 
~ 


Ir 


AA 


SARA 


PAM 


TAR TART To 


LAS 


The chocolates for 192 


2 


Ye 


NEW DELICIOUS CENTRES 


ALMOND BALLS Fine roasted Almonds 
surrounded with rare pistachio marzipan and 
roasted almond pate 
VANILLA CREME. A 
vanilla tlavour 

CHERRY PATE MARZIPAN, Choicest 
bleached almonds and sugar, flavoured with 
pure cherry trust juice and pieces of preserved 


che 
« 


erry 
RASPBE RRY* A 
CROQUANTE. Bleached, sliced almonds, with 
finest sugar and fresh butter. choicest tresh raspberries. = 
GINGER “CUP.” Finest preserved Chinese filled with raspberry con- 
Ginger cupped in creme serve 


MADE AT BOURNVILLE 


RAISIN CARAMPI 
served Malaga raisins 
creme 


CARAMEL CREME. Carame! Creme, made 
ot sugar and tresh milk 
PER POUND 


covered and rolled in small 
chocolate nonpare:l 


“CUP.” Fresh, pre 


with delicious thavoured 


favourite creme, 


«4 See the name (adbury on every piece of Chocolate 2 
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Sb ings that Matter 
by Rev ARTHUR PRINGLE 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


T is possible that some readers may be 


disappointed when they see this title. 
Religious experience, they will say, ts 
something that comes to. only a small 
minority, and it is generally discussed in a 
way that ordinary people find it dithcult 
to entet into. With this latter complaint l 
fully sympathize, and it is for that ver) 
reason that I want to deal with the subject, 
for it ought to be possible to talk about it in 
a plain, straightforward way that will com 
mand the interest of anyone who wants to 
take fair stock of the meaning of his own 
ife. 


Every Man has His Religious Side 

And how can a man do this it he leaves 
his religious experience out of account? For, 
say what you will, every man has his reli 
gious side and the experience that results 
from it. The ways in which it shows itself 
we extraordinarily varied, but it is there, 
none the less. Indeed, in talking of reli 
gtous experience, the first mistake we have 
o get rid of is the idea that it is always 
umtform and cast in the same mould. 

It would scarcely be too much to say that 
there are as many kinds of religious ex 
perience as there are ditferent individual 
\nd the narrowness that ha ) persiste 
been the enemy of religion has seldom done 
more harm than when it has laid down 
ertain hard and fast rules to which all re 
ligious experience is supposed to conform. 
What is our humanity worth if, especially 
in the highest concern of all, vou rob it of 
iadividuality and distinctivenc God hay 
ing made us different, where is the 


trving to reduce oursel ve 


sense ot 
to one pattern 
We must bear this in mind in all out 


praiseworthy | 


desire tor religious unity 
Every sensible person wants to break down 
needless barriers and do ' with n 
remember Bacon's warnin they be ty 
thing Un nd | it 
ately, uniformity is a will-o’ the-wisp we 
1824 
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can never catch; for if we could, we might 


live to regret it. There is serious point in 
the half-playful way in which one of out 
modern leaders of religion puts this to us 

“Have you evel reflected that it is only the 
existence of a large number of diverging 
bodies—each of which must show some toler- 
ation if it expects to be tolerated—that en- 
ables you and me to lead peaceful lives and 
evade persecution? Don’t you think that, if 
all were gathe red into one fold, with stereo- 


tvped views and a fixed code of doctrine, 


the very few stragglers who dared to think 
originally would have awough time of it?” 

In religion, as in all else that matters, 
there can be happy divisions as well as un- 
happy: and, with good sense and temper, 
diversity of view and expression make for 
health and truth. But my point at the 
moment is that the varieties of religious 
experience are as worthy of respect as the 
varieties of belief. Christianity, properly 
understood, leaves us tree to ce velop along 
the lines of our temperament and individu 
alitv. Churches make a great mistake when 
they insist on a particular kind of “Christian 
experience’ as essential to membership. 
Any such test is bound to exclude some of 


the most genuine and sensitive people. 


Dead Against the New Testament 
What is very much to the point, any such 
narrowness is dead against the whole trend 
of New Testament teaching, which, it is 
nterestine to note, ecognizes three main 
types of Christian experience which we all 


know something about, either at. first- o1 


second-hand Chev are not in tight com 
partments, and to an extent they merge into 
each othe r: but we shall sec them with suf 
ficient distinctness if we call them the mys- 


tical. the practical and the unconscious. 
readel there will be repre 


entative of each ty pe, and they will recog 


nive their experiences as | describe them 
Phe type stands tor the sure, 
definite consciousnes ot Christ and ot 


| 
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spiritual things generally which Paul pos- 
sessed, at least in his greatest moments. 
To him it was given to realize the living 
Christ as a central vital fact that trans- 
formed everything. It was his to be 
“caught up into heaven” and to hear what 
could never be put into words. His 
generous, passionate build made his soul 
the home of ecstasies and assurances so real 
and intense that the heat of them still 
reaches us. 

And in varying degree this same order of 
experience has belonged to numberless other 
enviable souls who have been very sure of 
God, and to whom the living Christ has 
been an overmastering reality. This, of 
course, is the classic and distinctive experi- 
ence to which all should aspire; but the 
point is, most of us are very far from hav- 
ing got there. Yet it by no means follows 
that, for that reason, we are “out of it” as 
regards true religion. 


Slow Learners 

For quite plainly there is another and 
larger category of people who, by tempera- 
ment and circumstance, are slow learners 
in spiritual experience, but who are no 
mean exponents of Christianity in action. 
They hear the words of Christ and do them; 
strangers to rapture, they have fine in- 
timacy with loyalty, which is much more 
important. Followers of the Master in daily 
living, are they to be “unchurched,” or 
spiritually suspect, because they do not 
know Him in the ecstasy of spiritual com- 
munion ? 

James, with his prosaic, common-sense 
epistle, is in the New Testament, as 
well as Paul, by way of reminder that 
the pedestrian, humdrum Christian need 
not be discouraged because he is incapable 
of spiritual flight or adventure. And, if 
you take the original circle of disciples, you 
can scarcely say that the religious experi- 
ence of most of them is on a very lofty 
plane. The simple fact is that, in the Bible 
or out of it, the practical type of religion 
is much more prevalent than the mystical: 
and, even among the experts in devotion 
and prayer, there is considerably less direct 
consciousness of God, and mystical com 
munion with Him, than we are apt to think. 
There is, in short, every reason for en- 
couragement to us of the religious rank and 
file, who, in the main, have to be content 
with doing our best to fulfil Christ’s com- 
mandments in our daily lives. 
sut we must go even further if we are to 


follow the lead of the New Testament; for 
it is significant that, in one of His most 
solemn moments, Jesus indicated that many 
of His truest followers, so far from having 
had any “Christian experience,” are wncon. 
scious that they have ever served Him. 
“When saw we thee hungry and fed thee, 
or thirsty and gave thee drink?” There it 
is, plain for everyone to see: a man may 
be unaware that he has ever come into 
relationship with Christ, and yet may all 
the while be His true servant. 


Shadowed by Doubt 

Is not this the very clue we need to solv: 
the problem of the manifestly good man who 
cannot share our faith, but who, meanwhile, 
is living up to what light he has, and who 
often goes so much higher than many who 
are consciously rejoicing in the Light? Is 
the Church never to be catholic enough to 
embrace those who, consciously or not, have 
the spirit of the Master, but whose faith has 
been broken by doubt or clouded by sorrow? 
At all events, let those of us who cannot 
“mount up with wings,” but can only “run” 
or “walk,” be of good heart. Everyone who 
honestly tries to live up to the best he knows 
not only has religious experience of the truc 
kind; he is laying the foundation of all 
other kinds that are worth having. 

Nowadays, especially, it is important to 
make this clear, for there is so much un- 
settlement of thought and so much clashing 
of beliefs, that the plain man may well 
despair of finding sure anchorage anywhere 
Let him find it in himself—in the ideals and 
promptings of his higher nature. If these 
be obeved, he will be in touch with God, 
whether he know it or not, and all else 
will come in due time. 


Not Unhealthy Emotionalism 

To realize this will preserve us from the 
foolishness of associating religious experi 
ence with what may be unhealthy emotion 
alism or hysteria, while denving it to the 


unpretentious Jovalties and heroisms by 
which evervday life is continually illumined 
We shall bring the whole subject out into 
the open, and shall gladly admit that every 
thing good is, in the best sense, religious, 
and that there is no truer communion with 
God than the faithful performance of duty 
If we accept this, with all that it implies, 


it will carry us a long way towards a san 


faith and a happy lite Sut there 1s one 
aspect of the subject on which it is spec ially 
desirable to clear our mind What of the 
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experience known as conversion ? No one 
who knows anything of life will doubt the 
reality of conversion. He might as well 
deny his own existence. But here again 
nle have been needlessly “put off” by 
conversion 
Hence the 


people 
the constant 
always comes in the same way. 
distress of numbers who, because they have 


suggestion that 


never been through a certain kind of “ex- 
perience,” or undergone a sudden crisis in 
their spiritual life, think that there must be 
something wreng. 

As a matter of fact, conversion comes to 
people in various ways, according to their 
circumstances and personality. Take the 
ase of a boy or girl brought up in Christian 
surroundings and under the constant in 
fluence of happy religious associations. 
From the first their lives are set in the 
right direction; their religion is like the 
light of day, beginning with the dimness of 
the dawn, and gradually opening out to the 
fullness of noon. In the literal sense of 
being “turned round” there is no need for 
them to be converted—they are already 
going in the right direction. 7 heir “crisi 
comes when, of their own accord and by 
their own will, they definitely 
Ives to the ideals on which they have 


dedicate 
themse 
been brought up. This is one side of the 
matter—a gradual, quiet development, with 
no sudden crisis or sensational happening. 


Sudden Conversion 
But this does not mean that there is no 
Modern 


psy hology throws a good deal of light on 


such thing as sudden conversion. 


our mental and spiritual happenings; but 
the power of God has ways of working 
From the 
lanity until now its 


beyond anything we can explain. 
earliest days of Christ 
records are full of genuine, unquestionable 
instances of lives that, in a moment, have 
All of a sudde 
like Bunvan’s pilgrim, men have felt the 
burden fall from their 


has come the 


bec n comple te ly ( hanged. 


houlders, and there 
glorious sense of a peace and 

blessedness that they have 


deTOre 


known 


secause there are many~—including pos- 
ourselves—to whom th particular 
experience has never happened, we must not 
question its reality. It stands beyond denial, 
and be longs to the es 
and life. 


sence of Christian faith 


I have suggested that in many cases it 
baffles explanation and can only be attri 
buted reverently to the undiscovered powers 


of God. 


But, along certain lines, modern 
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knowledge is showing us more clearly than 
ever before how “sudden” and wonderful 
changes come about in our lives. We are 
learning how within us all, and underneath 
our conscious life, there is a vast storehouse 
of thoughts and impressions and desires 
constantly being added to. Little noticed, 
perhaps quite unnoticed, at the time, these 
subconscious elements of our life have come 
in and taken their place, and there they 
stay until something happens to wake them 
up. 


Downward as well as Upward 

If these subconscious influences are 
healthy and good, then their “waking” 
means our > to what Christ 
stands for. If they are unhealthy and 
wrong, you get—what the newspapers make 
us only too familiar with—the sudden, un- 
expected fall of someone who, to all out- 
ward appearance, has been leading a good 
life. For conversion, sudden or gradual, 
can be downward as well as upward; and 
change can be for evil as well as for good. 

Thus looked at, religious experience is 
full of variety and practical interest, re- 
minding us afresh of the wonder of our 
human nature, with its strange mixture of 
possibilities; above all—let it be said again 

full of encouragement to the man who, 
whatever his temperament or circumstances, 
is bent on doing his best. 


sje 


“conversion ’ 


The Quotation 

“Of that great change of campaign which 
decided all this part of my life, and turned 
me from one whose business was to shirk 
into one whose business was to strive and 
it seems as though al’ that had 
All mean 
I was never conscious of a struggle, nor 


persevere 
heen done by SOINCONE else 
ts, 
registered a vow, nor seemingly had any 
thing personal to do with the matter. 1 
came about like a well-handled ship. There 
stood at the wheel that unknown steersman 
whom we call Ged.” 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


THE PRAYER 

EAVENLY FATHER, we bless Thee that 

there are many roads leading to the one 
goal, and many diverse voices that mean the 
same thing. May we have courage to think our 
own thoughts and pray our own prayers, and 
give ourselves faithfully to our own work. And 
may we ever remember gladly that all forms of 
truth and goodness have their source in Thy 
eternal love, 


Cassell’s Great Holiday 


Ballot Competition 
First Prize £100 Second Prize £50 


and Twenty other Prizes of £5 each 


Which is your Favourite East Coast Holiday Resort? 
Perhaps it is SCARBOROUGH, or FELIXSTOWF, or SKEGNESS. 
WHATEVER IT IS, BY SELECTING YOUR SIX FAVOURITES, 
according to what you think will be the most popular vote, YOU ST AND 
A CHANCE OF WINNING £100, or one of the other 21 Prizes. 
THIS COMPETITION IS SIMPLICITY ITSELF. BELOW YOU 
WILL FIND A LIST OF 20 of the most popular RESORTS—ALL 
ON THE LONDON AND NORTH EASTERN RAILWAY, which, 
as you know, runs from King’s Cross to Lossiemouth and from Manchester 
to Grimsby. ALL YOU HAVE TO DO IS TO STATE, IN THE 
SPACE PROVIDED BELOW, which you think will prove to be the 
most popular among all the competitors. FOR INSTANCE, if you think 
SCARBOROUGH will be at the top, put that FIRST, or if you think 
FELIXSTOWE, put that FIRST, or if you think SKEGNESS, put that 
FIRST, and so on in order. 

YOU MAY ONLY SELECT SIX PLACES—NOT MORE — 
AND ONLY THE PLACES NAMED BELOW MAY BE USED. 
Read what the residents themselves say on the opposite page. 

LIST OF TWENTY RESORTS 


SCARBOROUGH YARMOUTH CLACTON SALTBURN 
BRIDLINGTON LOWESTOFT SKEGNESS DUNBAR 
WHITLEY BAY FELIXSTOWE REDCAR NORTH BERWICK 
NORFOLK BROADS YORK CLEETHORPES EDINBURGH 
WHITBY CROMER HARROGATE ABERDEEN 


ALL ENTRIES MUST BE POSTED TO Cassett & Co., Ltn. 
“HOLIDAY BALLOT COMPETITION,” Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4, NOT LATER THAN MAY 12th, 1926, and the 
result will be published in the JULY ISSUE of this magazine. 
pena No Entrance Fee—Free to All. Simply Fill Up This Coupon ~~ 


COUPON 


The following are, in my opinion, the SIN most popular Resorts 
on the East Coast. 


Address 
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CASSELL’S GREAT HOLIDAY 
BALLOT COMPETITION 


(Particulars on opposite page) 


Before deciding on your favourite six East Coast Holiday Resorts, 
read below what distinguished residents say about them:— 


: By F.J. C. Broom *ublicit y 
: His Worship the Mayor. H * Harrogate offers the money-and-time-saving propositior 
: “There are entertainments to suit every taste, and it Is 3 : of a ‘cure’ and a holfday combined. * The Mecca of the 
the Children’s Paractise Scarborough, as the * Queen of Ailing, the Player of the Robust,’ expresses Harrogate 
+ Watering Places,’ still ‘ reigns supreme : im 


> YORK, By W. Watawr, The Lord May 

York is unique. It is surrounded by medimval walls with CROMER, By Commasprn Locken-Lamrson, M.P 

: ancient Bars and Towers. Its Minster is the largest and ; > “ Cromer has the record for sunshine of any seaside resort 

+ most beautiful in the Kingdom. It is the centre for a F : » England, and its sands, its sea, and its surroun: lings are 

ons to the Coast, Moors, Rivers, Abbeys and Castles of : oa seamen as anywhere in the United Kingdom. 

By A. W. Yauor, His : LOWESTOFT. By W. His 

Worship the Mayor hip the Mayc 

armouth palth-g breezes and invigurating air 

heal : awestoft isthe first town in the British Isles to greet the 


Vides all that is best in amuse- 
date attractions, and its golden sun, and it is the most invigorating resort on the 


iglish coast. Its inhabitants weleome visitors 


: REDCAR. ALDERMAN W. Wanpmay, His Worshi BRIDLINGTON, By W. A. Srons, His Worship 
the May the yor 

+ “ Redcar - aseases the finest stretch of beach to be seen = Bridlington is one of the most delightful and pe 

! in the United Kingdom. These sands are unparalleled, > s health resorts © With i rious 

t and at low water there is a width of sand of three m 

+ quarters of a mile 


: WHITBY. By F. W. Hogse, Esq., Proprietor of The 


WHITLEY BAY. by Barker, Esq., Clerk 


Whitby Gazelle. the Whithey Urbar strict Council 
‘You can spend a forts at Whitby, have the Whitley Bay is well known as Northumbria’s happy 
> bathing, tennis, ete., 1 mornings, visit a d holiday centre-by-the-sea, For bracing air, and facilities ¢ 
> beauty apot every aftern on, and come back to music and «+ > for every form of outdoor recre ation and indoor amuse 
: entertainments in the evening.” : > ment, it wouk ard to beat 


: FELIXSTOWE, By F. bo: ruwarre, Esg.,Chair- : CLACTON, By W. J.P. 
the District Council Chairman of the District Council 

owe is Peter Pan's own playground For the 

tired-—rest and recuperation ; for the virile-—games galore. + 

Merry entertainers, bright music, clean air, sparkling seas 

and golden jays.” 


(lacton-on Sea faces South 


{1 combines a tonic air 
with warmth and abundant sunshine It is a Garden 
1 provides every facility for a healthy 


SKEGNESS, By Covscnion Corn, Mon. Sec. 
Skegness Advancement at 
a toni There ° 
lies. If it is for life : 
here lunumerable : 
: NORFOLK BROADS, 
: “A Norfolk Broads holiday ta bette “Saltburn s rope, firm and u 
because it is the lay that is differe m ° The town with beautif let 
H irk yutine, t : and sylvan s for the moors and 


yet of Edinburgh 
gh ia the ny 


j.. Town Clerk 
i? : Dunbar is & matt ne seaside re t with a most bracit 
thes rts imate, and ample fa tes for holiday recreation and 
sate andy beact : * amusement The affection visitors acquire for Dunbar 
: brings them back year after year 
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= L. the Lord * : ABERDEEN, by « Nema Dow Convener of = 
= Public Mealth and Advertising Committees = 
ity in the work. Uta Por a bracing holiday there is no place in the British = 
= ‘ lowers of nature Ink an surpass Aberdeen Vhe Silver City by the Sea,” = 
= ¢ ance and his te all students, With ite bright sur ne * * with its fresh air from the North Sea and the Grampian > = . 
= and bracing climate, it forms the ideal res Mountains : = 
= = 
= = 
= = 
= : NORTH BERWICK, : = 
= : own Clerk ; = 
= : “North Berwick t¢ the wor) = 
= frst-clase gulf inves within ¢ : 2 
= Safety swimming pool in the = 
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Problem 
Pages 


Those Lonely Men 
NE of my greatest difficulties in con- 
ducting these problem pages is to 
know what to say to all those men 
who write to me asking to be put in touch 
with women readers. 

It is curious that I rarely get a letter 
from a woman asking me to provide her 
with a man correspondent; but every month 
or so some man writes to say that he is 
lonely, that he has no means of meeting 
young women of his own position in life, 


that he would be so grateful if 1 would put’ 


him into communication with any young 
woman who would care to make his ac- 
quaintance. 

Parents will understand the difficulties 
of my position. Suppose that a young, im 
pressionable girl under age writes to one oi 
these lonely men without the knowledge ot 
her father or mother. It is impossible fot 
me to guarantee that every man who writes 
to me is the soul of honour; an undesirable 
type of man would be quite clever enough 
to make an attempt to use THE QUIVER as 
a means of getting into touch with a young 
woman from whom, for instance, he might 
attempt eventually to obtain money. And if 
ary unhappiness were the result I should 
b'ame myself, and regret that I had ever 
granted one of the requests from lonely 
nen. My attitude, therefore, must be to 
liscourage this type of correspondence. 

At the same time, I know that there is 
tragic loneliness in life, and that often it 
is supremely dithcult for men and women 
to form friendships likely to be helpful to 
both, and for that reason I am reluctant to 
bind myself by any hard and fast rule. In 
any case, however, I carnot undertake to 
forward to men any letters from women 
readers unless they are accompanied by a 
signed statement that the writers are over 
the age of 21, and that, if they are living at 
home with their parents, their parents have 
given their consent to such correspondence. 
I make this second stipulation because I 
think that most girls over 21 years of age 
who are earning their living away from 
home may be trusted to look after them- 


Those Lonely Men—The Quality 
of Love—Snobbishness 


By Barbara Dane 


selves, but I do not think that any young 
woman who is living with her parents 
should conduct a correspondence with a 
complete stranger without their knowledge. 
Now for the letter which has provoked 
these remarks. I give it as it stands, and 
any letters to the writer which may com 
to me I will forward, provided they comply 
with the conditions I have named. But. 
once again, I do not want to encourage this 
development, and, believe me, all my 
readers, I think there are other and surely 
better ways of making friends than by let 
ters sent to and received from strangers. 
This is the letter 


For several vears now I have desired to marry 
and to make a home of my own, but living in 
the heart of the country, amongst a farming 
population, and not getting about much, never 
meet any young ladies of my own station in life 
with whom I might form a friendship with the 
above object in view. 

Out of almost sheer desperation, a few years 
ago I inserted in a paper a matrimonial adver 
tisement, but out of the few replies received 
(most of them from widows) only one containing 
about half a dozen lines asking for further par 
ticulars interested me at all. 

My correspondent was a voung lady of thirty 
years of age, with the sweetest disposition and 
as affectionate and modest a nature as it would 
he possible to find 

Right from the very ouset of our correspond 
ence our letters flowed with ease, confidence and 
sincerity, photos were exchanged, and we took 
the deepest interest in each other and were 
arranging to meet (which meeting IT feel as ever 
onvinced would have had the happiest of end 
ings) when a great blow was dealt to both of 
us. 

Though of robust health, having never ailed 
anything in her life, the dear lady in questior 
contracted a cold, comprising sore throa 
which she neglected and went about in the 
ordinary way, when at least the precaution ¢ 
remaining indoors should have been taken 

Her condition suddenly became werse, and 
on taking to her bed, and at last consenting to 
have a physician called in, bronchitis was the 
verdict given. It led to a serious and fata 
heart trouble, owing to which, to avoid the 
slightest excitement, she was permitted only t 
see her nurse, physician and heart specialist 

But this was not all she had to bear, for she 
was a martyr to loneliness, and as her parents 
had died many years ago and there was no one 
in the wide world who really loved her, he 
loneliness at this time began to appear complete 
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Fortunately, the acquaintance with whom 
she happened to be staying when she was taken 
ill, who nursed het throughout her illness, and 
om she refused to be parted to be taken 


from wh 
home, turned out to be kindness 


to a nursing 
itself, a woman with a big heart and a real true 
friend, so that at last, after many years of wait 
ing, someone had come into her lite to love and 
be loved by in return. 

| might conclade my letter here, as I have 
related enough to draw your attention to yet 
another case of loneliness of the saddest des¢ rip- 
tion, but I should like you also to know that I 
did what I could, at the eleventh hour, to bring 
cheer and happiness into this fair young lite 
into which I felt that I had been mysteriously 
sent, though, as it seemed to me, all too late. 

“T suppose you will not want to write to me 
now I am so ill,” was what she wrote in one 
f her early letters to me, to which I replied 
that I wanted to write to her all the more, and 
from thence on, by sending at intervals boxes of 
flowers and writing daily, did the little I could 
to cheer her throughout her long illness, borne 
with the greatest fortitude, which lasted over 
five months. 

Nor did I ever regret the decision I had made 
in my own mind to write to her daily, for 
juring this time, though we had never seen 
each other, we became devoted friends, and in 

wonderful manner got to know each other 
intimately. 

My letters, poor things though they were, 
were made as interesting as possible. Many of 
hem were of extraordinary length, describing 
people, walks, home and garden where I 
lived, etc., and everything I had recently done 
or happened to be doing, I took the greatest 
pleasure in relating in the minutest detail, 
ays trying to instill cheer and the hope that 
lumately she would regain health and 
strength. 

But if my letters, which IT was informed 
lay strewn around her shortly before she passed 
away, were a source of real joy and ecmfort 
to her, as she told me time and time again, 
what of hers to me? 

What wonderful letters they were! How she 
trusted and confided in me in them, and oh, 
how sad and full of pathetic disappointment 
and anguish was the letter r ating the terrible 
news the specialist had to disclose to her which 
made me dash off to the post several miles away 
to dispatch a box of hastily gathered roses : 

Written in pencil whilst she was so ill, in 
4 very neat little handwriting, came the pains 
taken letters from this poor stricken girl, and 
though often a letter, written at all kinds of 
odd times would take two to three davs to 
write and must have been written many a time 
der stress of much pain and discomfort, and 
gh repeatedly IT reminded her not to over 
ire herself by writing, promising to write 
dauy just the same, she insiste upon writing 
to me every few days up to the last. 

[ had a wonderful and sacred insight into 


the starved heart of thi poor lonely child, and 
can only sav that her letters were a revelation 
to me, particularly in that I could not have 
thought it possible, in a great civilized country 
such as ours, for anvone, especially of h 


means and sweet personality, to be so absolutely 
cut adrift from the homes and hearts of 
humanity, 


PROBLEM PAGES 


Some little time ago | wrote a short letter to 
you asking if you could kindly put me in touch 
with any young ladies of my own station in 
life who might care to correspond with me, 
but you replied to the effect that it was against 
your rules and regulations to do so, and though 
I fully realize the delicate nature of my request, 
the cause for your restrictions and the great 
care you have to exercise, 1 hope you will please 
excuse my writing to ask again if you cannot 
possibly do anything for me in the matter, as 
IT am still a bachelor, and out of memory for 
my dear friend would welcome the opportunity 
to do my best to shelter someone from ioneliness 
and the risk of being overtaken by a similar 
fate to that of my never-to-be-forgotten corre- 
spondent. 


The Quality of Love 
From Glasgow there comes this letter from 
“Doubtful ” : 


The first thing I do on receiving THE QUIVER 
is to read the “Problem Pages.” You always 
have such a large measure of sympathy to give 
your correspondents, and are so understanding 
that I have been tempted to put a question t 
you which I have been pondering at intervals 
for some time now. It is this: “Is it possible 
to love overmuch? ” I am twenty-three years of 
age, and I love very deeply a man who recipro 
cates my affection fully. We are not engaged 
vet, but hope to become so in the early summer 
and to be married some time next year. Now, 
what I would like to know is this. Is it wicked 
to feel, as sometimes I feel, that if anything 
happened to take him from me my life would 
be absolutely blank ? My whole future is 
wrapped up in him. I sometimes think that it 
is not right that a person should feel like this 
about anvone. For one thing 1t seems to me 
to show a deplorable lack of faith. I have tried 
hard to get over it, but my nature appears to 
be a worrying one, and I have a hard job try 
ing not to look too far ahead. 

1 know, dear Barbara Dane, that you 
will understand. I do not want you to think 
that I am always a gloomy, pessimistic pe?son. 
It is only in moments of reflection, and I think 
we all have them, that such thoughts occur to me. 
I am a modern shingled girl, and manage to 
get a great deal of joy and happiness out of 
life. 

My dear girl, I think your feelings do you 
credit. Is there any woman who does not 
feel a great love to be sacred, and who does 
not occasionally torment herself with the 
thought of the desolation which the loss of 
it would leave? At the same time, real love 
ought to make us more unselfish, not more 
self-centred. It should inspire us to share 
Having received 
\nd no life 


in which some service is given to others can 


our happiness with others. 


much we ought to give much. 


ever be a blank, even if the best goes out of 
it. Look upon this love that has come to 
you as something which should prompt you 
to make lite beautiful for others. It is the 
woman who has lived completely in herself, 
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and has never been inspired by the love 
given to her to serve others, who feels such 
complete desolation and despair when the 


loss of a dear one comes, for her loneliness 
. 


is then complete. 

But be happy in your love, and do not 
torment yourself more than you can help. 
Love was meant to be healthy and drive out 
morbid thoughts, just as it was meant surely 
to be an inspiration to life itself. I am sure 
you are going to be very happy, and that 
you will learn to use your love wisely and 
beautifully so others may be the better and 
the happier for it. 


The Value of a Sea Voyage 

A sea voyage was at one time regarded as 
the fashionable cure which Harley Street 
physicians advised all who were suffering 
from nervous strain or overwork. I wonder 


_sometimes if those of my correspondents— 


and, alas, there are so many—who write to me 
of nervous troubles are aware thatasea voy- 
age to-day has become possible to many more 
than was once the case. Very many women 
of quite moderate means spend £20 to £25 
on a holiday which does them little good. 
In summer-time it is possible to make the 
trip to Marseilles from London by sea and 
back to London by sea on a first-class ship 
for £17, which includes all, and very good, 
meals. I have made this journey from Lon- 
don to Marseilles by sea, and know what a 
restorative effect it has. The break of jour- 
ney at that most enchanting place Gibraltar 
prevents monotony, and during several 
stages of the journey there are delightful 
glimpses of coast-line. The continual sense 
of movement without any personal exertion 
is extraordinarily soothing to a restless tem- 
perament, and there is so much to do on 
board ship that the time goes incredibly fast. 
I know that many of my readers must now 
be planning their summer holiday, and for 
all who are jaded and who are suffering 
from nerve-strain | should advise a sea trip. 
These remarks, primarily intended for a 
Nottingham reader who asks me to give het 
some holiday advice, have a wide applica- 


tion. Details of such a trip as I have ad. 
vised can be obtained from any tourist agent, 
but I might add that it is possible to oe 
two-berth cabins even in the second lets on 
some of the great ships going to India, so 
that two friends doing the trip together 
could have as much comfort and privacy as 
if they were in a state cabin in the much 
more costly first-class, 


Snobbishness 

Here is a letter from the mother of two 
girls who, she tells me, have acquired 
“curiously snobbish ideas since they were 
sent to a girls’ boarding-school.” 

I do not think that there is cause for much 
serious anxiety here. Children, because they 
are naturally imitative, are often snobbish, 
and the best treatment I have always found 
to be a little good-humoured laughter, a 
very gentle teasing. As they get older chil- 
dren gradually acquire a more accurate sense 
of the values of life and realize that the pos 
session of a dozen party frocks does not 
really constitute social superiority. If the 
school is satisfactory, I do not advise you 
to remove vour children simply because a 
few of the girls are snobs. Good manners 
good breeding, that is—eventually win, and 
in the end it is generally the giri who has 
boasted about her father’s wealth or her 
mother’s social position who finds herself un 
popular, net the daughter of poor, but well 
born parents. You cannot always protect 
your children from unpleasantness, socia 
snobbishness or otherwise, and the value of 
boarding-school life has always seemed to 
me to lie in the fact that it does provide a 
preparation for after-life, being in itself a 
miniature world where all kinds and con 
ditions meet, where one must make allow 
ances and learn to give as well as to take. 


Birthday Greetings 

Flowers are always a gracefui form of 
birthday greeting, “H.,” and are perhaps th 
best possible gift to make where the in 
timacy of the friendship is not great enough 
to warrant a more personal present 


(Letters for this Department should be addressed Miss Barbara Dane, 
QUIVER Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. A stamped envelope 


must be enclosed if a 


reply by post is desired.) 
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arrived at such chatty term 


The Lonely Woma 
in the Country 


HE article in my February number 
“The Lonely Woman in the Country 

has evidently awakened deep interest 
on the part of numbers of my readers. In 
consequence I received a large number ot 
applications asking to be put in touch with 
the author. I do not like to appear un 
sracious in the matter, but when L took the 
article it was with the express stipulation 
that correspondence should not be for 
warded. Perhaps it was as well that this 
condition was attached, because it would 
have been exceedingly ditheult to hav 
replied to all the kind letters that were 
sent, also it would have b 


n equally ditti 
it to have discriminated. 

I am printing a small selection from the 
letters that have been received, not as be ing 
typical, but because they show anothe 
aspect of the matter I am next month 
printing an article of a very different char 
acter under the title “Is Livine Alon 


Lonely?” This is written by a woman who 


is actually living alone and has done so for 
some time, and [ think when my readers 
see it they will agree that she puts an 


entirely different light on the av 


Dear Mapam,—I feel impelled to write an 
answer to your article in this month's Quiver 


because I feel enormously sorry for vou. but I 
must sav that T consider your whole itlook is 
iopelessly wrong. Your greatest trouble is that 


i have wo troubles and therefore feel obliged 


tomake them up. Imaginary troubles are. how 
ver, quite as hard to bear as real ones until 
vou realize their shadowy character 

You sav you have no friends, but what about 


Boyce the postman? I like the sound of Bovee. 
and should count him a real friend if T had 


have done. And vou must be more or k 
familiar with your day girl, so why shouldn't 

she be another friend? Or is pertness her only 


Naracteristic ? 


t remark about the Squire’s never having 


rd of the Manor comes very near. to 

He was probably awarded the 

title by public pinton of his worth, which is 


really not such a bad way of vetting it On 
your own showing he is vour social superior 


so why should vou resent the fact that h 
regards himsel: as such?) Though it 

to sav that he relegates you to the level of a 
twice-convicted poacher You vourself have 
regard for social differences or you would not 


n What Readers Think 


Some Extracts 
ot Interesting Letters 


have been so quick to resent the familiarity of 
the fishmonger, who said that vou ought to 
have married It would, perhaps, have been 
better policy to laugh at his remark (which 
was not, after all, so supremely outrageous) 
and to sav, ** | entirely agree with you!’ 

Phe butcher’s wife, who seemed indisposed to 
chat, probably has no time to waste. People 
with rising families seldom have, particularly 
when they are in trade. 

Why be s> annoyed at being over-reached 


in the chicken bargain? Everybody has been 
‘done’? sometimes, and you will know better 
in future. It is quite easy, as a rule, in cases 


f the kind to ** get your own back,’ but why 
worry ? 

Don't be so hard on the vicar, poor man. 
Can't you see that it is a bit awkward for a 
widower to call on a maiden lady? Make it as 
easy as you can for him, and be kind to his 
housekeeper, who seems to need a friend quite 
as much as you <« 

You and Bovce agree that there is nothing 
for the people in between’? in a village, but 
what about the Women’s Institute, which you 
only casually n ion? If it is at all ** worth 
its salt there is plenty of scope for you, and 

1 will not lack friends long if you can only 
prove useful 


Look out for something useful to do besides 
institute work. Don’t take it for granted that 
you are the only lonely or miserable person in 
the village; there are lots of others needing help 
if you will only look Probably Bovce himself 
has a sick relative who would like to be visited 
and read to and given flowers 
is a workhouse or hospital near by that you 
could visit and work for ] hesitate to sug 
regular church work because you seem so tl 
skinned, and I am sure you would imagine t 
people accused you of ‘* running after”? the 


Perhaps there 


vicar! ‘Try to ignore gossip, and don’t imagine 
any! 

Why be so ashamed of being an * old maid.” 
You are really extremely lucky. If vou had 


a husband he would be much more likely to 
sav, ‘* Why the dickens isn’t supper ready? ” 
instead of, ** Well, Nelhe, old girl.’? Don’t let 
yourself get sentimental over might-have-beens. 


Are vou fond of animals? If not, vou have 
a great defect in vour character. I defy any 


one to be lonely with a couple of jolly dogs, 
and thev brighten one’s country rambles amaz 
ingly Even one would do the trick, but two 
r three are bette 

Haven't vou any friends to ask to stav with 


vou Perhaps some of the oid boarding-house 
tabbies would be improved by a sojourn in the 
untry 
Don’t fuss over vourself so as to whether you 
ire getting sour, etc If vou forget vourself 
and look ut for others 4 bit vou'll keep sweet 


all right. 
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Last of all, cultivate a sense of humour, for 
I believe yours is very small, provided you 
have one at all. Next time you are hurt or 
annoyed, look out for the funny side of the 
incident (there is sure to be one) and refuse 
to see any other, and laugh! 

In all this | am taking it for granted that 
your health is good, but if not, of course, you 
will find it difhcult to be happy wherever you 
are. Be sure to have plenty of good, nourishing 
food, tastefully prepared, and plenty of fresh 
air. —Yours faithfully. 

ANOTHER J)WELLER IN THE COUNTRY. 


Deak Eprror,—-Is it possible that the article 
in your current issue by a lonely lady is 
genuine? But, there, [ suppose it is. But how 
sorry it makes one to realize that we Britishers 
are so beastly reserved. I’m sure that’s all it 
is; I speak from experience, having lived in 
many places, London included, and having 
found them all lonely. 

I ought not to grumble, and, indeed, mine 
is no *‘ case’ at all compared with this lady, 
for | am married with a child. 

Nevertheless, I have felt the bitterness of 
loneliness, for | am one who likes company, 
albeit rather fastidious regarding it, and some 
people’s way of appearing to avoid a friendly 
chat has frequently amazed me. 

If a man drinks and is well posted regarding 
football results, there is, of course, scope in 
either the local ** pub,’ or, if he is more highly 
placed, his masonic, but for others there does 
not seem a lot of opportunity of meeting 
congenial spirits 

I had no intention originally of saying any 
thing about myself. [ merely wanted to let 
that lady know that if she lived anywhere 
down this way we should be only too happy 
to meet her, and if sympathy helps we can 
assure her of 100 per cent. I am a firm 
believer that you have only to keep on visualiz 
ing what vou want to attain it, so I would 
ask her not to hofe only, but to actually Peller 
and what she wants she will get. We appre 
ciate very much indeed your helpful and most 
practical mag.—Yours faithfully, F. 


To the Editor of Tue Quiver. 


Dear Stk,—I have just read with interest an 
article on loneliness (which appears in 
February’s Quiver), written by a lonelv lady 
in the country, and it seems to me that this 
special lonely lady, from her own account, has 
only herself to blame. She feels that she needs 
sympathy and friendship, but apart from 
friendship—which may mean anything or 
nothing—she does not seem prepared to give 
anything herself. 

Now I am not vet what is generally known 
as ‘“‘ a spinster ’’—though I shouldn’t be at all 
surprised if time and circumstances made me 
one !—but I do feel that if the lonely lady 
would only make to herself some definite interest 
in life she weuld find a cure for her loneliness. 

It seems to me that there is something wrong 
in shutting oneself up in the country or the 
town, especially when one has, evidently, the 
money to live a hfe of comparative leisure. If 
the lonely lady, even living in a boarding house 


among “ tabby cats,’ could only interest 
self, for instance, in some child welfare organi- 
zation. . . . There are many such organizations 
in every large town in urgent need of voluntary 
workers. Almost anv clergyman would be glad 
to give information. 

I think the lonely lady would find that in 
work she would find friends—fellow-workers 
with the same interests as herself—and_ thus 
she would discover happiness.—Yours sincerely, 


L. F. 


Deak Mk. Epiror,—May I suggest that “ A 
Lonely Woman” looks at life from a wrong 
standpoint? 

‘Go out into the busy world and love it; 
interest yourself in its hfe, try what you can 
do for men, rather than what you can mak 
them do for you, and you will know what it is 
to have men yours, better than if you wer 
their king or master.”’ 

London ts lonely, | admit, though even ther 
I have made friends. But country folk ar 
usually warm-hearted and friendly. Ther 
must be no suspicion in their minds, however, 
that you feel superior to them. That is fatal; 
they curl up. 

The expressions, ** Not of their class,” *] 
should lose caste,”’ point to the lonely woman's 
attitude towards her neighbours, 

May I give my own experience? 

In 1917 I lost everything, except good health, 
the necessity for work, and a certain dogged 
something which said, ** Hold on; if you give 
up now you are lost! ’? With the last of those 
fatal letters in my pocket, I went straight t 
my work at the local Red Cross Hospital. Life 
was pitch black, but I went on working. I 
dared not go to bed till quite exhausted, for 
the ‘*‘ spectre of loneliness *’ stood at my elbow 
too, mocked and jeered at me, “* You are all 
alone now for alwavs!’’ But I shook it off 
and went on 

When the bovs I had mothered— with all the 
love IT used to give my own- no longer needed 
me, I turned to other activities. I had t 
love and serve somebody. An educated woman 
with no home responsibilities, can be very usefu 
in any community. 

I am secretary of the ** Penny Hospital Col 
lection,’’ of the local branch of the British 
Legion, and of the Church Council. T[ teach in 
Sundav school, and all the boys have a grin 
and the girls a smile for me. I know all the 
babies—particularly the butcher's !—and I find 
that mothers will always talk of their children 
if one has time to listen! 

Evervone needs a change, even from = beau 


tiful surroundings. A week among the theatres 
(I pinched and scraped vears ago in order t 
see Marv Rose '), a Inevele tour, ora walk 


ing tour offer inexpensive forms of holiday 
A wireless set introduces us into a new and 
delightful world. Who could feel moody after 


hearing “ Uncle Rex say Good night 
Lastly, dear ‘ Lonely Woman,’’? do remember 
that ‘‘ he that hath friends must show himself 


friendly *’; and next time you ask a young lady 
to tea, ash the boy foo! He might teach you 
to ride the motor -bicvcle! 
Thank you, Mr. Editor 
A * Lonery Woman oF Sixty WHO 
ALSO) Lives IN THE COUNTRY. 
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Prisoners 
of Hope 


It behoves us, claiming as we do to stand in the 
forefront of civilization, not to fall behind the 
zeal and energy of those who are working on 
the Continent of Europe, in the United States 
of America, in our own Dominions, in the Far 
East, India, Japan and China, and other coun- 
tries for better, more humane, and = more 
instructed methods in dealing with the great 
problem of crime. 
Stk EVeLyn RvuGGLES BRISE. 


RISON! For all of us the word has a 

sinister sound, At its best it means 

loss of freedom; at its worst, little 
less than Hell. 

What can be more terrible than the 
lescription of the prisons in the Middle 
\ges? Tortures, chains, cruelties of every 
kind, solitary confinement in darkness where 
the unhappy captives lost their eyesight and 
the use of their limbs. And all these horrors 
vere inflicted not only upon criminals, but 
upon many innocent persons. 


Appalling Conditions 

In the eighteenth century the conditions 
Two hundred 
crimes were punishable by death. 


in England were appalling. 
People 
were imprisoned for months before trial. 
The jailers were actually chosen for their 
brutal insensibility to human suffering. 
There was no regard to health or decency. 
The jails were hot-beds of disease and of 
indescribable horrors. At York people were 


locked up in winter for nights of fourteen 


hours in narrow cells just lone enough to 
lie down in, the only outlet being a hole a 
few inches square above the door, At Ely 
prisoners were plac ed on theu backs at 
night with iron bars crossed over. theit 


bodies, and collars with iron spikes round 
their necks prevented any movement. of 
their heads. And terrible sentences of 
transportation and imprisonment of. fifteen 
to twenty years were passed upon mere 
hildren for what we now call petty 
ottences 

Such was the state of things in 1773 when 
John Howard began his splendid work, and 
to him may be ascribed a new Prison sv stem, 
afew spirit of Penal Reform whose purpose 


is Not to avenge crime, but to prevent it; 
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to reform criminals rather than to punish 
them. 

Howard's first principle was to train the 
children to prevent them becoming criminals 
and to reclaim youthful offenders, and 
slowly, very slowly, public opinion was 
stirred. 


A Hundred Years Ago 

Rather more than a hundred years ago 
a small Colony was founded at Stretton, in 
Warwickshire, for the purpose of reclaim- 
ing young prisoners between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty. This movement was 
entirely due to a few kindly people who 
carried on the work, and after thirty years’ 
experience they stated that no less than sixty 
in every hundred of these young offenders 
might be permanently reformed. 

In 1838, under the auspices of Lord John 
Russell, the Parkhurst Prison estab- 
lished for youthful prisoners. The Park- 
hurst Act contained a clause which enabled 
the Secretary of State to pardon any young 
person under sentence of transportation on 
condition that he was placed in the charge 
of some benevolent association. In 1854 the 
Reformatory School Act was passed, which 
confirmed the principle that voung offenders 
should be dealt with by other methods than 
those of Prison or Transportation. 


The Vagabond Life 

At that time it was said that there were 
in London alone 30,000 youths leading a 
vagabond life. Some measures were taken 
to remedy this state of things, but progress 
was slow, and twenty years later there were 
10,000 young people in London employed in 
match- and newspaper-selling, etc., without 
discipline or education, and unprotected by 
law. Little wonder that many of them 
drifted into Indeed, 1875, 
28,000 children) were annually brought 


prison. 


before the magistrates for all sorts of trivial 


offences, and were locked up with common 


criminals in a common jail. 
The HLloward Association of that date tells 
of a boy of seven imprisoned for taking a 


sixpenny lock, a child of eight for a petty 
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theft, and of a girl of thirteen locked up 
in a stone cell for receiving a pat of stolen 
butter. It turned out afterwards that she 
did not know it was stolen. It was in 
winter, the stone floor was frozen, the only 
food was bread and water, and the poor 
child pined away and died in a fortnight. 


The Children’s Charter 

Happily, the Children Act in 1908, called 
the Children’s Charter, changed all that. It 
is now practically forbidden to imprison a 
child or young person under the age of 
sixteen, and full responsibility is not pre- 
sumed before the age of fourteen. Special 
courts, too, are appointed where charges 
against children can be heard separately, 
and every effort is made to prevent them 
from coming into contact with adult 
criminals. 

No child can be a criminal in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Erring children are vic- 
tims of the wrongdoing ot others, of in- 
herited tendencies and of evil influences, 
and in almost all cases, if taken early 
enough and placed in the right surround 
ings, they can be taught to become good 
citizens. 


Making Criminals 

In 1894 a Committee was appointed to 
inquire into the condition of the young in 
our prisons. They reported that criminals 
are chiefly made between the ages of 16 and 
21, and that up to a certain age every 
criminal may be regarded potentially as a 
good citizen, and that it is the duty of the 
State to try to effect a cure. 

The old convict prison at Borstal, near 
Rochester, was then used for Jads between 
the ages of sixteen to twenty-one, called 
Juvenile Adults, and a small society was 
formed—the Prison Visitors’ Association— 
whose object Was to Visit these lads every 
month and also to make arrangements for 
those about to be dis harged. From. this 
small body of visitors sprang what is now 
known as the Borstal System. They had 
very little money. The Treasury gave them 
£100 a year, and their income of about 
£500 a year was made up by subscriptions 
from their own personal friends 

Sir Evelyn Ruggles Brise says: “The 
object is to check the evil habit by the 
mdaividualiczation of the prisoner, mentally, 
morally and physically. To the moral per 

aston ot a selected stati we add physical 
drill, gymnastics, technical and literary in 
struction. The material we work with is at 


rst slow, stubborn, impenetrable, with no 
outlook in life beyond that of criminal 
adventure. ... 

“It is a wonderful metamorphosis—the 
conversion of an inveterate jail-bird to the 
trong, well-set-up, handy English lad, with 
respect for authority and a new birthright, 
qualifying him to enter the ranks of honest 
labour. The Borstal Association can show 
that this conversion takes place in many 
cases, and it must be a great encouragement 
to all engaged in social work to feel that 
such results will certainly follow upon 
healthy influences, steadily and wise}; 


applied.” 


The Borstal System 

The Borstal System is now widespread 
and its principles became law in 1998, 
During the recent years the annual com. 
mittals to the Borstal Detention have aver 
aged nearly six hundred for boys and on 
hundred and eighty for girls. These insti 
tutions are admirably fulfilling thei: pur 
pose to furnish an opportunity by which 
young persons between sixteen and twenty 
one may be rescued from a life of crime. 

The Association keeps in touch with them 
when they are discharged, and so helps to 
prevent them falling back into evil ways. 
During 1918, of 1,734, 81 per cent. were well 
placed, and of 913 young women, 406 were 
suitably placed and 160 returned to thei! 
friends. 


A Costly Work 

It certainly costs something to reform a 
criminal, but it costs a great deal more to 
keep him one or to allow him to becom 
worse. 

We must bear in mind, too. that. th 


adult inmates of our prisons are not a 
habitual evil-doers. ‘Thev, too, are often 
Victims, victims of ignorance, of unhealthy 
surroundings, slums where men, women and 
children are crowded together, often a dozen 
in one room. Sickness, de pression in trade, 
lack of work—these are some of the causes 
which fill our prisons. 

A few years ago a man was charged with 
begging. He explained that he had tried 
hard to get work, but had been unable to 
find it, and in order to provide food for 
himself and for his wife he had begged in 
the streets and had been convicted more than 
once He was committed to prison for a 
month, When he heard the entence, he 


threw up his arms, crying, “Prison, prison ! 
There’s nothing but prison for me!” 
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The magistrate felt the pathos of the situa 
tion and said gravely : “fam very sorry for 
-ou: there certainly ought to be something 
hetter for a man like you.’ 

This man had committed no crime, only 
an offence against the law—the offence of 
because he and his wife were 


hegging 


hunorv! He was the victim of circum 


stances. 


Drunkenness and Crime 

Drunkenness is said to be the contribut 
ing factor in about 50 per cent. of the 
offences annually, and is often the cause of 
actual crime. 

There is no doubt that habitual drunken 
ness is a disease, and in the majority of 
cases is due to some mental detect which 
existed long before the drunkenness 
developed. Still, many inebriates show no 
other sign of deficient intelligence, and in 
many cases drunkards can be helped to learn 
self-control, which, like other faculties, Is 
made stronger by use. 

An old friend of mine who is in the socia 
st we call “The Poor” wa speak ng to 
me one day about her husband 

“My old man was in prison once,” she 
said. “Ob, he’s all right now, but he used 
to carry on awful! Knocked my teeth out, 
’e did, and he'd think nothing of throwing 
the lamp at yer. I had to ‘ave ‘im up at 
last; but I was sorry when ‘e ‘ad to go to 
prison. | made him some good strong soup 
afore ‘e went—and ‘e cried, ‘e did. fit to 
break yer heart. When he come back u 
had a regular feast. He was that glad to 
et home. It did him good enough; ’e’s 
bin better ever since.” 

“He loved ver,” put in her daughter, 
smiling 

“Ave, he loved me,” said the old woman 
quietly. “It was the drink as done it 

Sir Herbert Smalley, until lately the head 
of the Prison Medical Ser Ice, SAVS 

“The opinion has been growing for some 
years that mental and physical disability 
may largely contribute to the commission 
of crime—and that treatment rather than 
punishment is necessary.” 


Disease and Crime 


There are some who beheve that all crime 


avoided,” and that it is slowly being elimin 
ated from the race as man marches onward 
It is certainly true that a very large number 
{ prisoners may be classed as mentally 
deficient. About 90 per cent. of all ertminal 


Is disease “as tolly which might be 
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are in a marked degree different from the 
general population in stature and_ bodily 
weight. And a considerable number must 
be regarded as “not fully capable of dealing 
with ordinary afiairs.” 

No one, however compassionate, can 
doubt that in some cases severe punishment 
is necessary. There are crimes so revolting, 
so cruel, that Public Opinion rightly 
demands retribution by suffering, and suffer- 
ing may teach a great deal. But, as Plato 
said, “the object of punishment is to make 
the offender good,” not only for the sake of 
the transgressor, but tor the good of the 
community in which he lives. Reform, not 
vengeance, should be the end of all punish- 
ment, and that has been the aim and the 
hope of all noble souls. 

“The unfailing faith that there is a 
treasure, if you can only find it, in the 
heart of every man,” and tor many ottenders 
prison is the first good influence in their 


lives. 


Prison Reform 

Prison reform means better health con- 
ditions, sanitation, order, cleanliness, care- 
ful medical attention—“and all are subject 
to the retorming influence of religion The 
prison doors are wide open to all Ministers 
of all creeds and denominations, to lay 
visitors and missionaries, and let us not 
forget the influence of our lady visitors, and 
the thousands of foriorn and despairing 
women, young and old, who, perhaps for 
the first time, find the voice of sympathy 
and encouragement which like a ray of sun- 
shine lifts the gloom from off their souls.” 

Strict discipline, order, obedience, hard 
work : these things are necessary, but every- 
thine that is degrading can be abolished. 

Stoneware is now used instead of shabbv 
tin. The coarse canvas cloth with the broad 
arrow has disappeared, and a plain grey 
uniform is used, and the datly shave has 


done much to restore self respect, 


Football and Cinema 

In Maidstone Gaol, French, Spanish, short 
hand and book-keeping may be studied. At 
Peterhead thev have football matches. In 
another prison last vear the Home Secretary 
allowed the chapel to be temporarily con 
verted into a cinema, and the convicts pro- 
vided their own musi Flowers, too, are 
allowed. Ah, well! Both flowers and music 
may bring “thoughts too deep for tears,” 
and who shall sav what Divine influences 


may come with them? 
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The law of silence is not now strictly en- 
forced. Certain news from the outside world 
is given, and there are “lectures on subjects 
calculated to inspire and interest.” 

And what is the result of all this? Some 
people tell us that the authorities are too 
lenient, that we are making our prisons too 
attractive. 

Well, our answer is, that in spite of the 
increasing population, crime is decreasing. 

Fifteen years ago the number of persons 
sentenced to imprisonment annually aver- 
aged 186,569. Last year it was 58,216, and 
the official record shows a decline of 72 per 
cent. Ten years ago the average daily popu- 
lation was 15,300 men and 2,422 women. 
‘This has come down by one-third, there 
being now an average daily population of 
10,000 men and just over 1,000 women. Ten 
years ago there were 15,000 convictions 
against women for drunkenness; last year 
there were only 4,000. In 1872 there were 
more than 1,200 women in convict prisons 
undergoing penal servitude ; to-day there are 
less than 100, And in spite of the fact that 
after a war there is always an increase of 
crime, after this war there was only a tem- 
porary increase, which turned into a decline. 

And afterwards, when these men and 
women have paid the penalty and come 
forth through the prison gates into the world 
once more, “at the moment,” says a well- 
known writer, “when Society’s highest duty 
to them begins,” what do we offer to them 
then? 

Formerly there was the gratuity system, 
This gratuity could be earned by prisoners 
for good conduct and industry, and there 
were various societies which helped di- 
charged prisoners to re-establish themselves. 


Aiding Discharged Prisoners 

These societies are now incorporated in 
the Central Association for the aid of dis 
charged prisoners, to which the Government 
makes a grant instead of a gratuity to the 
prisoner. Each society is registered with a 
certificate to show that it is properly organ- 
ized, and, in combination with the prison 
authorities, it renders aid to all deserving 
cases. During one year 21,388 prisoners 
were discharged and 1,719 were helped, and 
of these 75 per cent. were placed in good 
employment. These societies also give 
assistance to the wives and families of the 
men in prison. 

Since this association was formed, ten 
years ago, the number of persons convicted 
who had already served a sentence has 


fallen 80 per cent. Substantial facts such 
as these go to prove that prison reform j 
bringing forth good results. 

These are some of the subjects which were 
discussed at the International Prison Cop- 
gress which has lately been held in London, 
when men and women from all parts of the 
world were present—compatriots in’ one 


great cause. The good of humanity, 

The first idea of such a conference origin 
ated in America some 50 years ago, and the 
inaugural meeting was held in London in 
1872. Since then the congress has met in 
Stockholm, Rome, St. Petersburg, Paris, 
Brussels, Budapest and Washiagton, 

Although it has no legislative power, the 
recommendations of this “world court” 
have greatly influenced prison history during 
the last half-century. At the meetings the 
Lord Chief Justice, the Hlome Secretary 
and others well qualified to speak, have 
given their views on this subject. 

It was recommended that careful inquiry 
should be made into the social life of 
prisoners, and their physical and_ psychic 
conditions, That each case should be treated 
on its merits, That too great severity de- 
feats its own object, and that the reforma 
tion of the criminal should be the end in 
view, for his own sake and for the good of 
the community, 


A Common Purpose 

The President, Sir Evelyn Ruggles Brise, 
said: “It was wonderful that so many 
nations, differing in race language. 
should unite in a common desire that there 
should be more reason, more justice, more 
humanity in the field of punishment. Surely 
they might say that they perceived, though 
dimly, as yet, the dawn of the day when 
world brotherhood and world sisterhood 
would no longer be a dream, but a great and 
living reality.” 

And on each one of us is laid a responsi 
bility, a duty to those who fall by the way 
side. We can all help to loose the chains 
of those in prison, to bind up the broken 
hearted, and to take our part in building up 
a better world. 

Some can give personal service. Some 


o 
money. We can all give our influence. 
Change in social reform is due to change 
of thought. It is the thought and in- 


fluence of the obscure, unknown person 

the man in the street— the units, which 
joined together form the universe. And the 
idealist of to-day becomes the realist of to 
Morrow, 
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GOOD HEALTH 


\ England is at its fairest in the beautiful country 
district where delicious Ovaltine” is made. 


Soft wooded hills, meadows deep in luscious grass, 
quaint old-fashioned villages and lovely parks— ' 
fitting indeed, it is, that the food beverage which 

gives health and strength to young and old alike 
\\ should be made in such a healthy environment. 


And the factery itself is the ideal of what a factory should 
be. Spotlessly clean, full of sunshine and sweet country 
air, and surrounded by gardens to make a happy and 
healthy staff—such is the home of “ Ovaltine.” 


Made from rich, creamy milk from English cows, malted 
barley, fresh eggs and cocoa, one cupful of this wonderful 
combination of Nature’s best restorative foods—perfected 
and concentrated by an exclusive process—yields more 
nourishment than three eggs. It presents, in correct pro- 
portions, all the vital food elements and vitamins for 
building-up brain, nerve and body. 


Ne Ovaltine OV, VE | I IN 

LANG LE 
Builds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 
Hertfor ure Sold in tins at 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6. 


The larger sized tins are more economical to purchase. 
P.358 
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Down the hill with many jolts, 
Pedal breaks, through faulty bolts. 
Off he gets—there is no hurry— 

FLUXITE mends it without worry. 


O more rides spoilt through minor mis- 
haps, No more tedious trudges back 
to the nearest station. Keep a tin of 
FLUXITE permanently in your tool-bag 
and you can be quite sure of quick easy 


repairs (the complete FLUXITE SOL- 
DERING SET is very convenient for 
cyclists). FLUXITE means successful 


soldering, and makes it simple and certain 
—it cannot fail. 


ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE 


FLUXITE 


BECAUSE IT 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores 
Fluxite in tins, price 8d., 1/4 and 2/8. 
A TIN TO-DAY. 

Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to 
show you the neat little 


sell 
UY 


Hands off the 


Reformation! 
Cathedral City Campaign 


Crisis 
It is a time of crisis. This year is fateful in 
the history of the Church of England, 


Prayer 


Let us give ourselves to earnestly wait upon 
God that all the agitation against the simple 
Gospel may be averted, 


Appeals 


Our Cathedral City Campaign forms an unique 
appeal to the Bishops at this eleventh hour 
to keep hands off the Retormation. 20 Cities 
already visited. Great demonstations are about 
to be held in Coventry, Sheffield, Wakefield, 
Canterbury, St. Albans, Birmingham, New. 
castle, Carlisle, York, ete. 


Propaganda 
The Wickliffe Preachers are more active than 


ever in_ their propaganda for the Truth 


Wonderful stories of blessing come to us 
week by week. 
Finance 
ina 


Great help is needed 
Send your gift to: 
J. A. KENSIT, Secretary, 
Protestant Truth Society, 
3-4, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C.4. 


just now, 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


It is perfectly simple to use and will last for 
years im comstaut use. It contains a special 
* small-space Soldering Iron with non-heating 
metal handle, a Pocket Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, 
Solder, ete., and full instructions. Price 7/6. 
Write to us should you be unable to obtain it. 
FLUXITE LTD. (Dept. 226), West Lane 
Works, Rotherhithe, 8.£.16 


PRICE 


ANOTHER USE FOR FLUXITE— 
HARDENING TOOLS AND CASE HARDENING 
ASK FOR LEAFLET ON IMPROVED METHODS. 


AFTER 9 YEARS SUFFERING. 
Sir,—I have suffered with RHEUMATISM 
since 1917 and have been in various hospitals and 
under Doctors’ treatment until 4 months ago 
was crippled to such an extent, 
‘ould not help myself in any way, even to wash 
wt feed myself, and could nat walk without a 
stick. Ihave been taking Urace Tablets three 
months, and I have found great relief, they have 
fone me a world of good and I shall lose no 
»pportunity in recommen ling Urace to anyone 
suffering as I did —Yours truly, 
Mr. W. HOPE. 
ORACF, and URACE alone, ean cure 
attacks the cause—uric acid 


Rheumatism. It 
dissolves and expels it from the «ystem 
and preventa its reappearance. That is why it CULES and CURES 
QUICKLY. 1/3, 3/- & 5/- per box, from Boots, Timothy White &C 
Taylors, and all Chemists and Stores, or direct from the URACE 
Laboratories (Dept. 67 ), #2, St. Thomas Street, London, 8.E.1 


directly 


:per box GURE RHEUMATISM 


H.R.H. Tre PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


THE PRESIDENT OF 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
“ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


| has graciously promised to 
| preside at a meeting in the 


QUEEN'S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, 
on ‘Turspay, Sth June mext, at 3.30 p.m. 
Full particulars will nnounc.d later. 


Royal Highness § 


Special donation for 
list will be thankfully received by the Treasurer 
or Secretarie it the Headquarters 


164 Shattesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
Bristow Warten, 


Joint Sccretari 


| 
— | 
| 
bd 


| 
Conducted by 
r 
, Contributions for funds should be 
sent to Miss Helen Greig Souter, The 
Quiver Office, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4, cheques made payable 
to Cassell & Co., Ltd. In the case of 
parcels of all kinds, please write to 
Miss Souter for an address to which 
to send them. 
hospital, to which children from all parts of 
the country are sent, with excellent results. 
The Work Guild remains a part of this 
scheme ‘and continues its beneficent work, 
Which aims at supplying the small patients 
whilst in hospital with all the clothing re- 
Great Ormond Street Work Guild quired. 

Y DEAR READERS,—I wonder how It includes 372 members up to date, and 
many of vou have heard of the last vear they sent in 3,042 garments, which 
splendid organization known as the | seems an immense number, but when it is 

Great Ormond Street Work Guild which borne in mind that the hospital contains 

was started by Mrs. John Murray over 250 beds always full, and that the clothing | 
thirty years ago and has gone on steadily is very frequently changed and washed, it 
and unobtrusively ever since I confess to. isn’t too many; in fact, not sutticient fo 

ignorance of its existence until my atten daily needs. 

tion was called to it by our good friend H.R. Princess Marvy, Viscountess 

and helper Mrs. McNeill, Ventnor, whom Lascelles, who was trained in the hospital 

many of our invalids have cause to bless and continues her personal interest in its 

for her devoted and never failing kindnesses. concerns, sent 18 garments. One pleasing 

She renders veoman_ ser- feature of the guild is that 

vice also to the Crutch the committee have su 

and Kindness League of ceeded in arousine the 

the Shaftesbury Society practical sympathies of 

as well as to the above schoolgirls in children 

named. Some idea of the ess fortunate in health 

practical interest she and circumstances than 

manifests in its activities themselves, and the mem 

may be gathered from bers were most grateful for 

the fact that last vear she 


a eift of 909 articles from 
supplied no fewer than 
49} garments of Various 


Roedean, of 21 from the 
North London Collegiate, 
and 13 from the Mary 
Datchelor School. \ 
grant of £5 was made to 
the Camden School tor 
Girls in order to supply 


kinds. The member who 
Came next contr buted So 
articles, but the average 
Working member 
responsible for two. 

Two Vears 


Ladies’ 


\ssociation of 
the H ] 
Ospital wa tarted 


In orde; 


ago the materials for making up 


into suitable garments. 


Rules for Members 


to k 
severa importan 


the Needs of thi nlendi Princess Mary in her 


| hospital attire 
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members have died of late there has been 
a severe shrinkage, and it is most impor- 
tant to secure new members to carry-on the 
work. The conditions are quite simple and 
within the scope of most people, even the 
busiest, who may be inclined to imagine 
that their hands are full enough already 
in all conscience 

The rule is that each working member 
shall subscribe 5s. yearly or supply not less 
than two garments cut out or made from 
hospital patterns, and shall induce friends 
to do the same. 

Each parce! should be labelled “Great 
Ormond Street Work Guild,” and should 
have the number and description of the 
articles, as well as the name and address 
of the donor, written clearly on the back 
of the label. 

It does not require any stretch of the 
imagination to realize what a very valuable 
adjunct the guild is to the hospital, to say 
nothing of the saving of the funds which are 
urgently needed for other purposes, particu- 
larly a new home for the nurses, and also 
what a vast amount of comfort is conferred 
on the poor little sufferers. It appears to 
me that many a lonely woman in the depths 
of the country, with comparatively few in- 
terests, would be only too pleased to under- 
take the manufacture of a few garments, 
and that the work would be a positive de- 
light to many a shut-in invalid, who at 
times is tempted to feel that she is good for 
nothing, lying in a backwater, forgotten by 
the world at large. Such a ministry as this 
would restore her self-respect and link her 
on with the rising generation, the future 
hope of the nation. Few are so poor that 
they could not provide at least two small 
garments for little sufferers, whose only 
chance of health, humanly speaking, comes 
to them through the care and nursing avail- 
able at the hospital. 


Garments Required 


The garments most urgently required at 
the present time are: 


White flannel nightgowns. 

Pink and white flannel bed jackets. 

Knitted vests (to slip over the head). 

Knitted jackets, to open in front, with 
long sleeves. 

Jerseys, bed-socks and long nursery bibs. 

Clothing of all kinds for boys and girls 
to wear in the wards when out of bed. 

Thin summer clothing of all descriptions. 


This is specially desired to be cent in in 


May and the rest of the garments in Octo. 
ber, although parcels are welcomed at any 
time if more convenient to the sender, Othe: 
and constant needs are : 


Petticoats, shirts, drawers, frocks, over. 

alls and boys’ clothes. 

Knitted crawlers, vests and jackets. 

Bed-socks, socks, stockings, bootees, 

Dressing-gowns, woolly coats or jerseys, 

Blankets, sheets, towels, pillow-cases, ard 

household linen of every kind, 

The flannel for the jackets, etc., is obtain 
able from Messrs. Wallis, Holborn Circus. 
W.C. Paper patterns for the bed-jacket, 
nightgown and flannel vest, known as “Thy 
Great Ormond Street” patterns, are to be 
had from Messrs. Weldon at a cost of gd 
each, post free, and the same firm has r 
cently published No. 484 of their Practical 
Needlework, which contains a few of the 
simple knitted patterns tavoured by the hos- 
pital, at a cost of 3d. 

Will all interested please note that any 
inquiries for further information and fees 
for membership should be sent direct to 
Lady Helen Murray, Hon. Sec. Hospital fo: 
Sick Children, Great Ormond _ Street, 
W.C.1? 


British Home and Hospital for 
Incurables, Streatham 

The chairman ot the above excellent insti 
tution has sent me the following appeal, and 
as several of our invalids are at the present 
time candidates for pensions, or recipients 
ot same, I am _ keenly interested th 
scheme, which I commend to the sympathy 
and kindly interest of my readers. I shall 
be most grateful if any who have votes 
would communicate with me : 


DEAR MADAM,--The Board of Management 
of the British Home and Hospital for In 
curables feel that many of their subscribers 
and friends would desire to perpetuate the 
memory of their beloved patroness, Queen 
Alexandra, and with this object they have 
decided to raise a fund for the special pur 
pose of augmenting the amount of the pen 
sion paid to a pensioner. 

At present there are over 300 pensioners, 
each of whom receives £20 a year, and the 
board are desirous of raising these pensions 
to £26 a year. To do this the board have 
decided to raise a capital sum of £20,000, to 
be called the “Queen Alexandra Augmenta- 
tion of Pensions” fund, and to expend the 
income derived from this fund in augment 
ing the pensions. As many augmentations 
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Mrs. Kelly writes: 


“A BOUT a year ago my grandchildren 

were given a course of Phosferine. 

The beneficial effect of this was 
so marked that I decided to try Phosferine 
myself for headaches and neuralgic pains. 
The results were all that could be desired, 
and I am now in excellent health. We 
shall never be without Phosferine in 
the house again. It is a family safe- 
guard.” 
(Brockley, S.E. January 2nd, 1926.) 


From the very first day you take PITOSFERINE you 
will gain new confidence, new life, new endurance. 
It makes you eat better, and sleep better, and you 
will look as fit as you feel.  Phosferine is given 
with equally good results to the children, 


PHOSFE 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size 
contains nearly four times the 1/3 size. 


A PROVEN 
REMEDY for 


Influenza 

Debility 
Indigestion 
Sleeplessness 
Exhaustion 
Lassitude 

Neuritis 

Faintness 

Brain Fag 
Anemia 

Nerve Shock 
Malaria 
Rheumatism 
Headache 

Sciatica 

Neuralgia 
Maternity Weakness 
Weak Digestion 
Mental Exhaustion 
Loss of Appetite 


Aldwych 
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A Long Life and 
) a Worthy One 


OU may confidently expect both wear and 
satisfaction from any sheet or pillow case 
branded with the name “HERCULES.” For 
years and years a “HERCULES” sheet or 
pillow case will come back from every wash strong, soft 
to the touch and with its fine finish still unspoiled. It 
is better to buy qualitvy—especially when quality costs 
no more. Therefore ask for “ HERCULFPS” when buying 
for your home and refuse to accept any substitute. 


You 
are safeguarded by the “ HERCULES” guarantee— 


As good as the 
“ HERCULES ” OVERALLS 


OF ALL GOOD DRAPERS 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Every “ HERCULES” article 
Manufacturers 4 carries the manufacturers’ guarantee to 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS? 
50, Piccadilly, MANCHESTER 
Wholesale and Shipping only supplied 


| 


IF PUSSY HAS HER MILK—- 


will you not see that the little ones at 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 


have theirs > £28 pays our milk bill for a month ; £1 for a day ; 5/- will 
pay for one infant in milk for a week. 


President .« ° - H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES 
Chairman - . - J. GOMER BERRY, Esq. 

Treasurer - . - ROBERT MOND, Esq. 

Medical Director + ERIC PRITCHARD, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.P. 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER 


HEADACHE ? 


THEN TAKE 


(The SAFE Brand of Aspirin) N 
Of all Chemists—price 2/- per bottle of 35 tablets, 
Sole Manufacturers; GENATOSAN LTD. LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICS 


- 


/ 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 


can at first be made will become effective 


as 
from 1st January, 1927. 

Owing to the great increase in the cost of 
living, the poard feel that this augmentation 
is very urgent, and they trust they may 
receive a generous response to this appeal. 
-Yours faithfully, 


Harry H. BABER, Chairman. 


Please make cheques and postal orders 
payable to the British Home and Hospital 
for Incurables. 


H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 

His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales, 
as patron of the Home, has signified his 
entire approval of the proposal to augment 
the amount of the pensions administered by 
the board, and earnestly trusts that the re 
sults of the forthcoming appeal may enable 
this to be carried out. 


From My Letter Bag 
An Englishwoman abroad writes : 


“Tt is so extremely kind of you and the other 
Helpers to have helped us again so generously 
that I thank you all from the bottom of my 
heart. No one who is not in straitened circum 
stances can possibly realize what such a 
generous gift means to us in paying for count 
less necessities such as tea, sugar, salt, et 
which, through want of funds, we often run short 
f. It is the same here as at home, verv little 
room for older, untrained women who are forced 
to work and have never done office work. 

“T cannot tell you how jovfully glad we are 
to have your good gift of a cheque which has 
come as a truly gloriously welcome surprise 
One of my sisters has been ill and we were just 
longing to order some more coals, which now 
we have immediately done. I wish I could ex 
press better how very, very deeply we appre 
ciate the generous kindness. We thank and bless 
vou again and again with all our hearts.” 


A dear old lady sAVS 


“T feel I must send a few lines to tell you 
straight from my heart how sincerely grateful T 
am for your help. What it means I can scarcely 
find words to express l was in bed, feeling 
weak and full of pain and so ce pressed when the 
cheque came that I could not help a few tears, 
but they were thankful ones, and I should lik 
you to know how your kindness was appre 
lated.” 


One of two sisters in ill health and poverty 
Writes : 


“Many, many thanks for the che jue you sé 
kindly sent. It has enabled us to buy coals and 

food and we thank our Heavenly Father for 


sending you, dear friend, to us You have been 


more than good, and our lives have been so dit 
tere 

ferent since we have known vou, for your kind 
ness has enabled us to sit beside a nice fire. 


4s otherwise we should have been so cold.” 
A clergyman’s daughter savs: 


“Very many thanks for your letter, cheque 


and kind interest. I am so grateful for the 
money you send, as it goes furthe’ than any 
other and buys so many little luxuries.” 


Wants and Wishes 

R.S.A. letters are urgently required for 
one of our invalids who is in need of a set 
of false teeth. 

An old rug or a piece of carpet which 
would serve as one is asked by an invalid 
for her room in the East End, 

Orders for Fair Isle and Shetland jumpers 
are wanted by a reader who has sent me 
some beautiful specimens of the work. 
Natural’ coloured jumpers with 
artistic border, neck and cuffs, are 18s. 


woollen 
more, and combinations 
from 12s. 6d. per pair. The address is 
Mrs. Ward, Beach 
Lerwick. 

Orders are also wanted for embroidery by 
an expert, by Miss Howson, 8, Lupus Street, 
S.W.1, for Silkeena and other stockings, and 
by an invalid, compelled to lie on her back, 
who does knitting and crochet in wool. 

Miss J. Kincey is moving this month to 
the Home for Incurables, 96, Upper Parlia 
ment Street, Liverpool, and writes to say 


cardigans rather 


Cottage, Hamnavoe, 


that she will be much pleased if those who 
sent her flowers, booklets or cards for dis 
tribution previously will continue to do so at 
above address, c’o the Matron 


A Generous Offer 

I was deeply touched by the very generous 
offer of an occasional reader, the kind- 
hearted wife of a Scottish farmer, who was 
o moved by the letter of “A Pathetic Docu 
ment” inthe December number that she wrote 
off immediately and offered her a home foi 
The offer 
was received with the utmost gratitude, but 


life with herself and her husband. 


circumstances prevented its acceptance. 


QUIVERS in Demand 

Several old readers, who can no longe) 
afford to pay for it, and some invalids would 
be so thankful for copies of THE QUIVER 


passed on regularly. 


Men’s Clothing and Boots 

I have had quite a number of patheti 
appeals for clothing and boots from men 
temporarily unemployed, some of whom 
have seen bette! days. One savs, “Io am 
married and have been out of work for thre 
months, but I think IT should have a bette 
chance if T could leave oft the extremely 
shabby clothes I am wearing. All IT have | 
stand up in, and look suc h a deplorable 
‘has-been’ that I should be very grateful for 
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THE QUIVER 


any left-offs.” 5 ft. 5 in. height and medium 
build. 
More baby clothes are also wanted, 


Gifts of Clothing, Magazines, 
Books, Letters, etc. 

I acknowledge with many grateful thanks 
the kindness of— 

Miss Buckland, Miss Baines, Mrs. A. Walton, 
Miss Arnold, Miss M. G. Potter, Mr. Wesson, 
Miss George, Mrs. Valentine, Miss White, Miss 
Swinger, Mrs. Ohlsen, Miss C. Penney, Miss 
Williams, Mrs. Bearman, Miss Fox, Miss Alsop, 
Mrs. Dorling, Mrs. Oliver, Mrs. Renton, Mrs. 
West, Mrs. Tucker, Miss Findlay, Miss FE. M. 
Crowther, Mrs. and Miss Webb, Mrs. Williams, 
Mrs. and Miss Chamberlain, Miss Evans, Mrs. 
Shaw, Mrs. Day, Mrs. Whiting, Miss J. T. 
Smith, Miss Craig, Mrs. Cox, Miss lombe, 
Mrs. Burgess, Mrs. Hosegood, Miss Trewethes, 
Mrs. Brewer, Mrs. Broad, Miss Powell, Miss 
Stinson, Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. Noble. 


sos 

SOS Fund.—Mrs. and Miss Kyffin, £5; 
E. M. K., £13; Miss F. Vernall, 53.; Miss G. 
Foptia, £5; E. T., C. W. Parkes, £1; 
jean McKersie, £5; M. T., 1os.; Misses Wain- 
wright, £3; M. C. and M. W. D., £1; Mrs. 
Eva Johnston, £1; Miss FE. Allkins, f1; Mrs. 
F. Renton, £1; Miss Pen, ros. 6d.; Miss J. 


Kinsey, 58.; A Reader, 2s. 6d.; 
Miss Mills, £1; H. Stovin, 10s.; I. M. Corbett, 
5s.; Miss A. E. Dale, 10s.; ‘ Petite,’ 10s.; 


Anon., £1; A. Atkinson, 1os.; Mrs. and Miss 
Kyffin, £4; A. M. Pollett, 4s.; Miss M. Savage 
wyere, £3; W. B. A. Mes. M. Bil, 
6d.; Bridlington,’ 2s. 6d.; Miss M. 
Langdon, tos.; Miss E. Poole, 10s; C. Amery, 
sos.; A Reader, 10s.; “H. S. C.,” £1; the 
late Mrs. ©. Edwards, £1; Mrs. Poswell, £2; 
W. S., §8.; Miss Bruce, £1; '. Bewcher, £1; 
Hannah,”’ 10s.; Mrs. Montague Brown, Zt: 


25. 


“H. A.,” £1; Mrs. Valentine, 15s.; Anon., 
2s. 6d ; C. MacBean, £1 10s.; A Reader, 38.5 
Hewitt, ros. ; 5. Frost, 5s.; Miss E. Griffith, 
1os.; K. Richardson, 1o0s.; Miss E. L. Orr, 
tos.; M. A. Wilson, 1s.; Mrs. H. L. Andrews, 
1os.; Sale of Trinkets, £12; Mr. Mc. Neill, 
£5; Mrs. Southern, £1. 

Dr. Grenfell’s Mission.—Miss Owston, 10s. 

Sunshine House.—Anon., 7s. 6d. 

Library for the Blind.—Miss M. Vernall, 
3s. 6d.; Miss M. Savage Tyers, tos. 


Owing to the severe winter and other 
causes my correspondence grows at an enor- 
mous rate. Every week I get busier and 
busier (IL wish I could say better and better) 
that it would be the greatest help if every- 
body in want of addresses and information 
would enclose a stamped addressed envelope 
or post card, and if those who do get 
addresses would be careful not to lose them 
and a second time, 
Several times lately Helpers have offered 
clothing which [ have thankfully accepted 
and furnished names I have mentioned 
the matter to the prospective recipients and 
received a disappointed note to say that after 
a few weeks’ waiting the clothing has not 
arrived, A prompt dispatch is often very 
necessary and would materially lighten my 
labours. 


Will correspondents kindly sign their 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs, or 
Miss, or any other title, in order to assist 
us in sending an accurate acknowledgment? 


so cause me to write 


» ete. 


Yours sincerely, 


HELEN GREIG SOUTER. 


A Book for all Nature Lovers 


THE FLOWER SEEKER 
by Forster Robson 


This guide is a key 


to wild flower knowledge, 


and contains many interesting items of flower folk- 


lore which will appeal to all ‘ ramblers,” 


girl guides and others. 


scouts, 


“— provides easy means of identifying wild flowers for those 
whose botanical knowledge falls far short of their love of nature.” — 


Weekly Dispatch. 


With 16 Half-tone Illustrations, 38. 6d. net. 
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SOME TO-DAY 
D 


BUY THEM 


J. GILBERT DALE 


G. 8. writes: “ No words of* mine 
can possibly express my gratitude to 
wou for wour great kindness to my son. 
To see him #0 well, and so able to enter 
into and enjoy life, has been a source 


of unspeakable comfort to us, and our 


det of obligation to you is unbounded. 
We can never forget how much we owe 
to your treatment.” 


Lieut. H. writes : 
@ steady improvement. This is caper’ 
ally noticeable by my increased power 
of resistance to attacks, Strain of wor’ 
and worry now leave me untouched 
J am more than pleased by the results. 


They have exceeded my expectations.” 


hook to day 


“ There has been 


EPILEPSY 


If you are a sufferer from fits, send for our book on 
Epilepsy—its Causes, Symptoms and Treatment ’—which 


contains 


some remarkable 
effected by the Dale System in Epilepsy. 


records of permanent cures 


Read these few 


extracts from a host of letters reproduced in its pages, 


F. A. 
HORNIBROOK 


Cassell’s, La Belle Sauvage, ECA 


DOD 


Miss ©. writes: “J am very glad 
say that my sister still continues very 
well indeed She really couldn't be in 
betier health, How thankful 1 aim, 
1 can never tell, and my best thanks 
will be to tell others who are in similar 
trouble where to get help. I had no 
idea this last year would bring such a 
blessing lo us all.”” 


Miss J. writes: “ Afier 15 wears’ 


suffering, and a trouble both to myself : 


and to all around me, 1 am now able 
to do anything and go anywhere my- 
self. This has all been done by your 
valuable treatment, and both myself 
and my friends are all very thankful 
to you. You can uae both my name 
and address as you like.” 


. 
. 


The originals of the atove letters may always be seen in 


The 


the 


advice 
practical book is not a counsel of 
fection, but a series of helpful hints 


: 
R. writes am writing these 
: few lines to let you know that your } 
2 treatrient of my case was entirely satis~ 
3 factory, and 1 cannot find words to + 
{ficiently for the lasting 

received from the same : 


: You are at liberty to make whatever + 
use you may wish of this letter.” 
3 : 


Mra. W. writes: “ / don't know if you ¢ 
will remember my name, but you cured ¢ 
of fits nine years ago, and I have 
not had the least sign ¢ 
although 1 have had 
and 
But in apite 


$ and worry 


of all L keep * 
= im perfect health, which I owe to you.” 


ofices of the Dale Institute. 


To all interested in this dread disease of Epilepsy, we will send a copy of our 112 page book, 
which is published at 2/- net, on receipt of P.O. or stamps to the value of 1/-. 
now ! 


Send for this 


The Dale Institute, Ltd., 1, Squires House, Stratford Place, London, W.1 


Physical Fitness 
in Middle Life 


given this 


calculated to prevent a middle-aged 


man becoming ftat—stodgy—unsightly. 


6s. net. 


mcise, 


per- 
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Where the 
taircase 


HE story goes that two American 
children were discussing Longfellow’s 
“The Old Clock on the Stairs.” 

“What stairs, anyway?’ of 
asked. 

“Why, don’t you know, stupid?” said 
the other. “Stairs are those things they 
put into buildings to go up and if 
the elevator gets out of order.” 

In the great American sky-scrapers— 
“sky - scratchers,” the French call them, 
“les gratte-ciels” — there is a 
somewhere, but no ever dreams of 
using it, with lifts that sixteen pas- 
sengers six hundred feet a minute, some of 
them express, making their first stop on 
the tenth, twentieth, or thirtieth floor. The 
highest erection in the world at present is 
the Woolworth Building in New York, 
which would have made the old Babel- 
builders lay down their tools in despair. 
It runs up for fifty-one stories, or close on 
eight hundred feet; more than twice the 
height of St. Paul’s from the pavement to 
the top of the cross. But now another build 
ing is projected for Broadway, to run up to 
sixty-five Any in 
buildings would have to consist of over a 
thousand steps. 


one them 


down 


staircase 
one 
carry 


stories, staircase such 


A Bad Day for Romance 
It will be a bad day for romance when 
the staircase goes the way of the mastodon 


and the dinosaur. The housewife, who is 
a prosy, matter-of-fact person as a rule, 
may say: “Good riddance!” for stair- 


cleaning is no small part of the work of 


a house, Stairs, also, are dangerous 


places, meaning bumped heads and bruised 


knees. But what a loss their disappear- 
ance will possibly be to poetry and 
fiction ! 

No more will Father William be able 
fo say: “Be off, or I'll kick vou down 
stairs.” No more will Florence Dombey 
toil up the great, wide, vacant staircase 


with Paul in her arms. There is no poetry 
na lift, which is simply a motor-omnibus 
song up and down instead of along. Even 


when you ascend the dome of St. Peter’s 


The Upward Way 
By 
Harry Cooper 


nowadays they give you a_ good start 
heavenwards in a beautiful lift. 
Staircases and Pride 

Staircases have been associated with 
human pride ever since Babylonia and 
I:gypt. There was a wonderful staircase 


in the Golden House of Nero, and the ter- 
race of Persepolis, the old city of Persia, 
still remains to show us what the ancients 
could do along this line of architecture. 
In the west we have the grand circular 
staircases of the chateaux on the Loire, or 
the straight, massive flights of English 
mansions — the superb woodwork at Ben- 
thall Hall, Shropshire; the figured pede- 
stals at Hatfield; the lofty arches at Audley 
End, Essex; and in many places the wide, 
stately steps, the quaint balusters, the stout 
newels their handsome finials. How 
many a fluttering debutante has ascended 
the grand marble staircase of Buckingham 


with 


Palace to be presented! And that in- 
adequate staircase at No. 10 Downing 
Street—one of three in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s residence, all of them poor—with the 
portraits of great statesmen rising one 
above another, how many an expectant 


politician has gone up, hoping to rise also 
to a portfolio and fame! And looking at 
the staircase great mansion, lead- 
ing to the presence-chamber o1 chamber 
of estate, who has not peopled it with a 
procession of the noble and the gentle, and 
with a gracious stairhead hostess at the 


in some 


top! 


The Shady Folk 

The 
ground of ghosts. 
a ghost’s approach a creaking of the stairs, 
a footstep like nothing earthly ascending 
and descending, a the landing 
which cannot _ accounted for by any 
meteorological cause? A ghost is rather 
at a disadvantage in a because a 
room is generally foursquare; but a stair- 
Strange tales are told 
where scufflings and 
heard on the stairs. 


the traditional play- 
Is not the first sign of 


staircase is 


wind on 


be 
room, 


case is all angles. 
of haunted 


thuds and tumbles 


houses 


are 
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There is one house in London—I dare not 
give the postal address or even the district, 
in view of the possible vengeance, legal 
or otherwise, of the house-owner—where, 
it is said, in the night sometimes, if you 
pause at the foot of the staircase, you will 
hear distinctly, somewhere above, a spinet 
and viols playing old-fashioned tunes, and 
the light tapping of high-heeled shoes. The 
curious have searched back the records 
and have found that at some date—it may 
have been a hundred years ago—when 
there was high festival in this house, a 
tragedy occurred which has never been 
satisfactorily elucidated. And so the spinet 
and the viols continue echoing, in token 
of some restless, dissatisfied spirit who still 
wants to see earthly justice done, 


The Unromantic Lift 

The lift will be the death of ghosts) No 
ghost could endure the quick touch of the 
electric button which shoots you up to the 
fifth floor. And, I must say, I share the 
ghost’s distaste for a house without a stair- 
case, or with a staircase that is nothing 
more than a _hole-and-corner emergency 
affair. Even when staying at an hotel, I 
always go up the stairway in preference to 
the lift—they think I do it to escape tip- 
ping the lift-boy; but it is good exercise 
for one thing, and for another it acquaints 
me with the shape of the house and in- 
troduces me to some of its people. People 
go up and down stairs very much as they 
go up and down life, some rushing up two 
steps at a time and hurling everything 
before them, others ascending delicately, 
like that Shakespearean gallant of whom 
it was said that “The stairs as he treads 
on them kiss his feet.” Life itself, indeed, 
may be likened to a great staircase, with 
the infinite at the top and at the bottom. 


The Glory Hole 

But while the staircase is at its best and 
broadest on the lower flights, it is when it 
becomes winding and narrow and ungar- 
nished towards the upper stories that 
adventure begins. A top floor is often built 
dormer fashion, and there is a queer little 
corkscrew staircase, arranged so as not to 
cut too much into the room. Often it is 
nothing more than a sort of ladder which 
reaches up to that wonderful treasure 
house—the helter-skelter attic. 

Some strange things are hidden yust be 
neath the lid of our comfortable villas. 
The attic is the place of long repose for 


things for which there is no particular use 
but which sentiment or the economical 
feeling that “they might come in some 
day” prevents you from discarding alto. 
gether. In an attic in the exploration o! 
which I recently spent a dusty but romantic 
day, I found articles as per the following 
inventory: 


Remains of a crinoline; 

Baby’s chair; 

Photograph album, heavy binding, brass 
clasps, whiskered uncles; 

Ornamental table, shaky in the pedestal: 

Globe of the world, sadly knocked about 
as the world itself has been since the 
globe was constructed; 

Various book-prizes ; 

Vases, cracked, or else too gaudy for 
modern taste ; 

Gift-clocks, one or two, very pretty in 
every respect, save that their going 
parts have already gone; 

Six volumes of Cassell’s “Popular FEdu- 
cator,” date 1872, but surprisingly full 
of interest, and, in many subjects, of 
utility, too; 

Four volumes of Cassell’s “Universal 
History,” date 1884, and very useful. 


Then, in this glory hole I found the flot. 
sam and jetsam of many Christmases, 
including dolls that had developed fearful 
diseases and anatomical disabilities. Evi- 
dently the attic is the place for things not 
good enough to have around, but too good 
—or too much treasured—to commit to th 
scramble of the jumble sale. 


Neighbours Aloft 

But there are people, too, where the stair- 
case ends. The name of the most dowdy of 
English queens, who certainly never fore- 
saw the modern flat, is attached to the 
loftiest pile of residential mansions in 
London, running up to twelve stories. The 
topmost story is as popular as any of the 
others, and the disadvantage of the extra 
flight is compensated for by the fact that 
the tenants overlook the King in his palace 
seven hundred yards away. 

I called one evening on the tenant of a 
similar block of flats overlooking Hyde 
Park, toiling up the stairs as my habit is, 
and on his asking me something about the 
lift, he nearly collapsed to the next floor 
when I told him that I had come up the 
stairs. “But,” he said, “where are the 
stairs? I have been here fourteen months, 
and I have never set foot on them myself.” 
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He says “Good 
night” witha 
“Morning ” Smile 


and gets up with a 
“morning” heart—he 
eats HOVIS. 


Let HOVIS puta smile 
into your daily routine. 
It supplies the essential 
organic phosphates and 
nitrogenous’ body- 
building elements in 
an easily assimilated 
form. 


You'll like its crisp 
delicious flavour, too. 


KEEP WELL-NOURISHED ON 


Your Baker Bakes it. 


HOVIS LTD., MACCLESFIELD, 


STORIES ‘ 


eye; 


The il 
Hil 
Bedtime Book il 
A last story is every child’s plea at night, 
| i and our free book, “ Bedtime Fairy Stories,”’ 

is a mine of delight. But when the book is 
Mii closed and mother steals away, the wakeful 


child's imaginings are very active. Comfort 
| i) him with the security of a Price’s Night Light. 


PRICES Night Lights |) 

C. BRANDAUER & C0.’S 
CIRCULAR - POINTED PENS 


These Series ot 
Pens Write as 
Smoothly asa 
Lead Pencil— 
Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt, the 
points being rounded 
by a Special Process. 


Assorted Sample Boxes 9d., to 
be obtained from all Stationers. 


If out of Stock, send 10}d. in Stamps direct 
to the Works, Birmingham. 


SEVEN PF PRIZE 
MEDALS. 
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A simple test for 
FULL WEIGHT 


A jar which can hold 1 Ib. 
of jam will just hold 
13 0zs. of water at ordi- 
nary room temperature. 


Another test is to fill a 
Hartley jar to the brim 
with water and pour the 
contents into any other 
jam jar you may have. 
Either test will show you 
instantly where you are 
getting full weight. 


‘It’s a sinful shame!”’ 


That is the remark frequently 
uttered to our representatives 
at the sources from which we 
buy our Fresh Fruit. 


They seem to think it a shame 
that such luscious fresh fruit 
should be made into jam. 


We use only the Freshest 
and Choicest Fruit that 
money can buy. 


Nothing is added but Pure 
White Sugar, which explains 
the delicious home-made 
flavour. 


You get no glucose—no 
colouring matter—no 
preservatives—no 
pulp in Hartley’s, but 
you do get 


FULL WEIGHT 


Insist on Hartley’s 
—it goes furthest. 


Raspberry’ Strawberry Black-currant Jams & Marmalade 
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WHERE 1HE STAIRCASE ENDS 


The residential flat has done something 

to discourage domestic life, and it is a little 
dificult to say why. The flat is comfort 
able and cosy enough, and self-contained. 
Can it be that it is the lack of a private 
staircase which makes the difference? The 
rooms are the people’s own, but the stair- 
case, such as it is, is a public thorough- 
‘are. Although nobody lives on the stair- 
ase, it is as essential to the real home 
as any room. It is scarcely a home when 
you cannot say of any member of the 
family that he or she is upstairs or down- 
stairs. No wonder they go to hotels and 
theatres to escape from the level, so that 
the flat or the bungalow becomes a lodging 
rather than a home. 

Among the interesting people who live 
where the staircase ends are the house- 
keepers in the great blocks of offices in the 
City. In the City of London at night, out 
of ten thousand buildings, only a quarter 
fave an inhabitant. Here and there in the 
lark streets you will see a curtained attic 
window with a lamp in it—a star in the 
dark tent-roof of the London night. Grope 
vour way up the gloomy staircase of busi 
ness blocks in Queen Victoria Street, say, 
and you will come at last to a landing 
marked “Private.” Here lives the house 
keeper, as solitary as the habitant of a 
desert. One old lady who was responsible 
for a block of offices in Moorgate once 
showed me the view from her window. It 
was uninterrupted slate, but she said that 
by half-closing her eyes she could imagine 
itto be a stretch of sea on a grey day. 


Poets in Garrets 

It is on the top floor, too, that vou find 
the lonely boarder in his single room. The 
attic has often been associated with veniu 
though I think that if some brilliant tenants 
of the attic had shown a little less genius 
and a little mors common sense and com 
patibility, they might have been able to 
move from the third-floor back to the first 
floor front. They have had to 7 to the 
attic not because their menta! gifts were 
inrecognized, but because their wayward 
temper was recognized too wel] The fact 
that they have been sent sky high has 
nothing to do with their brains; it has to 
do with their necks, which are too stiff. 
Even as far back as ancicnt Rome, as 
shown by Gibbon, we find the poet in the 
attic, In a lofty lodging-house in the cit 
of the Cresars the poet Codrus and his wife 


were permitted to hire a wretched earr=t 


immediately under the tiles. Then there 
was our Chatterton—the youngest poet to 
fill so large a space in the history of litera 
ture—who withdrew into his garret at 
Brooke Street, Holborn, and died at 
cighteen from the effects of arsenic. Oliver 
Goldsmith had a miserable set of chambers 
in the Temple; but when, at the height of 
his penury, someone offered him good 
money to write to order, he refused and 
retired proudly to his attic. Another garret- 
dweller in the Temple was Charles Lamb, 
who, however, found the top of the stair- 
case quite delightful, what with the pump 
in the court below always going and the 
tall trees coming in at the window. He 
had the spirit of another attic-dweller : 


“My lodging is in Leather Lane, 

A parlour that’s next the sky, 
’Tis exposed to the wind and rain, 
But the wind and the rain I defy.” 


And one must not forget another literary 
gentleman who was forced into the attic, 
not by penury, but by the oddities of his 
own temperament—Thomas Carlyle. You 
can still visit, in Chelsea, Carlyle’s study 
at the top of the stairs—a sound-proof room, 
lighted from the sky, a retreat from which 
he emerged only at teatime for a talk with 
his wife. 


Solitary Tenants 

Solitary tenants of the top story—with a 
past, if not with a future—are still to be 
found in any number in inner London. I 
have known several of them—perverse and 
erratic, but very interesting souls. I knew 
ene such man, now dead, who had played 
a conspicuous part in political and jour- 
nalistic life, and through an unfortunate 
speculation had fallen on evil days. In his 
time he had edited a great provincial news- 
paper, and he had stood for Parliament, 
almost winning a sensational election. But 
when I knew him, he was occupying a 
single room in Lamb’s Conduit Street, off 
Holborn. It is of no use shaking your head 

he was a total abstainer, Exceedingly 
heerful he was, and as proud of the way 
he could look after himself as of his bygone 
editorials, which he had cut out and pasted 
in’ albums. He was then doing hack- 
writing at the rate of one thousand words 
for five shillings, and after he had written 


his thousand words, considering that this 


was a severe enough mental session for the 
time being, he turned with equal zest to 
scrubbing his floor ot “doing” his grate. 


THE QUIVER 


Altogether the top of the stairs is a very 
interesting place, not least in the poorer 
class of tenements, where some of the most 
fascinating people live in the “seventh 
heaven rookeries,” as they have been called. 
These rooms, reached after long toil up 
bare, echoing, and often lightless stairs, 
introduce one to the extremes of poverty. 
The top floor very often means the social 
bottom. 

It is said that at such an altitude, 
at all events, they get a good view of the 
sky. But who, except astroncmers, wants 
to see the sky? The Sahara is rather more 
human, for you do find a desert-ranger 
here and there. The sky has occasional 
grandeur, but no kindness. Give me the 
pavement any day. But it is astonishing 
what bravery, what fortitude, what inde- 
pendence you may find on the top floor. 

Then the top slice of the town includes 
not a few heavy sleepers in shelters and 
lodging-houses. Look at them lying un- 
easily in beds like coffins. In a tour of a 
Salvation Army shelter at night you will 
come upon some startling editions of the 
human physiognomy. Faces are more or 
less conventionalized during waking hours, 
and reveal their real character in repose, 
even such reposer as can be got in this 
caravanserai. There are, it is true, many 
wizened old sinners here; but I have seen 
at the Salvation Army shelter at Black- 
friars sleeping men whose faces remind you 
of nothing so much as the apostles de- 
lineated by the Old Masters. 


On the Top of Things 

Sometimes the staircase, instead of giving 
you access to a room or floor, curls up a 
turret, and brings you out where you can 
“the world and all that therein is.” 
It is difficult to repress an exclamation 
when, after climbing up the narrow, stum- 
bling, spiral staircase of some old belfry, 
like Boston “stump,” you come suddenly 
out upon the open and see half a county 


see 


below you. How thankful one is, on com. 
ing out on the stone gallery of St. Paul’s, 
that the balustrade surrounding it is nearly 
twice the height of a man. If it were pot 
there, you fee] that some Satan behind yoy 
would project you into the street below. 
Many people can never go out upon a high 
platform without feeling an almost irresis- 
tible impulse to fling themselves down. 
Those who are supposed to have committed 
suicide by precipitating themselves from 
great heights — surely the most ghastly 
form of suicide ever chosen—may, after all, 
through some defect in nerve control, have 
been more or less the victims of the pull of 
the earth. The attractive force of gravity 
may actually pull this truant child back 
to the earth’s hard bosom. 


Swaying in the Wind 

It is said that almost all high buildings 
sway perceptibly in the wind. That might 
be expected of such a structure as_ the 
Eiffel Tower, but it is strange that the 
dome of the Capito] at Washington should 
move six inches out of the perpendicular. 
Scores of buildings in American cities lean 
like the tower of Pisa, not indeed to so 
great an extent, but to as much as thirty 
inches out of plumb. The magnificent 
palaces of steel and granite, although fo: 
their foundations men have digged to the 
solid rock of the earth, are still the sport 
of the wind. The wind defies the master- 
builder, and gravity pulls him back to 
earth, 

It is an interesting place—the top of the 
staircase. Not an unkind place after all, 
as you will find out if you watch how 
many a cup of tea is taken there to the 
weary, and how many a bowl of broth to 
the invalid, and how many a bunch of 
flowers to the shut-in. Not seldom is the 
rickety, worm-eaten staircase a Jacob's 
ladder with angels ascending and descend- 
ing upon it, even though the angels for 
the time being wear the garb of Mary Jane. 
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a Lady Pamela’s 
Letter 


EAR COUSIN DELIA, Wherever 

parents forgather, the topic of their 

children’s future invariably crops up. 
What shall we do with our sons? What shall 
we do with our daughters? These two queries 
perpetually perplex the parental mind, and one 
is apt to overlook the fact that the young folks 
themselves like to have a casting vote when a 
career is chosen for them. 

It is frequently argued that the final choice 
has to be made before the child’s mind is 
mature enough to make a wise decision; that if 
we wait for some decided “bent” to declare 
itself much valuable time will be wasted. To 
some extent this is true, but it is fortunate 
that indications are often given quite early of 
latent talents or gifts that may help towards 
success in one direction or another. 

It is illuminating as well as amusing to 
listen to a group of children discussing to 
gether the pros and cons of possible future 
occupations. Small boys still pass through 
phases when their sole ambition is to be a taxi 
driver, a carpenter, or perhaps a_ jockey 
Widening experience brings in its wake wider 
knowledge of opportunities, and one small boy 
of five stated to me quite simply that all fe 
wanted when he was grown up was to be a 
millionaire ! 

A few years ago little girls had very 
limited ambitions, but nowadays, once a girl 
passes into the upper classes of her school, a 
favourite topic of talk is, ‘* What are you going 
to be when you leave school?” The older girls 
have a variety of ambitions, and professions 
and business careers of widely differing chara 
ters are discussed. The younger, inexperienced 
ones, like their small brothers, often run the 


gamut of many quite impossible careers. A 
few days ago a small girl of my acquaintance, 
aged eight, announced quite simply that 


“When I am grown up I want to be a 
mother! Not a bad career, she evidently 
thought, as compared with others with which 
she was familiar. 

It is often some quite unforeseen happening 
which decides the future of a girl or boy An 
Opportunity or opening suddenly offe rs, and 
whether to seize it or to let it slid is a difficult 
problem. The old saving of the square peg in 
the round hole may well be borne in mind, for 
the Opportunity may be the chance of a life 
time to one child, and drive another to un 
congenial work. 
peices both at home and at school, there 

great tendency to encourage individuality 


Whit 


The policy of repression is conspicuous by its 
absence, with the result that young minds are 
encouraged by modern education .methods to 
develop normally rather than to be fashioned 
into a conventional mould. 

Ever yours, 


PAMELA. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Lady Pamela hopes that readers of THE QUIVER 
will write to her, and she will have much 
pleasure in answering their letters in this 


column, 


A VaLuaBLe Tonic. Marshmallow (Abing- 
don).—All the anxiety and hard work of the 
last few months is undoubtedly beginning to 
tell on you. However, I do not think you 
need fear a breakdown if you treat yourself in 
time. You cannot do better than take a course 


of Phosferine. This is a wonderful tonic, 
and it will make you sleep better as well as 
improve your appetite. You can get it from 


all chemists in either liquid or tablet form. 
There is no reason why you should not give it 
with equally good results to a child. I shall 
hope to hear again from you a little later that, 
thanks to Phosferine, you are feeling very fit 
and well, 

To Launprky Work. Busy Bee (Ken- 
sington).—In the case of a large family like 
yours it would certainly be an economy to do a 
good deal of the laundry work at home. You 
will also save your house linen and clothing a 
great amount of wear and tear. Why not con- 
vert the now disused scullery into a small wash 
house and install a gas-heated copper? You 
can make use of the deep sink you tell me is 
already there for washing and rinsing, and it 
will be a great convenience. ‘There is a very 
useful clothes airer that works with pulleys, 
so that you can draw it up towards the ceiling 
after loading it. The air at the top of the room 
is warmer than elsewhere, and so the clothes 
dry very quickly. 

AN AMATEUR) CORDON-BLUE. Lisette (DPen- 
zance).—As you have such a decided taste for 
cookery and really like it, I see no reason why 
you should not do most of the cooking for your 
ménage, leaving the other housework to your 
sister. She will probably be glad to be re 
lieved of work she finds distasteful. In_ reply 
to your query about cakes and puddings, you 
evidently have in mind Green's Sponge Mix- 
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ture. I can thoroughly recommend this, for by 
its aid you can make delicious cakes and pud- 
dings, and it is quite easy to use. I am sure 
you will like it, and having once tried it you 
will certainly always keep a supply at home. 

A oF Etiquette. Nancy (Bridport).- 
I expect you will have a very pleasant visit, and 
when it is over you must write the day you 
return home to thank your cousin for her kind 
ness and hospitality. It is true that we are 
gradually becoming less formal, but there are 
certain conventions that are really based on 
kindness and thought for others. This sending 
of a gracious note of thanks is one of them. 
Your cousin wil) have taken a good deal of 
trouble to give you a pleasant time, and it is 
only her due to be thanked with courtesy and 
real gratitude. 

FOR THE CHILDREN’S COMFORT. Mater 
familias (Oxford). —Many little children find it 
alarming to be left alone in the night nursery 
without a light. You can so easily get over 
the difficulty of putting one of Price's Night 
Lights in the room. This gives a soft light 
that just reassures a nervous child and vet 
does not illuminate the room so brightly that 
sleep is hard to woo. The old-fashioned idea 
that a child who fears the dark can be hard 
ened and cured of his fear by insisting on a 
darkened night nursery is quite exploded. The 
more sensible modern idea is to allow a_ soft, 
subdued light to banish fear and enable the 
child to fall asleep happily. 

A Kwnotty Point. Sweet Seventeen (Mar- 
gate).—As he is engaged to your elder sister 
and they are evidently so well suited to each 
other I think you would not be acting very 
straightforwardly to correspond with him and 
let him take you out for walks. You are very 
young, and I hope you will try to settle down 
steadily to your studies. 

For THE Hatk. Millicent (Cardiff).—It is a 
mistake to wash your hair so often, for that 
removes the natural oil from the hair. At bed 
time dip the tips of your fingers in a_ little 
toilet paraffin and then well massage the roots 
of your hair with them. You can rub briskly 
until the skin of the head begins to glow. ‘This 
friction stimulates the circulation in the blood 
vessels at the roots of the hair and helps to 
encourage a healthy growth. 

AFTER-DINNER COFFEE. Miranda (leicester). 

It would certainly not be a solecism to offer 
coffee in the dining-room before the guests have 
left the table. As a matter of fact it is fre 
quently done, but it is equally correct to have 
the coffee handed round in the drawing-room 


These details are of small importance. What 
really matters is that the coffee should be hot 
and strong You must give your. servants 
careful instructions on that point and be sure to 
order Red, White and Blue’ Coffee. This 
delicious French coffee is much stronger than 
erdinary kinds, and thu you use 

quantity lf am sure that once you have tried 
it you will always use this coffee tor breakfast 


as well as after dinner. 
To Decorate Bedroom. Daisy Bell 


(Staines). -Personally I think, as the furniture 
is enamelled white, you would like a. chintz. 
patterned wallpaper In various soft pastel 
shades. ‘This will look very dainty and fresh 
and be a charming background for your photo. 
graphs. There is no reason why you should not 
hang up your friends’ photographs in your 
bedroom. I do not like too maby in a diaw- 
ing-room, but the bedroom is a more personal 
apartment, and you are free to arrange it as 
you prefer. 

A Timip Cuitp. Worried Guardian (Dul. 
wich).—As your small charge is so nervous 
and is evidently quite upset by the presence of 
your two pet dogs, it is rather awkward for 
you. However, you must be very patient with 
him, and do not let the dogs frighten him by 
jumping up at him. He does not recognize 
this as an invitation to play, but if you try to 
reassure him he will soon get more accustomed 
to them. 

A TemeTinG PupptnGc. Martha (Woking).— 
You do indeed lead a busy life with such a 
large household to cater for and so little help 
with domestic tasks. It is lucky you are such 
a good cook, and I agree with you that it is 
always rather difficult to offer sufficiently 
varied menus. With regard to puddings after 
a hot joint, you could offer a cold sweet such 
as stewed fruif served with custard. You 
could quickly and easily make a delicious cus- 
tard with Bird’s Custard Powder, and _ this 
ought to always find a place on your grocery 
list. Busy housewives like yourself find it such 
a boon, for everyone likes it and it is easy to 
make. 

Ineurry Apour A Porm. Mrs. W. R. A, 
(West) Smethwick).--I am making inquiries, 
and if I trace the poem you inquire about I 
will let you have the information on this page. 

For tHe T. D. (Ikley).—The 
question does come within my province, but 
unfortunately I have no personal knowledge of 
the preparation you mention, and so I hesitate 
to express an opinion. You might, however, 
ask your chemist if he has any knowledge of it. 

To Cure INsomNta. Rachel (Birmingham).— 
I am indeed sorry you have been feeling so out 
of sorts and suffering so much from  sleepless- 
ness. However, I can happily make a sugges- 
tion which will, I am sure, be helpful. Will 
you take a cup of ‘ Ovaltine ” just before 
retiring to bed? ‘The rich nourishment it con- 
tains 1s quickly absorbed into the system. This 
soothes the tired nerves, and restful sleep soon 
comes. Ovaltine is a wonderful tonic food 
beverage which contains no preservatives, only 
the valuable nutriment contained in_ barley 
malt, creamy milk and fresh eggs. I feel sure 
that if you act on this advice you will get a 
refreshing night's sleep and your general health 
will soon greatly improve 

To THE MIND A Music Lover 


(Stroud).—I have heard the system you men- 
tion spoken of very highly, but I have person- 
ally never tested it. Why not write for full 
particulars and then give ait careful con 
sideration ? 
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© PERFECT TRIPLE VITAMINE FOOD 
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